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Labor Month in. Review 


The July Review 


Job creation and job losses are among 
the most visible indications of a dynamic 
economy. The recently-introduced BLs 
data on Business Employment 
Dynamics promise to shed a great deal 
of light on the details underlying the 
dynamism that pervades the U.S. 
economy. Cordelia Okolie uses the 
Business Employment Dynamics data to 
examine the effect one’s choice of 
method for determining the size class of 
an establishment makes in under- 
standing the relative influences of 
smaller and larger businesses on job 
creation. To facilitate additional analysis 
of these issues, BLS plans to release 
research series using the three most 
widely used methods of assigning an 
establishment to a particular size class. 

Steven Hipple updates the pre- 
valence and characteristics of self- 
employment in the American labor 
market. The proportion of workers who 
are self-employed in an unincorporated 
business has fallen steadily since the 
first measurement was taken in 1948, but 
there were still more than 10 million such 
workers in 2003. 

Lynn A. Karoly and_ Julie 
Zissimopoulos follow with a look at self- 
employment among older workers. 
Noting that rates of self-employment 
tend to rise with age, Karoly and 
Zissimopoulos suggest that the 
demographics of an aging population 
may slow or even halt or reverse the 
trend away from working for oneself. 

Richard W. Johnson looks at older 
workers from the perspective of the 
demands placed on them by their jobs. 
Although the physical demands of work 
have declined, Johnson finds that, “the 
rigors of employment remain daunting 
for many older adults.” The balance 
between the rigors of employment and 
the need for income will have important 
consequences for retirement policy. 
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Information sector 
productivity 


Productivity, as measured by output per 
hour, increased in all but one of the 
information industries in 2002. In the 
detailed four- and five-digit information 
industries, the majority of the gains were 
greater than 4 percent. Double-digit 
productivity growth (11.2 percent) 
occurred in wireless telecommunica- 
tions carriers. The one information 
industry to register a productivity 
decline was motion picture and video 
exhibition. 

All of the information industries except 
motion picture and video exhibition saw 
reductions in unit labor costs. Unit labor 
costs fell 16.9 percent in wireless 
telecommunications carriers and 9.7 
percent in software publishers. Additional 
information is available from “Productivity 
and Costs in Selected Service-Providing 
and Mining Industries, 2002,” news 
release USDL 04-1061. 


Employee benefits 


Fringe benefits vary widely by 
geographic, establishment, and worker 
characteristics. For example, the number 
of days of paid vacations workers get 
each year typically increases the longer 
workers remain on the job. The vacation 
benefit also varied by a worker’s union or 
nonunion status. For example, at 1 year of 
service, union and nonunion workers were 
eligible for almost the same number of 
days, whereas, after 25 years of service, 
union workers enjoyed 6 more paid 
vacation days than did nonunion 
workers. 

Access to retirement benefits varied 
by the characteristics of the employer’s 
establishment. Workers in goods- 
producing industries, for example, are 
more likely to have access to retirement 
benefits than are workers in service- 
providing industries. In addition, 


workers in medium-sized and large 
private establishments (those with 100 
employees or more) enjoyed a higher 
rate of access to retirement benefits than 
did their counterparts in smaller 
establishments. 

Workers in medium-sized to large 
establishments also had greater access 
to medical care benefits. Seventy-two 
percent of employees in establishments 
with 100 or more workers had access to 
a medical care plan. In contrast, fewer 
than half of employees in small 
establishments had access to such a 
plan. 

Access to many benefits may also 
depend on a worker’s occupation. 
Workers in service occupations had far 
less access to life insurance in March 
2003 than did white-collar or blue-collar 
workers. At 56 percent, workers in white 
collar occupations had the highest 
access rate to life insurance. Access to 
life insurance among blue-collar workers 
was 53 percent. Among service workers, 
the rate was just 29 percent. 

A worker’s wage rate is also related 
to access to benefits. Workers in 
occupations averaging $15 an hour or 
more were in a much better position with 
respect to access to benefits than were 
those in occupations averaging under 
$15 in March 2003. The difference was 
particularly striking in rates of access 
to long-term disability insurance. Only 
17 percent of those earning under $15 
had access to such coverage, 
compared with half of those in the 
higher earnings category. With regard 
to short-term disability insurance, 29 
percent of those earning less than $15 
per hour had access to this benefit, 
while 53 percent of those earning more 
than $15 per hour had access. Learn 
more about the factors affecting 
benefits in “National Compensation 
Survey: Employee Benefits in Private 
Industry in the United States, March 
2003,” Summary 04-02. oO 
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Size Class and Job Flows 


Why size class methodology matters 
in analyses of net and gross job flows 


Net and gross job flow statistics by size class are produced 

with data from the Business Employment Dynamics program; 
alternative methodologies for defining size classes 

yield sharply different pictures of employment growth 


ne of the most interesting and often 
O asked questions in empirical economics 

is whether small businesses create the 
most jobs. Answering this question requires 
longitudinal establishment microdata and is an 
ideal application for the new Business Em- 
ployment Dynamics data series produced by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Although it is often 
argued that small businesses are the fountain- 
head of job creation and the engine of economic 
growth, this view is not universally accepted, 
largely because of differences in the methodology 
used to construct net and gross job flow statistics. 
Using different methodologies, this article calcu- 
lates net and gross job flow statistics by size class, 
with the aim of showing how alternative method- 
ologies can produce sharply different portraits of 
employment growth. 


Methodology issues 


Three methodology issues influence the calcu- 
lation and interpretation of business employment 
dynamic statistics by size class: (1) how estab- 
lishments should be classified into size classes 
in the construction of net and gross job flow sta- 
tistics, (2) the appropriate measure to use in the 
denominator in the calculation of net and gross 
job flow rates, and (3) whether there are differ- 
ences in the statistics if the establishment or the 
firm is the unit of analysis.' 


Defining size classes. With cross-sectional 
microdata, defining size classes for establishments 


is straightforward. For example, an establishment 
with 3 employees is classified into the category “1 
to 4 employees,” and an establishment with 11 
employees is classified into the category “10 to 19 
employees.” By contrast, defining size classes with 
longitudinal microdata is more difficult. For in- 
stance, if an establishment grows from 3 em- 
ployees in the previous quarter to 11 employees in 
the current quarter, in which size category does it 
belong? 

In the gross job flows literature, there are three 
methodologies for defining size classes: (1) in 
base sizing, establishments are classified into 
size categories on the basis of their size in the 
previous quarter; (2) in end sizing, establish- 
ments are classified into size categories on the 
basis of their size in the current quarter; and (3) 
in mean sizing, establishments are classified into 
size categories on the basis of their average size 
during the previous and current quarters. In the 
earlier example in which an establishment grows 
from 3 employees in the previous quarter to 11 
employees in the current quarter, the base-sizing 
methodology would classify that establishment into 
the “1 to 4employees” category, whereas the end- 
sizing methodology would classify it into the “10 
to 19 employees” category. The mean-sizing 
methodology would classify the establishment into 
the “5 to 9 employees” category, because the aver- 
age size during the two quarters is 7 (3 + 11, divided 
by 2). 

The methodology of classifying estab- 
lishments into size categories can have large 
effects on business employment dynamics sta- 
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tistics. For establishments that are growing and that move 
from one size class category to another, base sizing results 
in statistics which indicate that employment growth is 
coming from smaller establishments, whereas end sizing 
results in statistics which indicate that employment growth is 
coming from larger establishments. Similarly, for estab- 
lishments that are contracting and that move from one size 
class category to another, base sizing results in statistics 
which indicate that employment decline is coming from 
larger establishments, whereas end sizing results in sta- 
tistics which indicate that employment decline is coming 
from smaller establishments. Economists refer to this 
statistical phenomenon as the “regression fallacy” or 
“regression-to-the-mean” bias.” 


Calculating rates. Another methodological issue is the 
question of how to compute rates of net and gross job flows. 
That is, should previous-quarter employment, current-quarter 
employment, or an average of the two be used in the de- 
nominator of the rate? An example will help illustrate the 
difference between the methods. Suppose employment in- 
creases from 1 to 2 and then declines back to 1. Aconventional 
growth rate that uses previous-quarter employment in the 
denominator would yield a 100-percent increase followed by 
a 50-percent decrease. Even though the employment changes 
in levels sum to zero (a one-employee increase followed by a 
one-employee decrease), the percentages do not sum to zero. 
In fact, using previous-quarter employment in the 
denominator results in the sum of the percentages being 
greater than zero; the sum would be less than zero if current- 
quarter employment were used in the denominator. In 
contrast, if average employment were used in the de- 
nominator, the growth rate in this example would be a 67- 
percent increase [(2 — 1)/1.5 = 0.67] followed by a 67-percent 
decrease. The example illustrates the fact that using average 
employment in the denominator results in rates that are equal 
in magnitude, but opposite in sign. (That is, the rates are 
symmetric.) 


Unit of analysis: establishment or firm? An establishment is 
typically defined as an economic unit, such as a factory or store, 
that produces goods or provides services. An establishment is 
usually a physical location and is engaged in one, or predom- 
inantly one, type of economic activity. In contrast, a firm is defined 
as an aggregation of establishments under common ownership 
by acorporate parent. Establishment- and firm-level data will be 
identical for firms composed of a single legal entity and thus 
operating a single establishment. However, the size class distri- 
bution of employment differs at the establishment level com- 
pared with the firm level, because defining employment for a 
multiestablishment firm involves aggregating multiple 
establishments into a single larger firm. The methodological 
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question raised in this article is whether there is a difference 
in net and gross job flow statistics if the establishment or the 
firm is used as the unit of analysis. Job flows should be less 
when the firm is the unit of analysis, because gains and losses 
of different establishments within a multiestablishment firm 
can offset each other. 


Data and definitions 


In what follows, net and gross job flows are computed 
under all of the various combinations of methodologies. Net 
and gross job flow statistics are calculated for establishments 
classified into size categories based on base sizing, mean siz- 
ing, and end sizing. The statistics are presented as levels and 
also as rates, with three possible denominators: previous- 
quarter employment, mean employment, and current-quarter 
employment. Also calculated in the article are net and gross 
job flow statistics at both the establishment level and the 
firm level. 

The analysis uses data from the BLs Business Employment 
Dynamics program to calculate the net and gross job flow 
statistics. The new Business Employment Dynamics program 
is an extension of the Quarterly Census of Employment and 
Wages (QCEW) program. The data gathered in the QCEW 
program are a comprehensive and accurate source of em- 
ployment and wages, and provide a virtual census (98 
percent) of employees on nonfarm payrolls. The QCEW data 
are derived from quarterly Unemployment Insurance (UI) 
administrative microdata that all employers subject to State 
ul laws are required to submit. The establishment-level micro- 
data in the QCEW program are then linked across time to 
create a longitudinal data set that can be used to measure 
establishment openings, expansions, contractions, and clos- 
ings on a quarterly basis for the entire U.S. economy. This 
longitudinal establishment-level microdata is the foundation 
for the BLS Business Employment Dynamics program. The 
net and gross job flow statistics produced from the program 
are calculated from existing QCEW microdata without 
additional data collection efforts or additional respondent 
burden.* 

Before discussing the results of the size class analysis, it is 
important to provide definitions of several terms that are used in 
discussing job flow estimates. Establishment estimates are 
estimates generated at the UI reporting-unit level, whereas firm 
estimates are estimates generated at the employer identification 
number level. Employer identification numbers are assigned to 
employers by the Internal Revenue Service to identify legal 
taxpaying business entities. In general, a firm operating in mul- 
tiple States will have a separate UI account for each State, but 
will have one employer identification number covering all of its 
establishments across the Nation. 


Gross job gains are defined as the summation of employment 
gains from expanding establishments and opening estab- 
lishments. Gross job losses are defined as the summation of 

employment losses from contracting establishments and closing 
establishments. Net employment growth is the difference 
between gross job gains and gross job losses and is also the 
difference between employment levels in the current and pre- 
vious quarters. 

The statistics presented in this article use employment for the 
first and second quarters of 2000 and are not seasonally adjust- 
ed. Employment for the quarter is measured for the pay period 
that includes the 12th for the final month of the quarter. To be 
consistent with the scope of the establishments included in the 
Business Employment Dynamics program publications, private 
household workers, establishments in the public sector, and 
establishments located in Puerto Rico or the Virgin Islands are 
excluded from the analysis in this article. The aggregate net and 
gross job flow statistics presented herein replicate the official 
Statistics (not seasonally adjusted) from the BLS Business Em- 
ployment Dynamics program. 

Before turning to the analysis, one caveat should be made 
perfectly clear. The empirical work presented in this article uses 
one quarter of longitudinal establishment microdata (employ- 
ment growth from March 2000 to June 2000) to analyze how net 
and gross job flows are affected by various methodologies. It is 
not clear how methodology effects might interact with sea- 
sonality and cyclicality effects; thus, using different quarters of 
microdata may change the methodological and economic conclu- 
sions the article reaches. 


Results: net employment change 


Establishment-level net employment growth. ‘Table 1 re- 
ports net employment growth statistics at the establishment 
level, calculated under the three alternative measures of em- 
ployer size and the three alternative methods of calculating rates. 
The top third of the table uses the base-size method for cate- 
gorizing establishments into size classes, the middle third uses 
the mean-size method, and the bottom third uses the end-size 
classification method. The three columns reporting net 
employment growth as rates rather than levels use previous- 
quarter, mean-quarter, and current-quarter employment in the 
denominator.’ 

The first observation of note from the table is that the 
method used to classify establishments into size classes has 
substantial effects on the measurement of net employment 
growth. The base-size statistics in the top third of the table 
and the end-size statistics in the bottom third provide dif- 
ferent pictures of employment growth by size class, 
particularly for the smallest establishments. For example, for 
the smallest size category, 1 to 4 employees, the base-size 
statistic shows a net gain of more than | million jobs, whereas 


the end-size statistic indicates a net loss of more than 300,000 
jobs. 

The base-size and end-size statistics for the largest es- 
tablishments also differ. For example, the base-size statistic 
shows that establishments with 500 to 999 employees had a 
net loss of 5,982 jobs, whereas the end-size statistic reveals a 
net gain of 285,743 jobs. Similarly, the base-size statistic 
indicates that establishments with 1,000 or more employees 
created 29,615 net jobs, in contrast to the end-size statistic, 
which shows that such establishments created 342,036 net 
jobs. 

Clearly, the base-size and end-size statistics present sharply 
different portraits of net employment growth. These divergent 
outcomes are consistent with regression-to-the-mean effects: 
the base-size statistics indicate that the smallest establishments 
have substantial net job gains, while the end-size statistics 
indicate that the smallest establishments have sizable net job 
losses. The mean-size statistics in the middle of table 1 show a 
net employment growth profile that is between the base-size 
and the end-size profiles. The profile of net employment growth, 
by size class and for alternative methodologies, is graphed in 
chart 1. 

With regard to the rates, the statistics given in table 1 show 
that the three different methods of calculating rates lead to only 
slight differences in the magnitude of net employment growth. 
For example, the middle third of the table shows that the net 
growth rate of establishments with 1 to 4employees is 6.4 percent 
with previous-quarter employment in the denominator, 6.2 
percent with mean employment in the denominator, and 6.0 
percent with current-quarter employment in the denominator. 
For the largest size categories, the three methodologies result in 
a difference of only one-tenth of one percentage point in the net 
employment growth rates. Relative to the differences resulting 
from alternative size classification methodologies, using alter- 
native employment measures in the denominator of the net 
employment change rate calculations has small effects regarding 
how net employment growth is measured. 

Calculated under mean sizing and with mean-quarter em- 
ployment in the denominator, the net employment growth 
rates are monotonically declining with size. Establishments 
with | to 4 employees have a net growth rate of 6.2 percent, 
and establishments with 1,000 or more employees have a 1.5- 
percent net growth rate. Thus, during the period from March 
2000 to June 2000, smaller establishments have a higher net 
growth rate than larger establishments have. In addition to 
the caveat that this finding may not hold for other quarters,° 
it is important to keep in mind the distinction between rates 
and levels. The levels implied by a small percentage of a large 
base could exceed the levels implied by a large percentage of 
a small base. For example, for establishments with 100 to 249 
employees, a 2.2-percent net growth rate results in 401,843 
new jobs, whereas, for establishments with 5 to 9 employees, 
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Establishment-level net employment growth, by size class, March 2000 to June 2000 


Employment Net employment growth 
ee once March 2000 June 2000 | Change Percent! Percent? Percent® 
Base size class: 

MOtalleccscortrescrae ce cesevasacans costeues 107,672,227 111,115,514 3,443,287 3.2 Sie Sil 
aT (olae- eer ee rare Serre Aco cegee eet Pr 6,416,104 7,492,719 1,076,615 16.8 155 14.4 
BUTONO rte care mee can ote eae. 8,536,938 9,096,884 559,946 6.6 6.4 6.2 
MNOMOSUOM entree nce ceca teres 11,435,844 11,989,228 553,384 4.8 4.7 4.6 
BOT Ora Open inet aes 17,852,421 18,493,078 640,657 3.6 3:5 5 
ES CVITONG Dire eseece ces cee seen scot cakes Ceadens 14,204,271 14,540,138 335,867 2.4 23 BS 
MOOiO}24 Geer eset cc fv isccsesnatrs 17,888,617 18,118,502 229,885 es) i fee! 1S 
DE OOLAGO Wace eee tee eeere err 10,685,404 10,708,704 23,300 oe 2 2 
BOO MOOG Se oe cece ceccenscwisscaccistssen 7, 962,572 7,956,590 —5,982 -1 -1 -1 
MPOOQKOMIMONC 2eetea ssi ans.cecessserss 12,690,056 12,719,671 29,615 ae 2 2 

Mean size class: 

MOC alleeesecan soe cvezcevatees fecteaeeeee 107,672,227 111,115,514 3,443,287 3.2 32 3.1 
UNO) eth eee ete ee ee 6,195,311 6,589,831 394,520 6.4 6.2 6.0 
BOC Se eee eee 8,538,574 8,936,083 397,509 4.7 4.6 4.4 
TOROS Peetare cs scoescaeer ccesronecence 11,494,948 11,997,377 502,429 4.4 4.3 4.2 
20 10:4 OR eS en ee 17,937,339 18,631,953 694,614 3.9 3.8 oa 
CLO) Loe io oe eae ee a Hie ers ees 14,275,241 14,760,229 484,988 3.4 SSR | 33 
100 to 249 17,963,618 18,365,461 401,843 22 2.2 2.2 
250 to 499 10,643,839 10,884,222 240,383 2.3 aS 22 
500 to 999 7, 947,198 8,077,217 130,019 1.6 1.6 1.6 
AROOO’OR MOC ssecetiesteteeeeceate cee 12,676,159 12,873,141 196,982 1.6 15 1.5 

End size class: 

Total 107,672,227 111,115,514 3,443,287 32 se | 
ATOR eG 6,783,156 6,473,174 -309,982 ~4.6 4.7 4.8 
BiO Oh 8,475,384 8,726,219 250,835 2.9 2.9 2.9 
10 to 19 11,345,563 11,788,778 443,215 3.9 3.8 3.8 
20 to 49 17,776,005 18,542,280 766,275 4.3 4.2 4.1 
50 to 99 14,180,981 14,792,541 611,560 4.3 4.2 4.1 
CO ,01l oy, 22: Ke Je PRS ee co ar i 17,869,045 18,546,738 677,693 3.8 a S74 
250 AO AGO eta eae ee 10,614,761 10,990,673 375,912 S5 3:5 3.4 
BOOMO GIO: see cestrereraceoeeee 7, 929,750 8,215,493 285,743 3.6 3.5 3.5 
TOO OOM INOVG ier ees cececsacoreatstesse 12,697,582 13,039,618 342,036 2.7 2.7 2.6 


‘Calculated with previous-quarter employment in the denominator. 
? Calculated with mean-quarter employment in the denominator. 


$ Calculated with current-quarter employment in the denominator. 
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a 4.6-percent growth rate produces 397,509 new jobs. 


Firm-level net employment growth. Table 2 reports net 
employment growth statistics at the firm level, calculated 
under the three alternative measures of employer size and the 
three alternative methods of calculating rates. The main 
results regarding how alternative methodologies affect calcu- 
lations of the net employment growth of establishments also 
hold for calculations of the net employment growth of firms. 
Specifically, the method used to classify firms into size classes 
has substantial effects on net employment growth statistics, 
and the method used to calculate rates has relatively small 
effects. For the smallest establishments and the smallest firms, 
the base-size and end-size net growth statistics differ sys- 
tematically in both magnitude and sign. The base-size and end- 
size estimates for the largest establishments and the largest firms 
also yield different results with respect to the magnitude of net 
job gains attributable to these businesses. 

As mentioned earlier, the employment distributions differ 
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for establishments as opposed to firms. For example, in June 
2000, establishments with 1,000 or more employees ac- 
counted for slightly more than 13 million employees, whereas 
firms with 1,000 or more employees accounted for more than 
41 million employees. In terms of percentages, 12 percent of 
jobs were in establishments with 1,000 or more employees, 
whereas 37 percent of jobs were in firms with 1,000 or more 
employees. Could this difference in the distribution of 
employment by size class affect the net employment growth 
Statistics? Using the statistics from the mean-size meth- 
odology of classifying establishments and firms into size 
categories, chart 2 graphs the net employment growth by 
size class for establishments and for firms. The chart shows 
that, for most size categories, net job growth measured at the 
establishment level is somewhat higher than net job growth 
measured at the firm level. However, these small differences 
may be accounted for in the largest firm size category; that is, 
firms with 1,000 or more employees grew by 529,759 jobs, 
whereas establishments with 1,000 or more employees grew 


Establishment-level net employment growth, by size class, using alternative size class 
methodologies, March 2000 to June 2000 


Net change Net change 
in employment in employment 
1,200,000 1,200,000 


800,000 |- Base size 


Mean size 


400,000 


End size 


~ 800,000 


400,000 


| | | 


by 196,982 jobs. The obvious conclusion, based upon chart 2, is 
that using the establishment, rather than the firm, as the unit of 
analysis does affect how we interpret the net employment 
growth attributable to small businesses compared with that of 
large businesses. 


Results: gross job flows 


Establishment-level gross job flows. The statistics in tables 1 
and 2 report how employment grew from March 2000 to June 
2000. This change in employment is the net result of the millions 
of business establishments in the U.S. economy changing their 
specific employment levels. Statistics on gross job gains and 
gross job losses decompose the net establishment growth sta- 
tistic in such a way that one can observe the underlying dy- 
namics resulting from establishment openings and ex- 
pansions, as opposed to that stemming from establishment 
contractions and closings. 

Establishment-level gross job flow statistics are reported in 
table 3. Similar to tables 1 and 2, table 3 reports gross job gains 
and gross job losses with the use of the base-size method, the 
mean-size method, and the end-size method for classifying 
establishments into size classes. All percentages reported in 


-400,000 -400,000 
1 5 10 20 50 100 250 500 1,000 
to 4 to9 to 19 to 49 to 99 to 249 to 499 to 999 or more 


Size class 


table 3 use mean-quarter employment in the denominator. 

One immediate conclusion from the table is that the magnitude 
of the gross job flow statistics is substantially larger than that of 
the net employment growth statistics. The net employment 
change of 3,443,287 jobs between March 2000 and June 2000 is 
the result of gross gains of 10,306,902 jobs in expanding and 
opening establishments and gross losses of 6,863,615 jobs in 
contracting and closing establishments. Expressed in per- 
centages, the net employment growth rate of 3.2 percent 
(rounded) is the difference of the gross job gain rate of 9.4 
percent and the gross job loss rate of 6.3 percent. The relatively 
large gross job flow statistics indicate a substantial amount 
of “churning” underlying net employment growth.° 

By definition, because the sum of gross job gains and gross 
job losses equals net employment growth, the substantial effects 
of alternative size classification methodologies on the net 
employment growth statistics also will affect the gross job gain 
and loss statistics. The gross job gains for the smallest estab- 
lishments are almost twice as high when calculated with the 
base-size methodology (1.7 million) as when calculated with the 
end-size methodology (911,000). Similarly, the gross job losses 
for the smallest establishments are almost twice as high when 
calculated with the end-size methodology (1.2 million) as 
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Size Class and Job Flows 


Firm-level net employment growth, by size class, March 2000 to June 2000 


Employment Net employment growth 
a a aa March 2000 | June 2000 Change Percent! Percent? Percent 
Base size class: 

MOtalnsterccsesncct arnt ee ere vas 107,672,227 111,115,514 3,443,287 3.2 3.2 Sel 
tO: ede tee nectteereweysexreceexicncr eats 5,298,827 6,199,132 900,305 17.0 157 14.5 
BxlOnO earners eae nenne eet iscs er 6,446,111 6,912,377 466,266 Te 7.0 6.7 
NOtOnt Ol teeeecercecerescteveeracencecce 8,048,243 8,512,151 463,908 5.8 5.6 5.4 
DONO Oem ee cece ete crcencaaee 11,670,622 12,215,929 545,307 47 4.6 4.5 
BO O;O Oeeretrccystcctessucncrvconere= <2 8,926,325 9,218,794 292,469 3.3 3.2 3.2 
WOOMOI24 ler creer sterccestcens 11,274,986 11,537,905 262,919 2.3 2.3 23 
PSION GO). 42) 9 cheered ae etary Pee OEIE 7,955,188 8,050,794 95,606 dea qe 1:2 
GO OMOLG GO es csstccescavescateniscceeses 7,536,968 7,596,981 60,013 8 8 8 
AOOOLOGIMONGecaenscncctcrersceceone ce 40,514,957 40,871,451 356,494 9 9 9 

Mean size class: 

HORA aces ceestecs ons a cacreseevkwanencs 107,672,227 111,115,514 3,443,287 3.2 3.2 3.1 
HAtOVA ese tice vonetctecvancs Jonceesseetetetns 5,097,751 5,469,221 371,470 7.3 7.0 6.8 
BGO hae ercnersratec fete scstessececnieececve 6,448,735 6,822,652 373,917 5.8 5.6 55 
MO MtOn IO aeeersesseesersrcesssccrcnseerancs 8,081,625 8,522,480 440,855 55 5.3 52 
DOHO.4O retest tintresaterereteet 11,722,143 12,314,797 592,654 5.1 4.9 4.8 
BOO, 9 Ober eves ceescspsasccssecseecese zu 8,954,323 9,359,883 405,560 45 4.4 4.3 
A OOiO24 OW os cotyarcecrece eee: 11,346,789 11,724,154 377,365 3.3 33 3.2 
PASO COVCASIS hese phone eer eee ee 7,936,870 8,121,182 184,312 2.3 2.3 yds) 
BOOMO OG Oreste ceccsecteee tess eceants 7,556,513 7,723,908 167,395 2.2 2.2 22 
HPOOOIOl ION ences o-eeccesccoese ances 40,527,478 41,057,237 529,759 1.3 1.3 13 

End size class: 

Otay wren ecerste tesserae 107,672,227 111,115,514 3,443,287 32 $2 3.1 
WOr4 Cree eres tr amrecdtcertceee cote 5,541,802 5,349,199 -192,603 -3.5 -3.5 -3.6 
aE LOW: pee ke, ee eS 6,345,319 6,640,041 294,722 4.6 4.5 4.4 
gOS (ona Ke Sahn ai BR ai ec 7,923,764 8,377,792 454,028 SF 5.6 5.4 
AYA ORC NG [aa rat ete ee Nee 11,634,857 12,301,435 666,578 ot 5.6 5.4 
BOS OIO OU eanrcnrsensteasteris entree ce 8,921,007 9,397,704 476,697 5.3 §2 5.1 
WON Once avcrscercteveeerecteresceece 11,362,907 11,859,807 496,900 4.4 4.3 4.2 
250A 9 cg asivass nies seeks 7,906,094 8,185,199 279,105 3.5 3.5 3.4 
BOO OOOO eer ca een neta caes oer tearte 7,517,396 7,760,933 243,537 3.2 3.2 3.1 
AS OOO Ove MONO secerssavcasscsassvensoareeee 40,519,081 41,243,404 724,323 1.8 1.8 ‘eae 1.8 
‘Calculated with previous-quarter employment in the denominator. 3 Calculated with current-quarter employment in the denominator. 
? Calculated with mean-quarter employment in the denominator. 


when calculated with the base-size methodology (668,000). 
These differences in both the gross job gain and the gross 
job loss statistics resulting from different size classification 
methodologies help explain why alternative methodologies 
have such a substantial effect on the net employment growth 
statistics for the smallest establishments (a gain of 1,076,615 
jobs compared with a loss of 309,982 jobs). For all size classes, 
the mean-size methodology shows gross job flows that are 
between the base-size and end-size flows. 

The gross job gain and gross job loss statistics by size 
class, computed under different methodologies, are depicted 
in charts 3 and 4. The base-size and end-size statistics show 
sharply different pictures of gross job flows by size class and 
emphasize how important differences in methodology are in 
examining longitudinal employment statistics. The high net 
employment growth of the smallest establishments computed 
under base sizing is the net result of both higher gross job 
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gains and lower gross job losses relative to gross job flow 
statistics computed under alternative methodologies. 

One additional finding in table 3 warrants mention: the gross 
job gain rates and the gross job loss rates both monotonically 
decline with employer size, regardless of the method used to 
categorize employers by size class. This means that small 
establishments gain and lose jobs at a much higher rate than 
do large establishments. However, caution is advised when 
these statistics are used to discuss job creation. First, finding 
that small establishments have a higher gross job gain rate 
than large establishments have is not equivalent to affirming 
that small establishments have more gross job gains. For 
example, from the mean size class portion of table 3, es- 
tablishments with 1 to 4 employees have a gross job gain rate 
of 20.9 percent, and establishments with 10 to 19 employees 
have a gross job gain rate of 12.4 percent. But establishments 
with | to 4 employees have gross job gains of 1.335 million 
jobs, while establishments with 10 to 19 employees have 


March 2000 to June 2000 


Establishment- and firm-level net employment growth, using mean-size methodology, 


Net change Net change 
in employment in employment 
800,000 800,000 


Establishment 


400,000 


fe) | | | 


~ 400,000 


| | | 


1 S) 10 20 
to 19 to 49 


gross job gains of 1.453 million jobs. Second, it is important 
to keep in mind the distinction between gross job gains and 
net job gains, because, although small establishments have a 
high gross job gain rate, they also have a high gross job loss 
rate. 


Firm-level gross job flows. Firm-level gross job flow 
statistics are reported in table 4. Although many of the 
conclusions about net and gross job flows at the firm level 
are qualitatively similar to the conclusions from the analysis 
of establishment-level statistics, one quantitative difference 
warrants mention. As noted earlier, a comparison of the 
statistics produced by the mean size class calculations in 
tables 3 and 4 shows that the net employment growth of the 
largest employers (with 1,000 or more employees) varies 
with whether establishments or firms are the unit of analysis 
(196,982 net jobs, compared with 529,759 net jobs). The 
number of gross jobs gained and gross jobs lost by the 
largest employers also varies as a function of whether the 
establishment or the firm is the unit of analysis. Estab- 
lishments with 1,000 or more employees had 510,331 gross 


to 99 


Size class 


0 
1,000 
or more 


100 250 500 
to 249 to 499 to 999 


job gains, whereas firms with 1,000 or more employees had 
1,374,207 gross job gains. As reflected in the relative sim- 
ilarity of the gross job gain rates, this difference between 
the establishment-level gross job flows and the firm-level 
gross job flows is attributable to the difference in the 
distribution of employment in establishments as opposed 
to firms. 


USING MICRODATA FROM THE NEW BLS BUSINESS 
EMPLOYMENT DYNAMICS PROGRAM, this article has 
reviewed some of the core methodological issues involved 
in estimating net and gross job flows by size class. Some 
significant findings from the review are as follows: (1) 
base-sizing and end-sizing methods produce systematically 
different pictures of job flows, particularly for the smallest 
employers; (2) the measure used in the denominator to 
calculate job flow rates has relatively small effects on the 
net employment growth statistics; and (3) the contribution 
of large employers to net employment growth depends 
upon whether the unit of analysis is the establishment or 
the firm. 
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Size Class and Job Flows 


Establishment-level gross job flows, by size class, March 2000 to June 2000 


Level Percent 
Bogie en ees Net Gross Gross Net Gross Gross 
employment job job employment job job 
growth gains losses growth! gains' losses! 
+- i 
Base size class: 
3,443,287 10,306,902 6,863,615 32 9.4 6.3 
1,076,615 1,744,771 668,156 155 25.1 9.6 
559,946 1,355,212 795,266 6.4 15.4 9.0 
553,384 1,490,750 937,366 4.7 12.7 8.0 
20 to 49 .... 640,657 1,890,515 1,249,858 3.5 10.4 6.9 
S1O)H COW CNS irre pretennecns meee eee ee 335,867 1,199,079 863,212 23 8.3 6.0 
TOOWOY24 9 ene en erte creases eases 229,885 1,229,324 999,439 Lis 6.8 5.6 
250 to 499 .... 23,300 604,134 580,834 2 57 5.4 
SOOO SOc csc cncoceecetespeseceseee —-5,982 361,229 367,211 -.1 45 4.6 
AM OOQIOFEMONE ccaccesttteecca ter ceerisec 29,615 431,888 402,273 2 3.4 3.2 
Mean size class: 
3,443,287 10,306,902 6,863,615 3.2 9.4 6.3 
394,520 1,335,401 940,881 6.2 20.9 14.7 
397,509 1,280,702 883,193 4.6 14.7 10.1 
502,429 1,453,232 950,803 4.3 12.4 8.1 
694,614 1,920,906 1,226,292 3.8 10.5 6.7 
484,988 1,315,253 830,265 3.3 9.1 5.7 
401,843 1,342,194 940,351 22 7.4 52 
240,383 710,309- 469,926 2.2 6.6 4.4 
130,019 438,574 308,555 1.6 55 3.9 
TOO OD! OF MONO ns: sees oseesoscsereectece 196,982 510,331 313,349 1.5 4.0 25 
End size class: 
OTA Cees cuve- soc docmesraveyaecs tees 3,443,287 10,306,902 6,863,615 32 9.4 6.3 
HL ORCA eeepc er sracstacensscaettestetetdceeees -309,982 911,039 1,221,021 4.7 13.8 18.4 
ESO artaccrccci decries neresteecer ee 250,835 1,147,300 896,465 2.9 1333 10.4 
OROUG HAL D, RiAe srmtetarncRne 443,215 1,411,638 968,423 3.8 12.2 8.4 
PAD) (olW No) oer cr i tober Ee PePERERPEREE 766,275 1,968,567 1,202,292 4.2 10.8 6.6 
ELON ar eg ach asyacx soak actives Cepraabirs 611,560 1,386,546 774,986 4.2 9.6 5.4 
MOOKOVZAG Were. ceticcacavaseesuessoctaseun 677,693 1,506,673 828,980 3.7 8.3 4.6 
ZOO OO Mer tiptecsesaesthecsuartenteasene 375,912 801,911 425,999 3.5 7.4 3.9 
£5190 Colt?) 21° ue ee cper on PPERPEE ee PCE Pen 285,743 544,439 258,696 3.5 6.7 3.2 
AAO O OKO ONC vesseesesacanaenssxerevevines 342,036 | 628,789 286,753 af 4.9 2.2 


‘Calculated with mean-quarter employment in the denominator. 


The BLS Business Employment Dynamics program is 
dedicated to the development and publication of a wide 
variety of measures that reveal the underlying movements in 
business and employment. As a part of the extension of this 
work, the Bureau plans to release a research or development 
series of historical size class data in the fall of 2004, using the 
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three alternative sizing methods described in this article. The 
publication of this series is intended to stimulate a review of 
the issues, methods, and concepts behind measuring em- 
ployment change by size. The Bureau will be soliciting com- 
ments from the user community prior to introducing a formal 
publication-ready series of size class data. (I 


Gross job 
gains 


Establishment-level gross job gains, by size class, using alternative size class 
methodologies, March 2000 to June 2000 
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Gross job 
losses 


Establishment-level gross job losses, by size class, using alternative size class 
methodologies, March 2000 to June 2000 
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Size Class and Job Flows 


Firm-level gross job flows, by size class, March 2000 to June 2000 


Level Percent 
Number of employees Net Gross Gross Net Gross Gross 
employment job job employment job job 
growth | gains losses growth! gains' losses 
Base size class 
pT Otel ince csesane sete es seca tee crates 3,443,287 8,790,144 5,346,857 Se. 8.0 4.9 
TatOrA wie cer cee ne ee tvcicant tyes 900,305 1,444,044 543,739 15:7 25.1 9.5 
ENIORO terres cera een 466,266 1,076,583 610,317 7.0 16.1 9.1 
ICON Lov NOES eee ace eer ene ore eae 463,908 1,122,870 658,962 5.6 13.6 8.0 
QO MOPAD arre censcoone renee eee cee 545,307 1,348,045 802,738 4.6 11.3 6.7 
BOHOIO SG ereescn eee teen teeta 292,469 819,127 526,658 2 9.0 5.8 
HOOMO24 Sierra cetae tees toes, cette 262,919 835,774 572,855 2.3 hed 5.0 
25 OMOIAO OD ee rate eee ena eas 95,606 481,083 385,477 2 6.0 4.8 
BO OO/99 Ole aeescccaeatitavecestsvastccesese 60,013 374,043 314,030 8 4.9 4.2 
OOOKOMMONG sr -sccesescacsseereeeree ee 356,494 1,288,575 932,081 9 oe 2.3 
Mean size class: 
3,443,287 8,790,144 5,346,857 3.2 8.0 4.9 
371,470 alZostoo 753,680 7.0 21.3 14.3 
373,917 1,027,239 653,322 5.6 iS 9.8 
440,855 1,092,129 651,274 SE. 13:2 7.8 
592,654 1,358,373 765,719 4.9 11.3 6.4 
405,560 892,330 486,770 4.4 9.7 5.3 
377,365 928,021 550,656 33 8.0 4.8 
184,312 539,231 354,919 aS 6.7 4.4 
167,395 453,464 286,069 Ze 5.9 Sur 
529,759 1,374,207 844,448 es 3.4 24 
3,443,287 8,790,144 5,346,857 S2 8.0 4.9 
-192,603 769,315 961,918 -3.5 14.1 17-7 
294,722 941,674 646,952 4.5 14.5 10.0 
454,028 1,089,876 635,848 5.6 13.4 7.8 
666,578 1,431,125 764,547 5.6 12.0 6.4 
476,697 960,106 483,409 5.2 10.5 5.3 
100 to 249 496,900 1,024,722 527,822 4.3 8.8 4.5 
250 to 499 279,105 591,823 312,718 3.5 7.4 3.9 
500 to 999 243,537 489,258 245,721 3.2 6.4 32 
AGO ON OMIMONG inesecs caveraczsoveceseeeeceense 724,323 1,492,245 767,922 1.8 <0 1.9 
| als 


‘Calculated with mean-quarter employment in the denominator. 


Notes 


' One other issue that has been raised in the gross job flows literature 
is the definition of a small business. This article presents its statistics 
using BLS standard size class categories. Users can then aggregate 
categories in the manner they wish to for various definitions of the 
term small business. 


2 For more information on regression-to-the-mean bias, see Steven 
J. Davis, John C. Haltiwanger, and Scott Schuh, Job Creation and 
Destruction (Cambridge, MA, MIT Press, 1996), especially chapter 4; 


and Milton Friedman, “Do Old Fallacies Ever Die?” Journal of 


Economic Literature, December 1992, pp. 2129-32. 


* For more information about the Business Employment Dynamics 
program, see James R. Spletzer, R. Jason Faberman, Akbar Sadeghi, David 
M. Talan, and Richard L. Clayton, “Business Employment Dynamics,” 
Monthly Labor Review, April 2004, pp. 29-42. The Business Employment 
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Dynamics program website is www.bls.gov/bdm. 


* A technical point warrants mention. Establishment births in June 
2000 are not in the database in March 2000, and establishment deaths 
are not in the database in June 2000. Thus, base-size employment is 
defined for openings as of June 2000, and end-size employment is 
defined for closings as of March 2000. To calculate the mean size of 
openings and closings, employment in the quarter in which the unit 
was not present was set to zero. 


° This finding of monotonically declining (not seasonally adjusted) 
net employment growth rates does not hold for the other quarters in 
calendar-year 2000. 


° For further analysis and discussion of this topic, see Spletzer and 
others, “Business Employment Dynamics.” 
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Self-employment in the U.S. — 


Self-employment in the 
United States: an update 


Self-employment continues to be an important source 
of jobs in the United States; as in the past, 
the incidence of self-employment continues to be highest 


among men, whites, older workers, 


and in agriculture, construction, and services industries 


ollowing a long-term decline, the 
HR proportion of total employment made up 

of self-employed workers has leveled 
off in recent years. In 2003, 10.3 million work- 
ers were self-employed. The self-employment 
rate—the proportion of total employment made 
up of the self-employed—was 7.5 percent, up 
slightly from the rate in 2002. Reflecting the 
protracted shift away from agricultural self- 
employment, the vast majority (90.8 percent) 
of the self-employed in 2003 were in nonagri- 
cultural industries; in contrast, this proportion 
was 56.7 percent in the late-1940s. 

Information on employment and unemploy- 
ment is available from the Current Population 
Survey (cps).! In addition to classifying em- 
ployment by occupation and industry, the cps 
subdivides employment by class of worker— 
that is, wage and salary employment, self-em- 
ployment, and unpaid family work. 

This article discusses the cps measurement 
of self-employment, addresses historical trends 
in self-employment, and provides an overview 
of characteristics of the self-employed. 


How are the self-employed 
measured in the cps? 


Since January 1994, employed respondents in 
the monthly cps have been asked the following 
question: “Last month, were you employed by 
government, by a private company, a nonprofit 


organization, or were you self-employed?” 

Individuals in the cps who respond that they 
were employed by government, a private com- 
pany, or a nonprofit organization are classified 
as wage and salary workers. Individuals who 
respond that they are self-employed are asked: 
“Is this business incorporated?” Individuals 
who respond “yes” are classified as wage and 
salary workers and are treated as employees of 
their own businesses. The “no” responses are 
classified as unincorporated self-employed— 
the measure that typically appears in Bureau of 
Labor Statistics publications. 

Although the basic questions to determine 
class of worker status have undergone few 
changes since 1948, there is a break in series 
that took effect in 1967. Prior to that year, there 
was no question on incorporation of a business 
for the self-employed. Beginning in 1967, in- 
dividuals identified as incorporated self-em- 
ployed were classified as wage and salary work- 
ers. As table 1 shows, there was a substantial 
decline in self-employment beginning in 1967 
due to the fact that these individuals were now 
classified as wage and salary workers. Other 
changes were implemented with the redesign of 
the cps in 1994.7 Furthermore, in 2003, the cps 
adopted the 2002 North American Industry 
Classification System (NAIcs) and the 2000 
Standard Occupational Classification (soc) sys- 
tem. The switch to these new classification sys- 
tems affects comparability of the estimates of 
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Self-employment in the U.S. 


employment by class of worker. 

Table 2 shows data on incorporated self-employment since 
1989. The proportion of total employment composed of the 
incorporated self-employed was nearly unchanged at 3.0 per- 
cent during the 1989-93 period; the implementation of the 
redesign of the cps in 1994 caused the proportion to increase 
to 3.5 percent.* Since 1994, the rate of incorporated self- 
employment has ranged between 3.2 and 3.6 percent. Esti- 
mates of incorporated self-employment are available prior to 
1989. These data show that incorporation has become in- 
creasingly common over time, rising from 1.5 million in 
March 1976 to 2.1 million in 1979 and 2.8 million in 1982; 
as a proportion of total employment, the rates rose from 1.8 
percent to 2.2 percent to 2.8 percent over these points in time. 
The move toward incorporation is a function of many com- 
plex factors. Workers will typically incorporate their busi- 
ness for traditional benefits of the corporate structure, in- 
cluding limited liability, tax considerations, and the enhanced 
opportunity to raise capital through the sale of stocks and 
bonds. 


[In thousands] 


Unincorporated self-employment, annual averages, selected years, 1948-2003 


Trends in self-employment 


The proportion of individuals who are self-employed has 
fallen steadily since the late-1940s. (See table 1.) Several 
reasons could explain the overall decline in self-employment 
over the period. The most obvious reason is the overall de- 
cline in agricultural employment, an area in which a large 
proportion of employment comprises the self-employed. 
This decrease in self-employment in agriculture is primarily 
due to the disappearance of small farms, the rise of large 
farming operations, and enhanced productivity in the agri- 
cultural sector. A second explanation is the increase in the 
likelihood of businesses to incorporate—often for tax pur- 
poses. This would result in a decrease in the self-employed 
because in the official statistics workers in these firms are 
now classified as wage and salary workers. For instance, 
between 1990 and 2003, the proportion of nonagricultural 
employment made up of the unincorporated self-employed 
declined from 7.5 to 6.9 percent, while the proportion of non- 
farm employment composed of the incorporated self-em- 


T 
All industries | Nonagricultural industries Agriculture 
Year 
Total Self- Total Self- Total Self- 
Percent 

employed | employed Percent employed employed tats employed | employed Pane 
AS 4B eStats. 58,343 10,775 18.5 50,714 6,110 12.0 7,629 4,665 61.1 
1950 ae os 58,918 10,359 17.6 51,758 6,019 11.6 7,160 4,340 60.6 
WOOO ateeceeecronce 62,170 9,577 15.4 55,722 5,851 10.5 6,450 3,726 57.8 
TOBOLA eee. 65,778 9,098 13.8 60,318 6,303 10.4 5,458 2,795 Stk 
VOD GS er ree 71,088 8,394 11.8 66,726 6,097 9.1 4,361 2,297 52.7 
TO BG -anavemanagise 72,895 8,127 Ade 68,915 5,991 8.7 3,979 2,136 S37 
NOG 20a a3, Sena00 74,372 7,170 9.6 70,527 5,174 73 3,844 1,996 51.9 
VOTO cavateecdincae 78,678 7,031 8.9 75,215 5,221 6.9 3,463 1,810 62:3 
TOS tase 85,846 7,427 8.7 82,438 5,705 6.9 3,408 1,722 50.5 
1980: 2.5.oeaeeats 99,303 8,642 8.7 95,938 7,000 73 3,365 1,642 48.8 
IRC othe, aoa ene 107,150 9,269 8.7 103,971 7iBit Rs 3,179 1,458 45.9 
NGOOWS: Reatehdaee 118,793 10,097 8.5 115,570 8,719 7.5 3,223 1,378 42.8 
100425. Faison cacens 123,060 10,648 8.7 119,651 9,003 TAS 3,409 1,645 48.3 
tc /> ee 124,900 10,482 8.4 121,460 8,902 7.3 3,440 1,580 45.9 
NOOO) Precrtctrevesece 126,708 10,489 8.3 123,264 8,971 tes 3,443 1,518 44.1 
OGY cease stots 129,558 10,513 8.1 126,159 9,056 Ge 3,399 1,457 42.9 
OG Gievetieetesnvosnse 131,463 10,303 7.8 128,085 8,962 7.0 3,378 1,341 39.7 
CEE pereniteeeet 133,488 10,087 7.6 130,207 8,790 6.8 3,281 1,297 39.5 

£240) 0]0 kate SEE 136,891 10,215 7.5 134,427 9,205 6.8 2,464 1,010 
, : ; : ; : 41.0 
UO Sorgencsecaeteeece 136,933 10,109 7.4 134,635 9,121 6.8 2,299 988 43.0 
2002" shes eee 136,485 9,926 iso 134,174 8,923 6.7 2,311 1,003 43.4 
PANO S bees er ees cae 137,736 10,295 (gts) 135,461 L 9,344 6.9 2,275 951 41.8 

aa is 


' Prior to 1967, estimates of the self-employed included persons who 
operated their own incorporated businesses, not specifically identified until 
that year. 


? Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for earlier years 
due to a major redesign of the crs. 
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* Data for 2000-03 have been revised to incorporate Census 2000 
population controls. 


“Data for nonagricultural and agricultural industries are not directly 
comparable due to adoption of the North American Industry Classification 
System (Naics) and the Standard Occupational Classification (soc) system. 


| Table 2. | Incorporated self-employment, annual averages, 1989-2003 
(In thousands] 
ir 5 Z 
All industries Nonagricultural industries Agriculture 
Year 
Total Incorporated Dartent Total Incorporated Barcent Total ec Percent 
employed | self-employed employed | self-employed employed 
employed 
t 
| 
NOES cree aeees 117,342 3,444 2.9 114,142 3,311 2.9 3,199 133 4.2 
NOGO as peesuseceess 118,793 3,463 2.9 115,570 3,332 2.9 3,223 131 41 
NOG ee e.. eeccess 117,718 3,379 2.9 114,449 3;253 2.8 3,269 126 3.9 
NOG 2 ec certs: 118,492 3,519 3.0 115,245 3.301 2.9 3,247 148 4.6 
99S! se scssasnceccs 120,259 Sifstefs) 3.0 117,144 3,399 2.9 3,115 156 5.0 
WOO Aa rcsccetaveee 123,060 4,246 3.5 119,651 4,049 3.4 3,409 197 5.8 
1 Ke |e Lote eee eee 124,900 4,224 3.4 121,460 4,011 6.53} 3,440 213 6.2 
VOGC ests ns sez 126,708 4,080 3.2 123,264 3,917 3.2 3,443 163 4.7 
WOOT sectcnc teansee 129,558 4,341 3.4 126,159 4,142 3.3 3,399 199 5.9 
1998 srrsvsecensceeee 131,463 4,290 3.3 128,085 4,099 Sie 3,378 191 5.7 
TS irereeeae cere 133,488 4,303 3.2 130,207 4,116 3.2 3,281 187 hil 
200048 ee ee. 136,891 4,458 3:3 134,427 4,316 32 2,464 142 5.8 
2O0N oa eer 136,933 4,452 3.3 134,635 4,313 3.2 2,299 139 6.0 
PA0( OAc screeners 136,485 4,608 3.4 134,174 4,476 3.3 2,311 132 Swi 
2003 ree ete 137,736 4,956 3.6 135,461 4,810 Sgr | 2,275 146 6.4 
| 
' Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for earlier years population controls. 
due to a major redesign of the crs and the introduction of 1990 census- 
based population controls, adjusted for the estimated undercount. 5 Data are not directly comparable due to adoption of the North American 
Industry Classification System (Naics) and the Standard Occupational 
? Data for 2000-03 have been revised to incorporate Census 2000 Classification (soc) system. 


ployed rose from 2.9 to 3.6 percent over the same period. 

Research carried out by Marilyn E. Manser and Garnett 
Picott compared the contribution of self-employment to net 
job creation in Canada and the United States. The authors 
found that, during the 1980s, the role of self-employment 
within the two countries was somewhat similar. During the 
1990s, however, self-employment accounted for essentially 
none of the net job creation in the United States, whereas the 
majority of net employment growth in Canada over the same 
period was composed of self-employed workers.° 

Generally, during labor market contractions, most la- 
bor force groups are impacted negatively and experience 
a decline in employment. This procyclical response cer- 
tainly affects many of the self-employed, as their busi- 
nesses fail when profits decline or disappear. However, a 
competing countercyclical effect could result if laid-off 
wage and salary workers must rely on what was formerly 
“moonlighting” self-employment or possibly enter the 
ranks of the self-employed. 

Recent analysis conducted by Ellen R. Rissman used data 
from the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth (NLsy) and, 
based on the model formulated in her study, found that flows 
into self-employment occur during recessions and flows out 
of self-employment occur during economic expansions.° 

Additional research carried out by Daniel Aaronson, Ellen 
R. Rissman, and Daniel G. Sullivan concluded that a large 


proportion of the increase in self-employment since the be- 
ginning of the most recent recession is due to unincorporated 
firms emerging during weak economic conditions.’ 

Indeed, there has been an increase in the proportion of 
nonagricultural employment made up of the self-employed 
since the end of the most recent recession.’ Between early 
2002 and mid-2004, labor market conditions continued to be 
somewhat sluggish, and, over this period, nonagricultural 
self-employment rose slightly from 6.5 percent to 6.8 per- 
cent of total nonagricultural employment.’ (See chart 1.) 


Characteristics of the self-employed 


Demographics. In 2003, older workers were more likely to 
be self-employed than younger workers.'° (See tables 3 and 
4.) (The following analysis will primarily focus on the unin- 
corporated self-employed; in most cases the patterns exhib- 
ited by the incorporated self-employed are very similar.) The 
self-employment rate for workers age 65 and older was 19.1 
percent, in contrast with only about 2.0 percent for their coun- 
terparts age 16 to 19 and age 20 to 24. Younger workers 
rarely have acquired the capital and managerial skills needed 
to start a business, whereas many older workers may be able 
to obtain these resources through their own efforts or through 
access to available credit. Furthermore, older workers who 
have retired from wage and salary jobs may become self- 
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| Chart 1. Nonagricultural self-employment as a percent of total nonagricultural employment, 


1990-2004, seasonally adjusted 
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Note: Shaded areas represent recessions. Data are monthly. 
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employed to supplement their retirement income. 

Recent research conducted by Julie Zissimopoulos and 
Lynn A. Karoly examined factors associated with transitions 
into self-employment among older individuals. Using 
longitudinal data from the Health and Retirement Study, the 
authors analyzed the impact of a person’s health, wealth, 
access to employer-provided benefits, and other factors such 
as availability of a flexible work schedule on their wage and 
salary job. The authors concluded that the likelihood of 
future groups of older workers to enter self-employment at 
the same rates as those observed in their study will be affected 
by economic conditions, individual wealth, and other fac- 
tors such as possible changes to the Social Security system 
and other social insurance programs and technological 
advances.!! 

Self-employment is more common among men than 
women. In 2003, 8.8 percent of men were self-employed, 
compared with 6.0 percent of women. Self-employed men 
are more likely than their female counterparts to be employed 
in industries—construction, for example—that have a large 
proportion of self-employed workers. 

Whites were more likely than blacks or Hispanics to op- 
erate their own businesses. In 2003, the self-employment 
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rate for whites was 8.0 percent, while the rates for blacks or 
African Americans and Hispanics or Latinos were 4.1 per- 
cent and 5.5 percent, respectively. The rate for Asians was 
6.9 percent. 

Michael Hout and Harvey S. Rosen used the General So- 
cial Survey to study how family background affects the prob- 
ability of being self-employed. The authors found that blacks 
have lower rates of self-employment than whites partly be- 
cause of their differing family structures. Also, within each 
family type, blacks had lower self-employment rates than 
whites. Hout and Rosen contend that there is no indication 
that the rates of self-employment between blacks and whites 
will converge in the near future.'? 

Other research carried out by Robert W. Fairlie and Bruce 
D. Meyer examined trends in white and black male self-em- 
ployment in nonagricultural industries from 1910 to 1997. 
The authors found that self-employment rates declined 
through 1970 and then rose. With regard to white males, 
trends in business ownership were due to falling rates within 
industries, ending in 1970, and then counterbalanced by a 
continued shift towards industries with a large proportion of 
self-employed workers. Blacks were much less likely than 
whites to be self-employed over the 1910-97 period. In their 


| Table 3. | Unincorporated self-employed, incorporated self-employed, and wage and salary workers by sex and 


selected characteristics, 2003 annual averages 
Unincorporated self-employed Incorporated self-employed Wage and salary workers’ 
Characteristic 
Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women 
= + + aie 
Age 
Total, 16 years and older: 
TMMOUSANAS <2 -ccssassste es 10,295 6,430 3,865 4,956 3,626 1,330 122,358 63,236 59,123 

POLCON ti: S.i.cseseccstneemenee, 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
AGMOMONVEArS cites ccctererete rss. 9 1.0 7 2 2 5 4.7 4.5 5.0 
ZOMOZA VOANS in. centen. teeeeroes 2.6 2.8 2.3 1.0 9 ke 10.7 10.8 10.6 
ZONOMSAIVOATS mee eessentetees eee 15.6 15.3 16.2 alas) Wiss) 12.0 23.0 24.1 21.8 
SO tO AASV CRIS ate. .ccscseehereces 26.4 25.4 28.0 28.7 29.0 27.8 25.1 25.4 24.8 
ASO! S4:VOOtS i 2iv.c.s-cstacesactecs 27.1 27.2 27.0 30.8 30.6 31.4 PS) Zillah 23.4 
Hot O4NVOAars esseseerecsteretes cscs 18.8 19.1 18.3 20.5 19.9 22.0 Te 10.7 11.6 
65 years and older ................. 8.5 9.2 Tes) Wee 7.8 5.6 Pasi ali 2.8 

Race and Hispanic or 

Latino ethnicity 
WIN Receetecscecsteeans nce cctteeedecedes 88.2 88.7 87.3 90.1 90.5 88.9 82.2 83.6 80.7 
Black or African American ... 5.8 5.6 6.1 4.1 4.2 3.9 11.4 10.0 12.9 
ASIAN cece ce oreo soecc access okcesteers 3.9 3.5 4.4 4.6 4.2 5.9 4.2 4.3 41 
Hispanic or Latino .................. 9.3 10.2 Tete 5:5 5.4 5.9 13.2 15.2 11.0 
Country of birth 
and US. citizenship status 
WISSDONN ft 87.2 86.6 88.1 87.0 86.8 87.3 85.5 83.4 87.8 
Foreign-born ... 12.8 13.4 11.9 13.1 13.2 12.8 14.5 16.6 12:2 
WISKCIIZENE es... 6.4 6.4 6.3 8.6 8.6 8.6 5.5 5.6 5.4 
Not a U.S. citizen 6.4 7.0 5.6 4.5 4.6 44 9.0 11.0 6.8 
Educational attainment 
Totai, 25 years and older: 
MMOUSANGS etc eren center eno. 9,936 6,186 3,750 4,896 3,586 1,310 103,454 53,553 49,901 

ORCC MM ieote-creectee sss teuseteconse ce 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Less than a high school 

CHPIOM Aieecree-tesnaeensereerccceene 10.6 12.7 7.3 4.9 Sal 4.4 9.9 11.8 7.8 
High school graduates, 

NOICONSGE Bieter ness 31.4 32.4 29.7 23.0 23.0 23.1 30.5 30.6 30.5 
Some college, no degree ...... 18.3 WAT 19:2 18.3 17.6 20.2 17.8 17.0 18.5 
Associate degree ..............+.+- 8.5 7.4 10.8 7.4 7.0 8.6 9.8 8.5 11.1 
College graduates 31.2 30.1 33.0 46.3 47.3 43.6 32.1 32.1 32.0 

Advanced degree ..........0.++ 12.3 12.2 12.5 17.9 18.8 15.5 10.9 11.2 10.6 

‘Data exclude the incorporated self-employed. Hispanics or Latinos are included in both the white and black population 
Note: Detail for the above race and Hispanic or Latino groups will not sum groups. Detail for other characteristics may not sum to totals due to 
to total because data for the “other races” group are not presented and rounding. In addition, data exclude unpaid family workers. 


study, Fairlie and Meyer argue that, absent continuing forces _ized citizens was 8.3 percent, in contrast with 5.6 percent for 


holding back self-employment among blacks, asimple inter- _noncitizens. Among the foreign-born—both naturalized citi- 
generational model suggests a rapid convergence of black _—_zens and noncitizens combined—natives of South Korea had 
and white rates of self-employment." the highest probability of owning their own business; about 
Workers who were natives of the United States were some- _ one in every five of these workers were self-employed. 
what more likely than the foreign-born to be self-employed. Self-employed workers were found at both ends of the 
The self-employment rate for U.S. citizens was 7.6 percent, educational spectrum. Among workers age 25 and older, 
compared with 6.7 percent for the foreign-born.'* Foreign- _ those with either an advanced degree or with less than a high 


born workers who were naturalized citizens had a higher _ school diploma had relatively high self-employment rates— 
probability of being self-employed than their counterparts 9.2 percent. The probability of being a business owner was 
who were noncitizens; the self-employment rate for natural- | somewhat lower for workers with an associate degree, high 
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} Table 4. | “a Self-employment rates by sex and selected characteristics, 2003 annual averages 


Self-employment rates' 
Characteristic Unincorporated self-employed Incorporated self-employed 
‘| 1 q 
Total Men Women Total Men Women 
Age 

Total, 16 years and Older ............:-.c:.20---5- 7.5 8.8 6.0 3.6 4.9 re 
NGRONTO Ga (Steeecctere c-tee cr tatee sreenerncsevecorse 1s) Pip 9 ee 2 : 
QOMOBAN CALS Aewseurecsre-atesse deca teanerovessulees caves 2.0 2.5 1.4 4 ne i 
DONOISA VOALS arrester teenth scaacefetessecucedieennses 5.3 5.9 4.6 1.9 2:5 Tae 
B5itOa a VOR S oereer. cece: ecu ostnasiasrensectoeyateeees 7.8 8.7 6.7 4.1 5.6 2.3 
AB tO 4 VOALS eereeeracet cncsencvadusseaess onesszaesteneseee 8.7 10.5 6.8 4.8 6.7 ZT 
BEMOIOS VOAMS feces ave case wevscracns yovss ereustekene stp qi lct/ 14.1 9.0 6.1 8.3 3.7 
GSIVSarS ANGIOIGSH cs.cecsces setecctescseeseo-<<ces<n<seee 19.1 22.8 14.3 7.8 10.9 3.7 

Race and Hispanic or Latino ethnicity 
White 8.0 9.2 6.4 3.9 5.3 2.3 
Black or African American 4.1 533 3.0 1.4 a? 7 
Asian 6.9 74 6.3 4.0 4.9 2.9 
Hispanic or Latino 55 6.3 4.3 1.6 1.9 nat 

Country of birth 

and U.S. citizenship status 
WES OT ies eerret eect vacerrnnepaeaceswttae Reet ats 7.6 9.1 6.0 Si Sit 2. 
FOPSIGM = DONIM oesecrecee. cn nccteaeaescowscrsasnvevasap-eese-o 6.7 7.3 5.8 3.3 4.0 22) 
CSECHIZE Nae pence: «2d: sce ccaceccacts sete: 8.3 9.6 6.8 5.4 1.3 3.2 
Notial WS ACHiZe ts xcscncecseytets oceeestasarvacette 5.6 5.9 5.0 1.9 2.2 1.3 

Educational attainment 
Total, 25 years and OIdEF ............s.-sc0eese0e 8.4 9.8 6.8 4.1 57, 2.4 

Less than a high school 

NDI OND: Se eass ss vnceeaeseepceesedecsesceyatyeoscnsereeseees 9:2 10.8 6.4 at 2.5 1.4 
High school graduates, 

MOKCONEG Ora ee ae ee ee eee aeenncees 8.7 10.4 6.7 3.1 4.3 1.8 
Some college, NO degree ............ssseecceseeee 8.6 10.1 7.0 4.2 5.8 2.6 
PSSOCIAIS GOGNCO vars ecsescseevecseccnccanucesstere Wace ies 8.4 6.6 3.2 4.8 1.9 
College GraGuates:...sacscustaedienness cndtsyecenes 8.0 9.0 6.9 5.9 8.2 3.2 

AGVANCEO GOONS: x ccccscesensensessvvconcossesterssence 9.2 10.2 7.8 6.5 9.1 3.4 
‘Self-employment rates are calculated by dividing the number of self-employed workers in a specified worker group by total employment in the same 
worker group. 


ne 


school graduates with no college, and workers with some 
college but no degree. 

Among the incorporated self-employed, the rate of self- 
employment for individuals with advanced degrees (6.5 per- 
cent) was more than three times the rate for their counter- 
parts with less than a high school diploma—2.1 percent. 
Employment among the incorporated self-employed tends to 
be concentrated in those occupations—management, profes- 
sional and related occupations—in which a large proportion 
of workers have advanced degrees. For instance, above-av- 
erage incorporated self-employment rates were found among 
dentists (40.1 percent); veterinarians (30.9 percent); physi- 
cians and surgeons (18.3 percent); and lawyers, judges, mag- 
istrates, and other judicial workers (11.5 percent). 

Tables 5 and 6 show trends in nonagricultural self-em- 
ployment rates since 1989 for self-employed workers and 
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incorporated business owners by sex, race, Hispanic or 
Latino ethnicity, and age. Over this period, the incidence of 
self-employment has consistently been more common among 
men, whites, and older workers. However, the rates of self- 
employment among most of the unincorporated groups have 
been falling, whereas the incidence of self-employment 


among the vast majority of the incorporated groups has been 
rising. 


Work schedules and multiple jobholding. In terms of work 
schedules, about one in every three of the nonagricultural 
self-employed worked part time—that is, 1 to 34 hours per 
week. There were, however, differences between men and 
women. Only about one-fourth of all self-employed men 
worked part time, compared with nearly half of their female 
counterparts. 


Incidence of unincorporated self-employment in nonagricultural industries by sex, race, Hispanic or Latino 
ethnicity, and age, annual averages, 1989-2003 
[Percent] 
Black or Hispanic| 16 to 20 to 25 to 35to | 45to | 55to 65 
Year Total Men | Women| White| African | Asian or 19 24 34 44 54 64 years 
American Latino | years years years years | years | years and 
older 
7 T 
1989s oe Tse 9.0 5.8 8.0 3:3 - 5.9 1.2 2.3 5.8 8.4 9.7 11.6 19.8 
1990 ........ TS) 8.9 5.9 8.0 3.6 - 5.4 wget 28 5.9 8.5 9.9 11.9 19.0 
TOO Nee... UHL 9.2 6.0 8.2 Sh7/ - 5.3 1.0 2S 6.0 8.6 10.2 balers 19.9 
1OO2R 7.4 9.1 5.6 7.9 3:5 - 5.0 ies! Pa 5.6 8.0 9.8 11.5 19.6 
1993 cece: 7.6 9.4 5.6 8.1 35 - 5.4 ed 24 5.8 8.2 9.8 12.2 19.8 
NOOAN EN. Wao 8.7 6.2 8.0 3.6 = 52 2.1 ae 5.6 8.0 9.4 12 20.0 
1O95 ces, 7.3 8.4 6.1 7.8 3.7 = 4.8 1.8 2.2 5.4 Witte 9.3 11.4 19.4 
1996 coos. 7.3 8.3 6.1 7.8 3.6 - Sal le 23 BS TAME 9.3 11.1 19.3 
1O97 snes UP 8.2 6.0 7.6 3.4 - 5.0 1.2 24 5.1 7.7 9.0 Uale7 19.8 
OOS ies: 7.0 8.0 5.8 fess) 3.4 - 4.7 8 2.0 4.9 7.6 8.9 dite2 18.5 
19994. 5.055 6.8 7.8 5.6 7.2 3.5 - 5.0 9 24 4.9 ee 8.5 10.7 Nivea 
2000? * 6.8 7.8 5.7 UP 4 6.7 4.8 1.4 2.0 4.9 7.4 8.6 10.6 16.9 
ZOOM ees 6.8 etl el UDP 3.9 6.4 5.2 1.4 PLP 4.7 U2 8.3 10.7 16.6 
20023 2. 6.7 7.6 5.6 7.1 3.9 Ou/, S17 1.5 21 4.9 7.0 8.2 9.9 15:3 
ZOOStees 6.9 8.0 Oui 7.3 4.0 6.8 9:5 nics) 1.9 5.0 7.4 8.2 10.5 15.3 
' Data, beginning in 1994, are not directly comparable with data for earlier 3 Data are not directly comparable due to adaptation of the North 
years due to a major redesign of the cps and the introduction of census- American Industry Classification System (waics) and the Standard 
based population controls, adjusted for the estimated undercount. Occupational Classification (soc) system. 


2 Data not directly comparable due to incorporation of Census 2000 


population controls Note: Dash indicates data not available. 


Incidence of incorporated self-employment in nonagricultural industries by sex, race, Hispanic or Latino 
ethnicity, and age, annual averages, 1989-2003 


Table 6. 


[Percent] 
lf 
. ste Hispanic! 16to | 20to | 25to | 35to | 45to | 55to ce 
Year Total Men |Women) White | pricgn | Asian or 19 24 34 44 54 64 Utd 
American Latino | years | years | years years years years éidar 
UE ico 2.9 4.2 1.3 3:2 0.5 - 1.4 0.1 0.3 1.6 3.7 4.6 5.0 Tae 
1990 ....... 2.9 4.2 1.4 3.1 if - 1.1 EA 3 AZ. Shs; 4.8 4.9 7.0 
OO 2.8 4.1 ils: al 6 - Tet A 3 1.6 3.5 4.6 5.0 6.8 
W992 Tc. 2.9 4.3 1.4 oe 45) - 1.2 al 3 eS 3.4 4.9 5.4 7.2 
1999 ....... 2.9 4.2 1.4 32 5 - 1.4 all 3 15 3.4 4.6 Sh) Tai 
1994! ...... 3.4 4.6 2.0 3:7 9 - 1.4 9 aif 1.9 3.8 5.0 6.1 8.5 
TO95%2:.... 3.3 4.5 2.0 3.6 9 - Ws ai off 1.9 37 4.8 5.9 7.9 
1996 ....... 3.2 4.5 lei 3.5 9 - 1.4 Fil 5 1.8 3.6 4.7 5.6 73 
1977.2... 3:3 4.6 1.8 3.6 8 - 1.4 bil 3 1.8 3.7 4.9 5.9 8.2 
1998 ....... Se 4.5 1.8 3.5 9 - 1.4 “i 3 alts 3.7 4.5 6.1 Tiel 
19995 e:< 3.2 4.4 1.8 3.4 1.0 - 1.4 Al 3 ere 3.6 4.4 5.7 7.8 
2000? * ae 4.5 1.8 35 Ve 3.5 1.4 4 3 ile 3.7 45 5.7 OLE 
PAO) ere 3.2 4.4 1.8 3.4 le? 4.2 1.3 A 4 1% 3.7 4.4 5.7 75 
2002 Ts 3:3 4.7 1.8 3.6 14 4.1 le zit 3 aber 3.7 4.6 6.0 Tail 
2003%z...- 3.6 4.9 2.0 3.9 1.4 4.0 1.6 YZ 4 1.9 41 4.7 6.1 CAR 
' Data, beginning in 1994, are not directly comparable with data for 3 Data are not directly comparable due to adaptation of the North 
earlier years due to a major redesign of the cps and the introduction of American Industry Classification System (Naics) and the Standard 
census-based population controls, adjusted for the estimated undercount. Occupational Classification (soc) system. 
2 Data not directly comparable due to incorporation of Census 2000 Note: Dash indicates data not available. 


population controls. 
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The following tabulation shows the percent distribution 
of hours at work and average weekly hours for nonagricul- 
tural self-employed workers in 2003: 


Hours worked per week Both sexes Men Women 
Total at work (in thousands) .... 8,750 5,422 3,328 
Percent distribution .......:...<++++ 100.0 100.0 100.0 
toms NOUR Spersees cesses sceeeeet esse cs 10.3 Gy/ 16.1 
VS COS AiNOUTSeeecvesteagetet cents MEP) 19.0 30.0 
SB SIMOULSIOIMMOLS me reteerae eee 66.5 74.3 53.9 

BS SMOLAONMOULS saceesescesceoseresstees 822 35.0 27.6 
AIMUOLASBNOUNS cer tcrccncseste essere 6.9 ei Sal 
AQ NOUTSIORIMN OLE essccectccessecesss 27.4 31.6 20.6 
Average weekly hours .............. 38.4 41.3 33.8 


Among the self-employed, men were much more likely 
than women to put in a long workweek; for instance, 31.6 
percent of men worked 49 hours or more per week, in con- 
trast with 20.6 percent of women. The average workweek 
for men was nearly 8 hours longer than that for women (41.3 
hours versus 33.8 hours). 

Since 1994, monthly data on multiple jobholding have 
been available from the cps. In the survey, a quarter of re- 
spondents are asked questions about the occupation, indus- 
try, and class of worker of their secondary job. In 2003, 1.5 
million workers were classified as wage and salary on their 
main job and self-employed on their secondary job; these 
workers, however, made up a small proportion of total em- 
ployment—only 1.1 percent. As is the case with total mul- 
tiple jobholding, this proportion has declined steadily since 
the mid-1990s. 


Industry and occupation 


Industry. The probability of being self-employed was high- 
est for workers in agriculture, forestry, fishing, and hunting; 
construction; “other services”; and, professional and busi- 
ness services. (See table 7.) 

Specific industries within agriculture, forestry, fishing, and 
hunting that had high rates of self-employment included ani- 
mal production (52.9 percent) and crop production (38.1 
percent). Within the “other services” sector, self-employ- 
ment rates were highest for barber shops (48.8 percent), per- 
sonal and household goods repair and maintenance (43.1 
percent), nail salons and other personal care services (41.8 
percent), and beauty salons (33.5 percent). In the profes- 
sional and business services sector, the proportion of em- 
ployment made up of business owners was highest in offices 
of other health care practitioners (39.4 percent); specialized 
design services (36.9 percent); other schools, institution, and 
education services (32.6 percent); landscaping services (29.4 
percent); and child day care services (29.4 percent). 
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Occupation. The self-employed are widely distributed across 
occupations. (See table 7.) Occupational categories that had 
the highest self-employment rates were construction and ex- 
traction; management, business, and financial; and sales and 
related occupations. 

Construction and extraction occupations with relatively 
high self-employment rates included carpet, floor, and tile 
installers and finishers (33.4 percent); painters, construction 
and maintenance (26.5 percent); and drywall installers, ceil- 
ing tile installers, and tapers (23.1 percent). Specific occu- 
pations within the management, business, and financial cat- 
egory with large proportions of business owners included 
management analysts (27.8 percent); construction managers 
(25.1 percent); property, real estate, and community associa- 
tion managers (21.8 percent); and tax preparers (19.1 per- 
cent). Within the sales and related occupations category, self- 
employment rates were highest for door-to-door sales work- 
ers, street vendors, and related workers (49.9 percent); real 
estate brokers and agents (29.4 percent); and first line super- 
visors/managers of retail sales workers (15.7 percent). 

A number of jobs in the professional and related occupa- 
tions category lend themselves to business ownership. For 
instance, the rate of self-employment was very high for art- 
ists and related workers (46.9 percent); writers and authors 
(46.8 percent); musicians, singers, and related workers (43.0 
percent); and photographers (38.3 percent). 


Regions 


In 2003, the likelihood of being a business owner was high- 
est in the western region. ‘The self-employment rate in the 
West was 8.9 percent, compared with 7.4 percent in the 
South, 6.9 percent in the Midwest, and 6.6 percent in the 
Northeast.'> (See table 8.) 

By far, the largest proportion of foreign-born workers was 
in the West; nearly one in every four workers in this region 
was foreign-born. Among the foreign-born, the self-employ- 
ment rate for individuals in the West (7.7 percent) was above- 
average, and higher than the rates for their counterparts in 
the South (6.7 percent), Northeast (6.0 percent), and Mid- 
west (4.7 percent). 

As is the case for the entire Nation, men were more likely 
than women to be self-employed in every region. Among the 
incorporated self-employed, the disparity in self-employment 
rates was even greater; in every region, men were at least 
twice as likely as women to own their own business. 


Presence of paid employees 


Beginning in January 1995, two questions were added to the 
cps to provide information on the self-employed that would 
allow these individuals to be classified as employers, or al- 


| Table 7. | Self-employment rates by sex, occupation and industry, 2003 annual averages 
[Percent] 
Self-employment rates' 
Occupation and industry Unincorporated self-employed Incorporated self-employed 
Total Men Women Total Men Women 
Occupation | | 
TotalkaGe fi Gian OldCtievsssstesarccont-acscctess-sse<- estevses oes 125 8.8 6.0 3.6 4.9 Pas 
Management, professional, and related occupations ... 8.7 Hides 6.2 5.8 8.8 PET 
Management, business, and financial occupations .... 12.3 14.9 8.7 9.7 12.9 5.3 
Professional and related occupations ............:.:.00000+- 6.2 7.9 4.8 2.9 5.0 1.3 
SCIVICCOCCUDATIONS ee tre-5 ee os hesern se reres nee ne ThE 5.9 9.0 let TLS. 9 
SaAleSiandiotfice OCCUPATIONS © scsnceras-ccesesetasseesanteostessese 5.5 UP 4.5 35 5.8 2:3 
Sales and related occupations ............ccccsceeeeeees me 10.0 10.7 9.3 6.0 8.7 3.2 
Office and administrative support occupations 1.8 Vel 2.0 1.5 | 9 tere 
Natural resources, construction, and maintenance 
OCCUD ALON StarerenepeoterexencseveanctesestaoseceMincean sewn te etrcc. 12.6 12.7 11.0 3.3 3.3 22 
Farming, fishing, and forestry occupations ................. 6.4 75 PS 1.6 U0 A 9 
Construction and extraction occupations ................... 16.5 16.3 Zour 4.3 4.3 4.7 
Installation, maintenance, and repair occupations....... Tal 7.8 6.9 2.0 2.1 9 
Production, transportation, and material moving 
OCCUPATIONS tessstezz eects sees eae eevee 3.8 4.0 3.3 1.2 1.4 6 
Production occupations 3.2 3.1 3.6 9 at a} 
Transportation and material moving occupations ....... 4.5 4.8 20 1.6 1.6 1.0 
Industry | 
WOtAINAGO WG aNCOldeli a te.n:ce-ccevs apc onteeereteteccscztorr scenes 1S) 8.8 6.0 3.6 4.9 2A 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing, and hunting ..............::00+ 41.8 40.9 44.3 6.4 6.0 7.6 
MMII G eres ee reve ee ce enna core iat reset ecean hers eee (3z 1.5 Bel 4.2 | 4.0 2.0 
(Yo (drei cle) al neekce shea cence cea te eee een ee 16.9 17.6 10.9 Tee, 6.9 10.1 
Manufacturing ...... 1.9 1.9 2.1 Za 2.4 1.4 
Durable goods 1.9 | 1.9 1.8 2.3 Pals: 1.6 
Nondurable goods 2.0 ist 2.5 1.8 2.3 1.0 
Wholesale and retail trade ............eeeeeseeeeseceeeeeeeeeeseeee 6.0 5.6 6.5 | 4.4 57 2.9 
WINOLGS Ale ACG ecce eee tear ccenccedaescodaventcencusssetvararvans Bes SHS) | 4.9 | 6.3 7.0 4.8 
PROTANM ADCs cet-c vececiode socecc pcos cate ses tevaitvectesucacesattede svelsaze 6.2 5.6 6.8 3.9 5.2 2.6 
Transportation and public Utilities ...........eceeeeeseeeeeeeeees 5.1 6.0 2.5 2.5 2.9 1.5 
I MOK MAtlON e-3 te ett ates ces esatee eae tee ace ed et des 4.1 4.8 3.2 2.9 3.8 Wet 
PaITAM CIAL CHI VIC Seetencesercmerert cer <-ssvacveatvarunaenssetenacrcoas't 7.6 10.4 6.3 4.9 7.6 Dali 
Professional and bUSINESS SEIVICES ..........-.eeceesseeeeeeeees 13.7 14.8 12.3 Tal 8.9 4.7 
Education and health ServiCes ............::cessscesceerseeeeseees 4.0 44 4.0 Ags: 3.8 arf 
BOISUKS ANC MOSPItAlityie cee eh ce nce sece-wsseecchecncnssacneneessvacs 5.9 6.9 4.9 2.8 3.6 2a 
ICUS ONVICES Fe atatase sean os ptanesatsvesccecesnerntenecdeseestecussiased 157 16.6 14.9 4.4 6.2 PHY 
' Self-employment rates are calculated by dividing the number of self-employed workers in a specified worker group by total employment in the same 
worker group. 


ternatively, persons who worked on their own account. Spe- 
cifically, the unincorporated self-employed were asked if they 
had any paid employees, and if so, the number of employees 
they usually employed. Table 9 shows data on the presence 
of paid employees from 1995~—2003. The estimates show 
that the incidence of employment of other individuals in self- 
employed business is uncommon. Indeed, in 2003, only 16.9 
percent of the self-employed had paid employees. Interest- 
ingly, this proportion had declined from 20.7 percent in 1995. 

Of the 1.7 million with employees in 2003, over three- 
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fourths had just 1 to 4 employees; the share with more than 
20 was very small—less than 4 percent. These proportions 
were fairly consistent over the 1995-2003 period.'© Men 
were about twice as likely as women to have paid employ- 
ees. In 2003, about 1 in every 5 self-employed men had 
employees,.compared with 1 in every 10 women. For both 
groups, the proportions have declined slightly since the data 
were first collected in 1995. In terms of number of employ- 
ees, the pattern between men and women was very similar, 
and about the same as for all self-employed workers. 
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Self-employment in the U.S. 


| Table 8. | Ml Self-employment rates by sex, region and census division, 2003 annual averages 


[Percent] 
Self-employment rates' 
Census region and division Unincorporated self-employed [ Incorporated self-employed 
Total Men Women Total Men Women 
Total, United States ......00. Te) 8.8 | 6.0 3.6 4.9 2 
Northeas tite res srct encore eetticteenee 6.6 7.9 5.2 3.6 5.2 1.9 
New sEmQlandinrsacssvinccossteeerees eS 8.9 6.0 3.4 5.0 1.8 
Middle Atlantic .......... cece 6.3 763) 4.9 SHV 5.3 2.0 
MighWeSt eee sy -crsene-dectanse ach nw 6.9 7.9 5.8 3.6 5.0 1.9 
EastiNontihGemtrall sressces eee. 6.1 6.9 53 3.5 4.9 1.9 
West North Central ...........-:0 8.6 10.1 7.0 37 52 2.1 
SOLU i eeeeeeee scoot eet Pesta cs cies aes 7.4 9.0 5.6 3.7 5.1 22 
SOuUtWATANIG .secee corer seeceectsacss ne 6.6 7.9 5.1 4.4 6.2 2.4 
East/South Gentral .ciicc...00---:--+- 7.6 9.3 5.6 2.9 41 ete 
West South Central ................. 8.7 10.6 6.4 oa, 4.0 2.0 
WEST tree een eestecesttategnconces cancers 8.9 10.0 7.6 3.4 4.4 F423 
Mountain ... 8.0 8.7 fae 4.8 6.2 3.1 
Pacific...... 9.3 10.6 7.8 2.8 3.6 [ 1.8 
‘Self-employment rates are calculated by dividing the number of self-employed workers in a specified worker group by total employment in the same 
worker group. 


} Table 9. | a ©6Self-employed workers by sex and presence and number of paid employees, annual averages, 1995-2003 


Characteristic 1995 1996 vile 1992 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 
Total, age 16 and older (thousands)....... 10,409 10,580 10,501 10,355 10,053 9,949 9,855 9,627 10,319 
Percent with no paid employees ....... 79.3 79.6 79.6 79.6 80.6 80.9 80.9 82.0 83.1 
Percent with paid employees ............ 20.7 20.4 20.4 20.4 19.4 19.1 19.1 18.0 16.9 
Total with paid employees 
(GOWSANIGAS)) 5 su<cerces crcsvessecensectacnacss 2,159 2,155 2,143 atts 1,954 1,900 1,883 1,737 1,743 
st) Kf 19] Wee Aeon: renee werPrre ree tee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
TSAtEMPIOVOES 5. bsivarecsvacicaricusssperare 78.6 76.7 74.2 (te 75.7 74.3 77.4 74.4 76.7 
B=GIGMPIOVOES «ss srecsdnsiserinsscetaiszeccees 13.8 15.4 7A 14.6 14.9 18.5 13.2 15.9 14.4 


10-19 EMplOyee ....... ce ceeseeeeeeeeenees 5.2 5.3 5.8 6.0 51 5.9 6.5 5.6 5.3 
20 or more employees .............:+- 2.3 2.6 2.9 2.3 4.2 4.4 3.0 41 3.7 
Men, age 16 and older (thousands) ....... 6,556 6,646 6,596 6,517 6,299 6,186 6,106 5,978 6,427 
Percent with no paid employees ....... 74.5 75.0 75.4 75.6 76.6 LGA 76.7 78.2 79.7 
Percent with paid employees ............ 25:5 25.0 24.6 24.5 23.4 22.9 23.3 21.8 20.3 


Total with paid employees 


(thousands) 1,673 1,662 1,625 1,594 1,471 1,418 1,424 1,301 1,307 
PGLCONt a creancvaons: 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1-4 employees 78.3 76.8 74.5 77.4 76.0 74.8 76.5 74.8 (5.5 
5-9 employees 14.0 15.6 17.4 14.3 14.8 14.5 14.1 15.6 15.1 
10=19 OMPlOVOOS 0. ctecsrevervevcasacenescses 6.1 4.9 6.1 6.0 4.7 6.1 6.3 5.3 5.3 
20 or more EmployeeS ............sseceeee 2.5 2.8 3.0 2.3 4.5 4.7 3.1 4.2 4.0 
Women, age 16 and older (thousands) .. 3,853 3,934 3,905 3,838 3,754 3,763 3,749 3,649 3,892 
Percent with no paid employees ....... 87.4 87.5 86.7 86.4 87.1 87.2 87.7 88.0 88.8 
Percent with paid employees ............ 12.6 Bs) 13.3 13.6 12.9 12.8 12.3 12.0 qlee 
Total with paid employees 
(UINQUE AICS) srsasvenstteeiventererircs tuceaven 486 492 519 522 483 483 460 437 437 
PE COM ves covere, arseiadsedaaneuieaitboataaes 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1-4 employees ............. 79.8 76.6 73.2 76.4 74.7 72.7 80.2 73.2 79.9 
5-9 employees ............. 12.8 14.6 16.4 15.3 15.5 18.4 10.2 16.7 12.1 
10-19 employees ............ 5.8 6.7 7.9 6.7 6.4 5.4 7.0 6.6 5.3 
20 or more employees 1.9 2.0 2.3 2.3 3.5 3.5 2.6 3.2 2.0 
| Soe 


Note: The estimates shown above use sample weights based on tabulated using the outgoing rotation groups only. Because the sample for 
population controls developed from the 1990 Census. The 2003 estimates these tabulations is limited to one quarter of the full cps sample, estimates 
use sampling based on population controls developed from Census 2000. of the unincorporated self-employed may not exactly match estimates 
In addition, the 2003 estimates use revised classification and editing derived from the full sample. The reliability also will be less than the 
systems for class of worker, industry, and occupation. These estimates were reliability of the estimates based on the full ces sample. 
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AFTER STEADILY DECLINING FOR many years, the rate of self- 
employment in the United States has edged up recently. Al- 
though self-employment was much more common in the late- 
1940s, it still accounts for a substantial proportion of total 
employment in 2003. The reduced incidence of self-employ- 
ment is largely due to the decline in the importance of agri- 
culture and unpaid family work over the post-World War II 
period and the accompanying rise in incorporated self-em- 
ployment and wage and salary work or “paid employment.” 

In 2003, self-employed workers were more likely to be 


Notes 


men, white, and older. Workers in agriculture, construction, 
and services had the greatest likelihood of being self-em- 
ployed. As is the case with their industry distribution, busi- 
ness Owners are concentrated in a wide range of occupations 
ranging from professional, sales, and construction occupa- 
tions. Data from the cps also show that most self-employed 
workers do not have paid employees and, of those who do, 
most employ few workers. In addition, self-employed men 
were about twice as likely as their female counterparts to 
have paid employees. L] 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT: The author thanks Kenneth W. Robertson for 
tabulating the data on self-employed workers by presence and number of 
paid employees. 


' The Current Population Survey (crs) is a monthly sample survey of 
about 60,000 households that provides information on the demographic 
characteristics of the labor force and employment status of the 
noninstitutional population age 16 years and older. 


? For more information on the impact of the cps redesign on the self- 
employment estimates, see Anne E. Polivka and Stephen M. Miller, “The 
cps after the Redesign: Refocusing the Economic Lens,” in John 
Haltiwanger, Marilyn Manser, and Robert Topel, eds., Labor Statistics 
Measurement Issues (National Bureau of Economic Research, Studies in 
Income and Wealth Volume 60) pp. 249-86. 


3 For a detailed explanation of changes to the cps, see Mary Bowler, 
Randy E. Ilg, Stephen Miller, Ed Robison, and Anne Polivka,“Revisions 
‘to the Current Population Survey Effective in January 2003,” Employment 
and Earnings (Bureau of Labor Statistics, February 2003). 


4 As with total employment, the 1994 increase was particularly 
pronounced among women. See Polivka and Miller, “The cps after the 
Redesign,” pp. 275-77. 


5 See Marilyn E. Manser and Garnett Picot, “The role of self- 
employment in U.S. and Canadian job growth,” Monthly Labor Review, 
April 1999, pp. 10-25. 


6 See Ellen R. Rissman, “Self-employment as an Alternative to 
Unemployment,” Working Paper Number 34, Fourth Quarter 2003 (Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago, 2003). 


7 See Daniel Aaronson, Ellen R. Rissman, and Daniel Sullivan, 
“Assessing the jobless recovery,” Economic Perspectives, Second Quarter 
2004 (Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 2004), pp. 6-9. 


8 The National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., the generally 
recognized arbiter of business cycle dates, has designated November 2001 
as the trough of the recession that began in March 2001. 


° Aaronson, Rissman, and Sullivan suggest that many of the new 
enterprises that emerged during the most recent economic downturn will 
disappear as labor market conditions in the wage and salary sector improve. 
See Aaronson and others, “Assessing the jobless recovery,” p. 9. 


0 For a comprehensive overview of self-employment among older 
workers see Lynn A. Karoly and Julie Zissimopoulos, “Self-Employment 
and the 50+ Population,” aarp Public Policy Institute Issue Paper, March 
2004. In addition, see Lynn A. Karoly and Julie Zissimopoulos, “Self- 
Employment Trends and Patterns Among Older U.S. Workers,” RAND Labor 


and Population Working Paper, wr-136, December 2003, on the Internet 
at http://www.rand.org/publications/W R/WR 136/. 


"' See Julie Zissimopoulos and Lynn A. Karoly, “Transitions to Self- 
Employment at Older Ages: The Role of Wealth, Health, Health Insurance, 
and Other Factors,” RAND Labor and Population Working Paper, wr-135, 
December 2003, on the Internet at http://Awww.rand.org/publications/ 
WR/WRI35/. For additional research on this topic, see Donald Bruce, 
Douglas Holtz-Eakin, and Joseph Quinn, “Self-employment and Labor 
Market Transitions at Older Ages,” Working Paper 2000-13 (Center for 
Retirement Research at Boston College, December 2000). 


'2 See Michael Hout and Harvey S. Rosen, “Self-employment, Family 
Background, and Race,” Journal of Human Resources, fall 2000, pp. 670— 
92. 


'S See Robert W. Fairlie and Bruce D. Meyer, “Trends in Self- 
Employment Among White and Black Men During the Twentieth 
Century,” Journal of Human Resources, fall 2000, pp. 643-69. 


'* Beginning in 1994, questions on nativity and U.S. citizenship 
status were added to the basic monthly cps. Respondents are asked to 
name their country of birth. Those who said that they were born in the 
United States, Puerto Rico, or another U.S. territory, or that they were 
born abroad of an American parent, or parents, are classified as U.S. 
natives. Individuals who provided another response are classified as 
foreign-born. 


'S The four census regions of the United States are Northeast, South, 
Midwest, and West. Within the Northeast, the New England division 
includes Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont; and the Middle Atlantic division includes New Jersey, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. Within the South, the South Atlantic 
division includes Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, 
Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia; 
the East South Central division includes Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
and Tennessee; and the West South Central division includes Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. Within the Midwest, the East North 
Central division includes Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin; 
the West North Central division includes Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota. Within the West, 
the Mountain division includes Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming; the Pacific division includes 
Alaska, California, Hawaii, Oregon, and Washington. 


'6 The February 2001 Contingent and Alternative Work Arrangements 
Supplement to the cps collected data on presence of employees from both 
unincorporated and incorporated self-employed workers. Roughly 3 in 
every 5 of the 3.9 million incorporated self-employed workers had paid 
employees. Of this group, 40.9 percent employed | to 4 workers, while 
15.7 percent had 20 or more employees. 
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Self-Employment—Older Worke 


Self-employment 


among older U.S. workers 


The 1990s showed a downward trend in self-employment rates, 
however, the fact that self-employment rates rise at older ages 
and that the baby-boom cohort is approaching retirement 
suggests that demographics alone may halt or reverse that trend 


ccording to published and unpublished 
A from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
4.4 million U.S. workers, or 10.5 percent 
of the workforce, were self-employed in 
incorporated or unincorporated businesses in 
2002. Of those self-employed, middle aged or 
older workers constitute a disproportionate 
share because rates of self-employment rise with 
age. For example, in 2002, workers age 45 and 
older represented 38 percent of the workforce in 
total, but they made up 54 percent of the self- 
employed (in unincorporated businesses only). 
Some of these older workers have been self- 
employed for much or all of their working careers 
while others have made the transition to self- 
employment later in their careers, often as part of 
the transition to retirement. 

Although self-employment is an important 
labor force phenomenon among individuals at 
older ages, there is a paucity of studies that 
examine the patterns of self-employment among 
older U.S. workers. The studies that do exist are 
largely confined to younger workers or analyses 
of the self-employed workforce as a whole, with 
only a few efforts that focus on how patterns 
may differ at older ages. With the leading edge 
of the baby-boom cohort reaching retirement 
years, the rising rates of self-employment with 
age suggest that it is important to have a solid 
understanding of who is self-employed at older 
ages and how patterns of self-employment may 
be changing over time. 


July 2004 


This article helps to fill a gap in the 
research by focusing on self-employed 
workers age 50 and older. In particular, it 
describes the overall trend in rates of self- 
employment among the population as a 
whole and for those age 50 and older, and 
examines the characteristics of the self- 
employed, particularly those in middle-age 
and older and compares them with their 
wage and salary counterparts. It begins by 
reviewing trends in self-employment rates 
evident in published and unpublished data 
series. It also reviews prior studies of the 
characteristics of the self-employed, with a 
particular focus on analyses of older 
workers. Next it analyzes the trends in self- 
employment rates based on the Current 
Population Survey (CPS) for workers age 50 
and older. This article examines trends using 
alternative definitions, as well as changes in 
the characteristics of older self-employed 
workers over time. It continues with a 
descriptive analysis using cross-sectional 
data from the 1998 Health and Retirement 
Study (HRS98) on workers age 51 and older, 
examining detailed characteristics of the self- 
employed in total and for subgroups and by 
whether they became self-employed before 
or after age 50. ! 

This study relies on two primary sources 
of complementary data: cross-sectional 
time-series data from the annual cps from 


1968 to 2002 and cross-sectional data from the Health and 
Retirement Study from 1998. Conducted by the Census 
Bureau, the CPS is a nationally representative survey of the 
’ U.S. noninstitutionalized civilian population and serves as 
the source of official statistics on self-employment. For this 
study, the CPs is used to provide information on trends in 
self-employment rates in general and for the population age 
50 and older. The CPs provides data on demographic and 
employment characteristics of the self-employed over time. 
Beginning in 1992, the Health and Retirement Study has 
conducted biennial interviews with a nationally re- 
presentative cohort of individuals born between 1931 and 
1941 and their spouses.” Additional cohorts have been added 
over time so that starting with the 1998 survey wave (HRS98), 
the sample is representative of all cohorts born prior to 1947 
and their spouses. The HRS98 data—with their more detailed 
information on economic and health status—provide an even 
richer portrait of self-employed workers age 51 and older than 
what is available using the CPS. 


BLS data on self-employment 


Employment data, analyzed and published by BLS through 
the monthly CPs, are the official source of data on self- 
employment in the United States. Each month, the CPs 
records the employment status and class of employment for 


the civilian noninstitutional population age 16 and older. 
Individuals who report they are employed during the 
reference week are asked about their employment class for 
their main job: “Were you employed by a government, by a 
private company, a nonprofit organization, or were you self- 
employed (or working in a family business)?”* If the answer 
is self-employed, respondents are further asked “Is this 
business incorporated?” Those who respond they are self- 
employed in an incorporated business, along with those who 
work for government, a private company or a nonprofit 
organization are all classified as wage and salary workers. 
The self-employed in incorporated businesses are considered 
to be wage and salary workers because legally they are 
employees of their own business.* The self-employed are 
therefore defined only as those who report they work for 
themselves in an unincorporated business for their main job. 

Chart | plots the trend in annual average self-employment 
rates in total and separately for the self-employed in the 
agricultural and nonagricultural sectors as tabulated by BLS 
for all workers age 16 and older. It shows the official series 
from 1970 onwards including only the self-employed in 
unincorporated business, as well as the series, available since 
1989, that can be constructed from published and 
unpublished data for the incorporated and unincorporated 
self-employed. 

In 2002, 14.4 million workers or 10.5 percent of the workforce 


Trends in self-employment rate, 1970-2002 
Percent of work force Percent of work force | 
self-employed self-employed 
20 20 
b Incorporated and unincorporated Unincorporated only | 
omar Total pM TA Total 
[ exes \Onagricultural eee Nonagricultural 4 
15 is sse= Agricultural eee* Agricultural | 15 
r ee a ae a ali Polis ij 
be : EO eo gh dette he aaa ales alae a ®Fe58 a Ea os ©eeecec) 
edict atelbaiegd ainl aetahies Ceeecenal 
SH 5 
Yar | 
0) 1 L 1 i | n 1 n 1 | 1 1 4 | 1 | 4 1 a: 4 | 4 L | i 
1970 1975 1980 1985 1990 1995 2000 
| SOURCE: Published and unpublished household data from the CPS reported by BLS in table 580 of the 2001 edition of the Statistical 
Abstract of the United States, in table 12 on the Internet at: http:/www.bls.gov/cps/home.htm#empstat, and in an unpublished tabulation 
provided by BLS staff. 


re 
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Self-Employment—Older Workers 


| Table 1. Self-employment rates by sex and age, 2002 


{Numbers in thousands] - 
Total employment Agricultural employment Nonagricultural employment 
isti - Self- 
Characteristic Self- ; Self . 
Total Self- employed Total Self employed Total — ed employed 
employed | (percent) employed | (percent) rere (percent) 
AIIWOTKGES eras ceeecsuacencasetey 136,485 9,756 TA 3,340 1,266 37.9 133,145 8,490 6.4 
Workers age 45 and older: 
45-54 ; 31,281 2,728 8.7 631 306 48.5 30,650 2,422 79 
55-64 15,674 1,736 ale. 426 265 62.2 15,248 1,471 9.6 
65 and older 4,306 830 19.3 304 223 73.4 4,002 607 15.2 
PW TOM sesacdenstevetecceeessseeecestts 72,904 6,068 8.3 2,474 944 38.2 70,430 5,124 7.3 
Men age 45 and older: 
45-64 ie cou) tee et 16,418 At 10.5 443 221 49.9 15,975 1,506 9.4 
B= OA ve eiecwe sens seeaeneeenerens 8,378 1,100 13.1 310 188 60.6 8,068 912 11.3 
G5: AMG Ol Olas. cectee-cee sess 2,455 569 23.2 227 169 74.4 2,228 400 18.0 
All WOMEM tates Rese etee ses 63,583 3,689 5.8 867 323 37.3 62,716 3,366 5.4 
Women age 45 and older: 
Seay ee ee eee 14,864 1,001 6.7 85 45.0 14,675 916 6.2 
BBO Ait ieee ihektiwncese 7,296 637 8.7 115 a6 67.0 7,181 560 7.8 
G5. and! GSK -cer.cescsescesz-s 1,850 261 14.1 77 54 70.1 1,773 207 | Un 4 
Note: Self-employed are those in unincorporated businesses only. Statistics in Employment and Earnings, June 20038, table 15, p.205. 
Source: Household data from the crs reported by Bureau of Labor 


were self-employed in incorporated and unincorporated 
businesses. Of the total, 1.5 million were employed in the 
agricultural sector, while the remaining 12.9 million worked in 
nonagricultural industries. Nearly one in three or 4.6 million 
workers were in incorporated businesses, in contrast to 
unincorporated businesses. This is the segment of the self- 
employed workforce that is considered to be “wage and salary” 
workers in the official tabulations of self-employment by BLS. 

Chart 1 illustrates that there has been a slight downward 
trend in self-employment rates since the 1994 peak of 14.9 
million self-employed incorporated and unincorporated 
workers (or 12.1 percent of the workforce).° This pattern is 
evident for both the agricultural and nonagricultural sectors, 
and for the broad and narrow definitions of self-employment. 
This recent decline reverses the prior slight upward trend in 
self-employment in the nonagricultural sector since the mid- 
1970s.° Self-employment was an important source of net job 
creation in the 1980s, however, in the 1990s, self-employment 
did not contribute to net employment growth.’ At the same 
time, there has been an increase in the share of self- 
employment in incorporated business. In 1989, 25.6 percent 
of self-employed workers were incorporated, compared with 
32.0 percent in 2002. 

Self-employment rates are considerably higher in the 
agricultural sector, compared with the nonagricultural sector.’ 
The share of the agricultural workforce that was self- 
employed in unincorporated businesses, which stood at 52 
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percent in 1970, has steadily declined to 39 percent in 2001. 
The share of the nonagricultural workforce that is self- 
employed in unincorporated business also decreased from 
7.5 percent in 1991 to 6.5 percent in 2001. Self-employment 
rates within both the nonagricultural and agricultural sectors 
are higher when workers in incorporated business are 
included (about a third of self-employed workers), but the 
downward trend is evident for the broader measure of self- 
employment as well. 

Table | shows self-employment rates by age and sex in 2002 
based on the official measure of self-employment (which 
excludes the self-employed in incorporated businesses).? 
Among all workers, self-employment rates are higher for men 
than for women (8.3 percent versus 5.8 percent in total), and 
increase with age (a finding verified in a number of studies).'° At 
ages 45 to 54, 8.7 percent of all workers are self-employed 
compared with 11.1 percent for those ages 55 to 64 and 19.3 
percent for those age 65 and older. These age patterns hold for 
both men and women, and are evident for both agricultural and 
nonagricultural employment. As a result, middle-aged and older 
workers are overrepresented among the self-employed. 


Prior research 


Detailed characteristics. _ Prior research has relied on data 
from the CPs and other sources to examine the characteristics 


of the self-employed workforce.'! In addition to self-employ- 


ment being more prevalent for men than women and in- 
creasing with age (as noted above), prior studies document 
that rates of self-employment typically increase with 
' Schooling levels (although rates can be relatively high for 
those with the least education), and that they are highest 
among currently married persons and lowest for the never 
married.'? On average, self-employed men work more hours 
and weeks per year than their wage and salary counterparts. 
Blacks and Hispanics tend to be underrepresented among 
the self-employed, although there is tremendous variability 
in rates among detailed race and ethnic groups.'* 

As noted earlier, self-employment rates are higher in the 
agricultural sector, but they are also relatively high in 
construction as well. Rates are especially low in mining, 
manufacturing, and transportation and public utilities. The 
self-employed have lower rates of health insurance coverage 
through their own job, and higher rates of coverage through 
a spouse. '* The self-employed also make up to three-quarters 
of those who work at home for pay, a combination that is 
more prevalent among women. !° 

Overall, the self-employed tend to have higher rates of job 
satisfaction than their wage and salary counterparts.'© A 
comparison of various earnings measures shows, however, 
that the typical self-employed male has lower initial earnings 
and lower earnings growth, implying a 35-percent gap with 
his wage and salary counterpart after 10 years.'’ After 
considering alternative explanations, Barton H. Hamilton 
concludes that the self-employed derive nonpecuniary 
benefits from self-employment, such as the opportunity to 
“be your own boss.”!® 


Patterns and distributions. A number of studies also 
document changes in patterns of self-employment in the 
United States over the past several decades.’” For example, 
Theresa Devine documents that the share of women in self- 
employment increased during the late 1970s and 1980s, from 
23.7 percent in 1975 to 32.3 percent in 1990.” The increase in 
female self-employment rates is evident for most detailed race 
and ethnic groups identified in the decennial Census.” 

According to Yannis Georgellis and Howard Wall, the 
broad industrial and occupation distribution of self- 
employed workers did not change much for men between 
1987 and 1997, whereas the distribution for women changed 
more, with a tendency toward convergence with the patterns 
of male self-employment.” At the same time, female self- 
employed workers on average earn less than their male 
counterparts, which is explained by several factors including 
their distribution across occupations and industries, smaller 
capital stocks, fewer hours of work, and lower levels of self- 
employment experience.”* 


International comparisons. Cross-national comparisons of 


self-employment rates show that the incidence of self- 
employment is higher in Canada than in the United States 
and lower in many other developed countries, compared with 
the United States. The gap in rates of self-employment in 
Canada and the United States has increased over the 1990s.”4 
In Canada, between 1989 and 1997, the overall self- 
employment rate increased from 14 to 18 percent, while the 
U.S. rate remained fairly constant at about 10 percent through 
1996.?> Outside of Canada, rates of self-employment in most 
industrialized countries have been trending downward.” For 
example, among the OECD countries, only Portugal, New 
Zealand, and the United Kingdom show increases in self- 
employment rates in recent decades. A recent study of new 
entrepreneurial activity, defined as efforts at new business 
creation or expansion of an existing business, ranked the 
United States and Canada along with Israel as having the 
highest rates of entrepreneurship, compared with France, 
Japan, and Finland, which ranked the lowest.’ 


Older entrepreneurs. Although the phenomenon of self- 
employment in general has received attention, relatively little 
research has been devoted to studying self-employment 
among those in middle and late life. As noted earlier, analyses 
of self-employment rates by age indicate higher rates of self- 
employment among mature and older workers compared with 
younger workers, even for those working past age 65.78 As 
documented by Victor Fuchs using data from the Retirement 
History Survey, the increased prevalence of self-employment 
among men at older ages was due to shifts from wage and 
salary work into self-employment as well as differential 
propensity to retire by class of worker in the late 1960s and 
early 1970s.” 

Joseph Quinn notes that self-employment at older ages 
may be a form of partial retirement, with self-employment 
offering greater flexibility in hours and wages to accommodate 
tastes for leisure and the Social Security earnings test.*° 
Although informative, these two studies rely upon the 
Retirement History Survey, which provides a perspective on 
the cohort of workers reaching retirement in the late 1960s 
and 1970s. These studies were also primarily interested in 
self-employment among older men. 


Definitions of self-employment using the CPs 


To analyze current rates of self-employment, detailed 
characteristics, and trends in self-employment among older 
workers, we rely on annual data from the March Annual 
Demographic File of the cps from 1968 to 2002. The March 
CPS provides detailed demographic and labor market 
information for individuals in about 60,000 households.*! The 
CPS is the source of household data on employment and 
unemployment, as well as the primary source of data for the 
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trends in self-employment rates.” Thus, it provides a baseline 
for identifying trends and describing the characteristics of 
middle-aged and older self-employed workers. Basic 
demographic information in the CPs includes age, sex, race, 
education, and marital status. For those who are employed in 
the reference week, there is information for the main job on 
class of worker (wage and salary versus self-employed), 
industry, occupation, and usual weekly hours.*? Similar 
information on job characteristics is available for the longest 
job worked in the last calendar year. Wage and salary income, 
self-employment income, and income from other sources for 
the prior year are also available. 

We discuss the comparability of data from the CPS over 
time because of changes in data collection methods. Most 
importantly, the CPS questionnaire first introduced the 
distinction between the self-employed in incorporated versus 
unincorporated business in 1967. In the published statistics 
from 1967 onward, the self-employed in incorporated 
business are counted as wage and salary workers, not as 
self-employed. Starting with the micro data files in either 
1976 (for employment in the prior year) or 1989 (for current 
employment), we can separately identify the self-employed 
in incorporated business, and we can identify the broader 
group of self-employed (incorporated plus unincorporated) 
not identified in the published statistics after 1967. For the 
public use files between 1968 and 1975 or between 1968 and 
1988, the code for self-employed in the reference week or in 
the prior year includes only those in unincorporated 
businesses. 


Self-employment definitions based on the CPS 


The cps also underwent a major redesign beginning in 
January 1994. Estimates from Marilyn E. Manser and Garnett 
Picot suggest that this revision increased the number of self- 
employed in total and their share of total employment due to 
the changes in questionnaire wording.** This affected the 
incidence of self-employment based on the reference week 
questions, and also likely affected the incidence of self- 
employment based on the longest job last year. (We discuss 
the implications of this change for our time series analysis in 
a later section.) 

Other changes in the CPS over time may affect trends in 
self-employment rates. The CPS public use data files include 
two versions for the March 1988 file, one that used the same 
processing system as in 1987 and earlier years, and the other 
that used the new processing system implemented in 1989 
and beyond. In the time series analyses (discussed later), we 
have generated results using both files and plotted one trend 
line from 1968 to 1988 and another from 1988 to 2002. In most 
cases, the impact on self-employment levels and rates is small. 
This suggests that our comparisons of the characteristics of 
the self-employment before and after this change in the 
processing system are not likely to be significantly affected. 

Given the potential differences in definitions of self- 
employment based on the CPS, we analyze several al- 
ternatives and examine the comparability across definitions. 
In particular, as shown in exhibit 1, our first definition, Cl, 
replicates the official definition by defining self-employment 
as those who are self-employed in unincorporated busi- 
nesses in the reference week (that is, current employment) in 


Self-employment definition 


Cl Current employment in main job: self-employed 


in unincorporated business 

Current employment in main job: self-employed 
in incorporated or unincorporated business 

in unincorporated business 


“4 
incorporated or unincorporated business 


job last year or had any reported self-employment 
income in the last year 
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Longest job in calendar (last) year: self-employed 


Longest job calendar (last) year: self-employed in 


Employment calendar (last) year: self-employed in 
incorporated or unincorporated business in longest 


March CPS survey years | Reference years 
| t 
1968-2002 1968-2002 
1989-2002 1989-2002 
1968-2002 1967-2001 
1976-2002 1975-2001 
1976-2002 1975-2001 


| Table 2., Self-employment rates in 2001 for all workers and workers age 50 and older, based on alternative definitions 
in the CPS 
{Numbers in thousands] 
Self-employed age Self-employed Percent 
50 and older age 16 and older of self- 
Self-employment definition employed 
age 50 and 
Number Percent Number Percent 2 older 
C1 Currently self-employed in main job, Unincorporated ............c.sseceseeeeeeeeeeee 3,866 12.0 9,759 7.2 39.6 
C2 Currently self-employed in main job, unincorporated or incorporated ....... 5,536 17.2 13,884 10.3 39.9 
C3 Self-employed in longest job during calendar year, unincorporated.......... 3,766 9.9 9,316 6.2 40.4 
CA Self-employed in longest job during calendar year, unincorporated.......... 5,642 14.9 13,362 9.1 42.2 
or incorporated 
CS ___ Self-employed in longest job during calendar year, unincorporated 
or incorporated, or any self-employment income during calendar year .... 6,417 16.9 16,815 tE2 38.2 


NOTES: Sample is civilian noninstitutionalized workers age 16 and older 
and civilian noninstitutionalized workers age 50 and older. See exhibit 1 for 
definitions of self-employment. Numbers and percentages have been 
calculated using ces sampling weights. 


SOURCE: Authors’ calculations using March ces from 2001 (C1-C2) and 
2002 (C3-C5). 


the main job. This definition can be calculated from 1968 to 
2002. The C2 definition adds the self-employed in the 
reference week in incorporated businesses to C1 so it is a 
more inclusive definition. The difference between C2 and Cl 
is the number of incorporated self-employed. As seen in 
exhibit 1, C2 is only available starting in 1989, the first year 
the CPS public use file separately codes those who are self- 
employed during the reference week in an incorporated 
business. 

The next two definitions, C3 and C4, parallel those for Cl 
and C2 for the longest job in the prior calendar year with C3 
available for the longer time series (that is, for the March 
surveys from 1968 to 2002), and C4 available for the March 
surveys from 1976 onwards. Finally, definition C5 augments 
the group identified in C4 by adding in those who also report 
any self-employment income in the prior year. This would 
potentially identify workers who were self-employed at some 
time in the prior year but not necessarily on the longest job 
(for example, on a secondary job or a job held for a shorter 
part of the year). For C3 to C5, because the reference period is 
for the prior calendar year, we note in exhibit | that the 
reference year for employment is the year prior to the March 
survey year. 

Table 2 shows the number of self-employed and rates of 
self-employment among workers age 50 and older in 2001 
based on these alternative definitions.** For comparison, 
counts and rates are also calculated for all workers age 16 
and older, and the share of the self-employed work force age 
50 and older is shown in the last column. Regardless of the 
definition, rates of self-employment are higher among older 
workers, compared with the workforce as a whole and older 
workers make up approximately 38 percent to 42 percent of 


the self-employed workforce. For example, in 2001, 5.5 million 
workers age 50 and older were self-employed in an un- 
incorporated or incorporated business in their main job during 
the reference week (definition C2). This represents 17.2 
percent of the age 50 older workforce. Based on the same 
definition, the self-employment rate of the workforce as a 
whole was 10.3 percent. Consequently, although those age 
50 and older made up 24 percent of the workforce in 2001, 
they made up 40 percent of the self-employed in the same 
year. 

For workers age 50 and older in 2001, 12.0 percent are self- 
employed based on definition C1 which replicates the official 
BLS definition. Including the self-employed in incorporated 
businesses adds another 1.7 million older self-employed 
workers and increases the rate of self-employment by 5.2 
percentage points (definition C2). When self-employment is 
defined based on the longest job in the prior calendar year, 
the rate is always lower than it is for the current job (compared 
C3 versus Cl or C4 versus C2). For example, in 2001, definition 
C3, which is most comparable to C1, shows a smaller number 
of unincorporated self-employed age 50 and older in the 
longest job for the calendar year compared with the estimate 
based on the main job for the survey week (3.8 million versus 
3.9 million), and the rate is lower as well (9.9 versus 12.0 
percent). This is consistent with the expectation that a 
snapshot (or reference week) for the year will show a higher 
fraction in self-employment than would be the case when 
considering the longest job for the calendar year since the 
former group includes those who will be self-employed for a 
short spell. 

Definition C5 potentially captures those with short spells 
of self-employment because it includes those who report any 
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Trend in self-employment for workers age 50 and older, based on the CPS, using five alternative definitions, 


1968- 2002 ; 
[Numbers in thousands] 
Self-employment status in reference week Self-employment status for calendar year 
Year C1:Unincorporated | C2: C1 + incorporated C3: Unincorporated C4: C3 + incorporated paalhnd pho e 
Number | Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
4 1b +t 
1968 3,389 16.0 - - 3,998 15.8 = — = = 
1969 3,401 15.6 - - 3,747 14.7 = = - 
1970 3,329 15.2 - - 3,851 15.0 - = = = 
1971 3,304 ose - - 3,708 14.3 = - = = 
1972 3,232 14.7 - - 3,814 14.8 - - - = 
1973 3,211 14.7 = - 3,678 14.1 - - - 
1974 3,178 14.4 - - 3,502 13.6 - - - - 
1975 3,079 14.4 - - 3,198 12.8 3,730 14.9 4,495 17.9 
1976 2,933 USA - - 3,244 12.9 3,845 153 4,682 18.6 
1977 2,983 13.9 ~ - 3,341 13.0 4,024 17 4,932 19.3 
1978 3,112 14.1 = - 3,379 13.1 4,214 16.3 5,046 19.5 
1979 3,148 14.0 - = 3,382 13.1 4,269 16.5 4,851 18.7 
1980 3,165 14.1 . - 3,298 12.6 4,224 16.1 4,739 18.1 
1981 3,173 14.0 - - 3,345 12.9 4,310 16.6 4,869 18.8 
1982 3,096 14.0 ~ - 3,343 13.1 4,454 17.4 5,074 19.8 
1983 3,119 14.4 ~ - 3,232 12.7 4,268 16.7 4,834 19.0 
1984 2,949 13.4 - - 3,207 12.5 4,380 17.0 4,972 19.3 
1985 3,015 13.6 - = 3,276 12.7 4,422 17.2 5,041 19.6 
1986 2,974 13.6 - - 3,242 12.5 4,366 16.9 5,035 19.5 
1987 2,978 13.4 - - 3,510 13.4 4,719 18.1 5,274 20.2 
1988 3,200 14.2 - - 3,585 Leys 4,779 18.2 5,487 20.9 
1988 

(revised) 3,201 14.1 4,367 19.3 3,581 13.3 4,887 18.2 5,698 a ee 
1989 3,219 13.8 4,448 19.1 3,638 13.5 4,887 18.1 5,719 pee 
1990 3,331 14.2 4,539 19.4 3,742 13.7 4,901 17.9 5,710 20.9 
1991 3,330 14.3 4,474 19.2 3,599 13.1 4,928 17.9 5,692 20.7 
1992 3,300 13.9 4,641 19.6 3,704 13.2 5,138 18.3 5,885 21.0 
1993 3,315 a7 4,677 19.4 3,810 13.5 5,262 18.7 5,837 20.7 
1994 3,581 14.7 5,054 20.7 3,660 12:7 5,082 AZT 5,778 20.1 
1995 3,531 14.0 5,086 20.1 2,892 9.9 5,046 17.3 5,747 19.7 
1996 3,669 14.3 4,986 19.4 2,833 9.2 5,591 18.1 6,383 20.6 
1997 3,831 13.9 5,408 19.6 3,813 11.9 5,582 17.4 6,360 19.8 
1998 3,619 WPA 5,323 18.6 3,914 11.8 5,491 16.5 6,203 18.7 
1999 3,640 12.2 5,232 17.6 3,874 WW 5,589 16.1 6,243 17.9 
2000 3,827 12.2 5,550 17.8 3,968 Tiles 5,561 15.6 6,489 18.2 
2001 3,866 12.0 5,536 17.2 3,766 9.9 5,642 14.9 6,417 16.9 
2002 3,722 11.0 5,567 16.4 - - - = = = 


Notes: Sample is civilian noninstitutionalized workers age 50 and 


older. See exhibit 1 for definitions of self-employment. Numbers and 
percentages have been calculated using crs sampling weights. Dash 


indicates data not available. 


Source: Authors’ calculations using March ces from 1968 to 2002. 


self-employment income even through their longest job for 
the year was in the wage and salary class. This definition 
results in the highest absolute size of the self-employed 
workforce age 50 and older although the rate in 2001 is slightly 
below that based on definition C2. A comparison of C4 
versus C5 indicates that in 2001, 775,000 workers age 50 and 
older or 12 percent of those defined as self-employed using 
definition C5 were self-employed workers in a secondary job 
or in a part-year job of shorter duration than their longest 
wage and salary job. 
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Time trends based on the cps 


Given the relatively long time-series of micro data available in 
the CPS, it is particularly well suited for examining trends in 
self-employment for the subset of middle-aged and older 
workers. We begin by calculating the number and percent 
self-employed for all civilian workers age 50 and older from 
1968 to 2002 using definitions C1 to C5.*° Table 3 reports the 
weighted number of self-employed and the corresponding 
self-employment rate for the five definitions. The self- 


| 
| 


employment rates for the five definitions are also plotted in 
chart 2.” 

A comparison over time for unincorporated self-employed 
» workers on the main job (Cl) and unincorporated plus 
incorporated workers on the main job (C2) shows the 
absolute size of the self-employed workforce age 50 and older 
peaked in 2001 and 2002 at 3.9 and 5.6 million workers, 
respectively although the rate of self-employment peaked for 
both measures in 1994 at 14.7 percent and 20.7 percent, 
respectively.*® Consistent with the published data discussed 
in the data section, the share of self-employed older workers 
in incorporated businesses increased steadily over time from 
slightly more than 1 in 4 workers (26.7 percent) in 1988 to 
about | in 3 workers (33.1 percent) in 2002 (calculations based 
on Cl and C2). 

As seen in chart 2, the 1968-2000 series for the 
unincorporated self-employed (C1) shows a fluctuating self- 
employment rate within a broader downward trend. From 
1968 to about 1976 there was a decline (from 16.0 to 13.7 
percent), followed by an increase to 1983 (reaching 14.4 
percent). From 1983 to 1993, there was a slight downward 
trend again (from 14.4 to 13.7 percent), and then a sharper 
decline thereafter to the lowest level ever in 2002 at 11.0 
percent. The more inclusive self-employment series 
(definition C2) mirrors this general pattern for the years it is 
available which indicates that the rate of self-employment in 
incorporated businesses remained fairly steady over this 
period, ranging from 5.2 percent in 1988 to 5.4 percent in 2002. 

For C1 and C2 (and the difference between C2 and C1), there 
is evidence of a discrete increase in 1994 consistent with the 
impact of the CPS revisions to the monthly labor force questions 
implemented in that year. Manser and Picot cite a BLS study that 
compared CPS self-employment rates for the workforce as a 
whole using both old and new methods, which found that that 
the net effect of the changes was to raise self-employment rates 
by about 6 percent.*? For C1, assuming the 6 percent adjustment 
factor can be applied to the workforce age 50 and older, the level 
of self-employment in 1994 that would be consistent with prior 
years would be 3.4 million unincorporated self-employed 
workers (13.8 percent) versus the estimated level of 3.6 million 
workers (14.7 percent) shown in table 3 and chart 2.” By 2002, 
instead of 3.7 million workers (11.0 percent), the consistent 
series would be adjusted downward to 3.5 million workers 
(10.3 percent). Similar adjustments could be applied to C2. 
Thus, the decline over time would be even larger than what is 
shown in chart 2. To the extent that the revised procedures 
implemented in 1994 and later surveys do a better job at 
capturing the number of self-employed, the absolute and 
percent figures in table 3 prior to 1994 need to be adjusted 
upwards. Regardless, the basic point remains that a 
consistent self-employment series would show a steeper 
decline over time than the one evident in chart 2. 


Table 3 and chart 2 also report the trends in the rate of self- 
employment based on employment in the entire calendar year. 
In all years where a comparison can be made, the rate of self- 
employment among older workers is always lower based on 
C3 than C1. The same is true for the comparison of C4 and C2 
for the broader definition of self-employment. In all years 
that C5 is available, this definition results in the highest 
absolute size of the self-employed workforce age 50 and older 
although the self-employment rate is close to the broad 
definition based on reference week employment (C2), 
especially after 1994. 

These three series based on employment in the calendar 
year (C3 to C5) do not show the discrete jump in 1994 
associated with Cl and C2. Manser and Picott note that it is 
not known what the approximate adjustment factor should 
be for the self-employment series based on questions specific 
to the March Annual Demographic File about employment 
last year. At the same time, there is a noticeable dip in C3 in 
1995 and 1996 (based on March survey years 1996 and 1997), 
but it is not evident in C4 and CS. This suggests there was 
some questionnaire or coding change for those two survey 
years that resulted in more self-employed workers being 
classified as incorporated self-employed than in the 
surrounding years. We have yet to ascertain the source of 
this discrepancy. 

The longer time series available for the self-employed in 
the longest job for the calendar year (C3 and C4) provides an 
even more dramatic picture of the increase in the share of 
self-employment among older workers that is in incorporated 
versus unincorporated businesses. As seen in chart 2, the 
gap between the C3 and C4 series (lighter solid versus lighter 
dotted lines) widens at a faster rate between 1975 (when the 
C4 series begins) and 1984. Overall, between 1975 and 2001, 
the share of incorporated self-employed more than doubled, 
increasing from 14.3 percent to 33.3 percent. The increasing 
trend in incorporated self-employment means that the 
broader definition of self-employment in the calendar year 
(C4), which extend farther back in time than the counterpart 
for current employment (C2), shows a modest upward trend 
in self-employment rates from the mid-1970s to the mid-1990s, 
in contrast to the flatter trend line for the narrow definitions 
(C1 and C3) during this same period. Since the mid-1990s, 
when self-employment rates were falling for both definitions 
C2 and C4, the rates of self-employment in incorporated 
businesses remained fairly steady so the decline resulted 
from falling rates of unincorporated self-employment. 

Thus, using the broader definition of self-employment, 
C4, reveals (1) an upward trend in self-employment rates from 
the mid-1970s to the mid-1990s for workers age 50 and older 
due to growth in the rate of self-employment in incorporated 
businesses; and (2) a downward trend in self-employment 
rates among older workers since the mid-1990s due to a 
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} Chart 2. Trend in self-employment for workers age 50 and older, based on the CPS, using five 
definitions of self employment, 1968-2002 - 
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NOTE: Sample is civilian noninstitutionalized workers age 50 and older. See exhibit 1 for definitions of self-employment. Percentages 
have been calculated using CPS sampling weights. 


SOURCE: Authors’ calculations using March CPS from 1968 to 2002. 


| Chart 3. Trend in self-employment for workers age 50 and older, based on the CPS by sector, 
1968-2002 
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See exhibit 1 for definitions of self-employment. Percentages 
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declining rate of self-employment in unincorporated 
businesses.*' Over the entire period, the share of self- 
employment in incorporated business increased steadily, 
' albeit at a slower rate during the 1990s. The similarity in 
trends for C2 and C4 (when they are available) suggests that 
definition C2 captures the trends in a broad definition of self- 
employment that includes both those self-employed in 
incorporated and unincorporated businesses. As we 
proceed, this will be our preferred definition although we 
continue to make some comparisons with Cl because this 
corresponds to the official definition of self-employment (and 
it is available for a longer time series). 

We also limit our subsequent analysis of CPs data to 
workers age 50 and older in the nonagricultural sector. As 
noted in the data section, rates of self-employment are 
considerably higher in the agricultural sector, compared with 
the nonagricultural sector. Self-employed workers in the 
agriculture sector consist primarily of farmers or farm 
managers, as well as gardeners or those in forestry or fishery 
occupations. A small fraction represents other occupations 
providing services to farm businesses such as bookkeepers, 
truckdrivers, or even pilots. Given the potential differences 
between the agricultural and nonagricultural sectors, chart 3 
plots the trends in the rates of self-employment using 
definitions C1 and C2 only for workers age 50 and older in the 
agricultural and nonagricultural sectors (on the right and left 
axes, respectively). As expected, rates of self-employment 
are higher by a factor of 5 to 6 in the agricultural sector, 
compared with the nonagricultural sector. For example, in 
2002, 14.8 percent of all nonagricultural workers age 50 and 
older were self-employed in unincorporated or incorporated 
businesses (definition C2), compared with a 72.4-percent rate 
of self-employment among agricultural workers in the same 
age group. 

Self-employment rates in agriculture for workers age 50 
and older, evident in chart 3 show a long-term downward 
trend (one that would be even sharper with a correction for 
the discontinuity in the series in 1994), punctuated by cyclical 
swings. The pattern for C2 in the agriculture sector mirrors 
that for C1 when both series are available, indicating the time 
trends are largely due to changing rates of self-employment 
in unincorporated businesses. 

The downward trend in self-employment in the 
nonagricultural sector, notable since the early- to mid-1990s, 
is less dramatic, in part, because the rate is lower. Again, the 
recent trend is due to falling rates of unincorporated self- 
employment accompanied by steady rates of incorporated 
self-employment (compare C1 and C2 in chart 3). Note that 
while agricultural unincorporated self-employment rates fell 
even during the 1970s and 1980s (definition C1 in chart 3), the 
rates were steady or increasing somewhat in the nonagricultural 
sector. Given the unusual patterns evident for the agricultural 


sector, and its small share in the economy overall, the next 
section focuses on nonagricultural self-employment. 


Characteristics based on the cps 


The CPs data provide an opportunity to determine how the 
characteristics of the self-employed age 50 and older have 
changed over time. We tabulate the basic characteristics of 
the self-employed (sex, age distribution, race and ethnicity, 
marital status, education, weekly hours, full- versus part-time 
status, occupation, industry, and incorporation status) for 
four points in time dated by the March survey year: 1969, 
1979, 1990, and 2001. These years correspond with equivalent 
points in the business cycle (all peak years) and therefore 
provide a similar basis for comparison that controls to some 
extent for the state of the economy. 

This analysis is based on our two preferred definitions of 
self-employment, specifically C2 and C1. Because the C2 time 
series is only available for our peak years for 1990 and 2001, 
we begin by considering the more narrow definition of self- 
employment, which can be examined for all four peak years. 
For the two points in time when both series are available, we 
can examine the sensitivity of the characteristics of the self- 
employed age 50 and older to the composition by 
incorporated versus unincorporated status. In addition to 
tabulating the distribution of the characteristics of older self- 
employed workers, we also generate the equivalent dis- 
tribution for wage and salary workers in the same age group 
so the two groups of workers can be compared.” 

Tables 4 and 5 present our results, showing the 
characteristics of self-employed workers age 50 and older 
using definition C1 (table 4) or C2 (table 5). The characteristics 
for the wage and salary group corresponding to Cl, labeled 
W1, is reported in table 4 and the characteristics for the wage 
and salary group W2, the counterpart to C2, is reported in table 
5. Most characteristics are reported as percent distribution with 
the exception of hours, which is an average. The percent change 
for each characteristic from the available starting year to the 
ending year is also shown. Several patterns emerge from the 
characteristics tabulated in the two tables. 


Patterns by gender. As of 2001, men are overrepresented 
among self-employed older workers (61 percent based on Cl 
and 65 percent based on C2) to an even greater extent than 
for wage and salary workers (52 percent for W1 and 51 percent 
for W2). The fact that the share of male workers is even 
higher using C2 than C1 indicates that men are even more 
dominant among the self-employed in incorporated 
businesses, compared with those in unincorporated 
businesses. Even so, there has been a substantial shift away 
from male dominance in the self-employed ranks. For example, 
table 4 shows that in 1969, 73 percent of the self-employed 
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| Table 4. | 7 Characteristics of unincorporated self-employed workers and wage and salary workers age 50 and older in the 


cps, selected years 
(In percent, unless otherwise noted] ‘ 
Self-employed workers age 50 and older (C1) Wage and salary workers age 50 and older (WI) 
Characteristic : i Percent 
Percen 
1969 1979 1990 2001 change 1969 1979 1990 2001 change 
+ + 
1,657 lecal 1,620 1,407 - | 12,929 125255 11,925 | 12,588 = 
73.1 72.3 66.1 61.3 -16.1 60.8 57.8 54.0 51.8 -14.7 
50 to 54 215 32.6 31.6 35.9 30.7 37.4 37.5 37.9 44.4 18.7 
55 to 59 27.0 25.4 26.9 25.6 -5.0 30.7 32.3 29.3 28.4 -7.6 
60 to 64 Pais) 19.6 20.3 16.1 —25.0 19.9 19.3 19.4 15.4 -22.7 
65 to 69 12.8 ited Wey 10.6 -17.1 [es 6.9 8.5 6.5 -13.6 
70 and older 11.2 11.3 9.5 islegé 4.3 4.4 4.0 5.0 5.3 20.0 
Race/ethnicity 
White non-Hispanic - 93.0 88.4 84.0 -9.7 - 86.8 83.0 79.7 -8.2 
Black non-Hispanic - 4.0 4.2 6.8 70.5 - 8.7 9.3 35 9.3 
FSO ANIC )ereceresete - 1.8 4.4 el 182.4 - 3.0 5.0 fat 137.8 
INET EAE AN eedenes eevee neste een - 1.2 2.9 4 252.1 - 1.6 2.8 3.8 140.8 
Marital status 
Marin fa uit ovccucssonttencsceevostvarcteqavercsag 80.7 80.2 77.0 Tiss -6.4 74.5 75.2 72.9 70.7 6.1 
Widowed ...... 9 eS 1.9 t:3 37.8 2.1 2.2 22 2.0 -5.6 
Divorced ...... 10.5 8.6 5) 4.8 54.4 12.0 10.5 9.0 6.1 —48.9 
Separated 3.0 5.7 9.9 12.8 328.0 4.8 6.4 11.2 15.3 221.2 
Neverinatried, 2.x. 8iecte Aas 4.9 4.0 3.6 5.6 14.2 6.6 Sz 4.7 5.9 -11.3 
Education level 
Less than high school .............:0:00+ 45.5 32.4 20.6 11.6 -74.5 49.9 33.0 20.7 9.6 -80.8 
FGhiSChOO| eer esse ae 26.3 29.9 33.2 26.3 -.2 29.4 37.0 38.1 33.0 12.3 
Some college 12.6 16.2 19.0 27.2 115.9 10.3 14.9 18.3 26.0 152.8 
College graduate and higher ............ 15.6 21.8 27.2 34.9 124.3 10.4 15.0 22.9 31.4 201.7 
Weekly hours (in NOUS) .........-..:eeeeee 44.0 40.9 39.2 38.3 -12.9 39.3 38.4 38.3 39.2 -.4 
FUP Geeceier os ateesews dies. evans 66.9 64.4 59.4 59.1 -11.8 77.4 73.9 72.3 74.4 —3.6 
Occupation 
Executive, administrative, 

MAM AGCMA ssoseevseeaccas carvsureevevyevssvasse 45.9 32.3 17.4 20.6 =O5.2 12.5 14.8 14.9 18.0 44.7 
Professional specialty ......... 15.3 16.2 16.1 18.1 18.6 9.6 11.8 14.3 17.5 82.8 
Technicians and support 4 3 1.3 8 104.0 Az, 1.3 2.3 3.0 75.8 
SalOS eee creas paatnc ce, teiaves ots eveetaa ons auanxent 6.7 14.5 26.0 23.3 246.5 ioe 8.2 ni ee 10.9 41.3 
Administrative Support ..........cccee 1.3 2G 3.6 4.8 279.7 14.5 17.0 17.6 15:7 8.5 
Private household 8 9 1 0 -—100.0 4.2 238 1.5 9 -79.6 
Protective service .0 Me Bi 4 - 1.6 1.8 1.9 1.8 13.6 
OINGr SOMICBiiaer.tesek tin vvericatceeeten 9.7 9.2 12.3 11.3 lye 10.2 11.5 11.0 9.4 77 
Farming, forestry, fisheries .............. sit aS 0.6 4 -37.3 7 6 4 4 —~41.9 
Precision production, craft, repair ... 14.3 ily 16.4 14.2 -.6 14.0 122 10.8 9.7 -30.8 
Machine operators, assemblers, 

FODSIGIS | tecreh ete cesreetsap ese Sh 1.9 2.8 1.8 1.9 14.6 11.5 6.9 55. 62.4 
Transportation and material moving . oui 3.3 3.4 44 49.1 5:1 4.2 4.5 4.7 7.1 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, 

NGIDESrS; IADOFGFS: < sxessferereenedeurrncere 4 2 9 2 -63.8 3.7 2.8 2.7 25 -31.4 

Industry 
Mining ..... essenseneaseesecssssceneanerssenecnscnsens mC) 4 3 wS —7 9 8 A) 4 —50.3 
Construction 10.8 13.4 12.0 11.2 3.5 52 oe Sal 4.9 -5.0 
Manufacturing 4.9 4.3 5.4 3.7 -24.9 29.4 26.8 20.6 168 | -42.8 
Transportation, public utilities .......... 32 3.5 3.6 4.5 42.9 7.0 6.7 6.9 7.8 12.0 
THAD ...sssesssersssesesssersstecsnecsnecesneersuses 33.6 30.7 24.9 19.6 41.6 UAL 17.0 Nie 16.1 -8.7 
Finance, insurance, real estate ....... 6.0 9.8 10.4 11.8 95.4 4.6 6.1 7.3 6.8 46.4 
Other services .... bee, S4G2 37.9 43.4 49.0 18.7 27.9 30.1 36.1 40.5 45.1 
Public administration 0 0 0 0 = 7.4 TS 6.3 6.6 ~10.4 

Incorporated self-employed 0 0 0 0 - - - a = S 

| I ihe 

Notes: Sample is civilian noninstitutionalized workers age 50 and data not available or percent change not applicable. 

above who are either self-employed in an unincorporated business in their , 

main job during the reference week (definition C1) or are wage and salary 

workers in their main job during the reference week (definition W1 which Source: Authors’ calculations using March cps from 1969, 1979, 1990. 
includes the self-employed in incorporated businesses). Dash indicates and 2001. ; : 


LT 
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age 50 and older were men, compared with 61 percent in 2001 
(based on C1). This shift was especially pronounced between 
1979 and 1990 when about half of the percentage point drop 
’ over the three decades covered by our data occurred. This 
pattern is also evident for the shorter time series available for 
definition C2 (from 1990 to 2001; table 5), although it is less 
dramatic than what occurred in the prior decade. This pattern 
is consistent with trends reported elsewhere in the literature 
as Summarized earlier. 


Comparisons by age. As already noted, the self-employed 
on average are older than their wage and salary counterparts 
and this is evident in the age distributions reported in tables 
4 and 5. Table 4 shows that the self-employed age 50 and 
older became younger, with an increased share between 1969 
and 2001 in the 50- to 54-year-old age group (based on C1). 
The same pattern is evident for wage and salary workers 
(based on W1) and for the short time series available for C2 
and W2. (See table 5.) Thus, the shifting age composition 
among the self-employed mirrors the overall demographic 
shifts in the labor force over this period. 


Race and ethnicity. Information on the combination of race 
and ethnicity is only available starting in the March 1976 cps 
so the series begins with 1979 in tables 4 and 5. Using 
definitions Cl and C2 we find evidence, consistent with 
studies of the self-employed as a whole, that blacks and 
Hispanics are underrepresented among older self-employed 
workers, compared with wage and salary workers, whereas 
whites and those in the residual “other” category are 
overrepresented. As with gender, whites have an even 
greater share using C2 than C1, indicating they are even more 
likely to be among the incorporated self-employed. (See tables 
4and 5.) Over time, the share of minorities in the ranks of the 
self-employed has increased for workers age 50 and older, 
mirroring a pattern for the wage and salary workforce. The 
percent change in the minority group shares is somewhat 
more pronounced for the self-employed, in part because the 
rates started so low. 


Marital status. As discussed in the literature, the self- 
employed as a whole are more likely to be married, compared 
with their wage and salary counterparts, and this pattern is 
evident for those age 50 and older as well. For example, in 
2001, 76 percent of the self-employed in unincorporated 
businesses age 50 and older were married, a rate that increases 
to 79 percent for those in incorporated and unincorporated 
businesses (again indicating that self-employed workers in 
incorporated businesses are more likely to be married, 
compared with their unincorporated counterparts). Over time, 
there has been a decrease in the likelihood that the self- 
employed are married particularly based on C1 with the longer 


time series. This change is more pronounced among all self- 
employed workers, compared with their wage and salary 
counterparts based on definition Cl, but the reverse is true 
based on definition C2. 


Educational attainment. In 2001, the self-employed age 50 
and older—using either definition C1 or C2—had a higher 
proportion of college educated workers, compared with their 
wage and salary counterparts. The share was higher for C2 
than Cl demonstrating that the incorporated self-employed 
are even more educated than those who are unincorporated. 
Over time, the composition of the workforce has shifted 
toward higher levels of educational attainment, a trend 
reflected in the pattern for both the self-employed and wage 
and salary workers age 50 and older. It is interesting to note 
that by 2001, the self-employed in unincorporated businesses 
had a higher share of high school dropouts than the 
comparable wage and salary group (11.6 versus 9.6 percent), 
whereas the reverse was true in 1969 (45.5 versus 49.9 
percent). This pattern does not hold after accounting for 
workers in incorporated businesses. 


Hours of work. Another stylized fact in the literature is that 
the self-employed tend to work more hours than wage and 
salary workers. Although this was true in 1969, using 
definition Cl, when older self-employed workers worked an 
average of 4.7 more hours per week (44.0 versus 39.3 hours), 
by 2001 older self-employed workers reported on average | 
hour less per week than their wage and salary counterparts 
(38.3 versus 39.2 hours). This is a dramatic convergence in 
hours, all due to a steady decline in work hours for the self- 
employed, compared with almost no change for wage and 
salary workers. On average, older workers in incorporated 
businesses work more hours than those in unincorporated 
businesses so the average hours using definition C2 exceeds 
that based on Cl. The shorter time series for C2 shows some 
convergence in hours between the self-employed and wage 
and salary workers, but the self-employed still work slightly 
more in 2001 (about 1 hour more per week). 


Full time versus parttime. Even though average hours for the 
self-employed tended to be higher, at least in the past, the fraction 
working full-time—defined as 35 or more hours per week—is 
lower, indicating a more bipolar distribution of workers reporting 
both low and high hours. In 2001, 59 percent of older self- 
employed workers in unincorporated businesses worked 35 or 
more hours per week, compared with 74 percent of wage and 
salary workers in the same age group. Self-employed workers in 
incorporated businesses report a higher propensity for full-time 
work. Overall, the rates of full-time employment, like average 
hours, have been declining over time for older workers, more 
sharply for the self-employed. 
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[In percent unless otherwise noted] 


Characteristics of unincorporated and incorporated self-employed workers and wage and salary workers 
age 50 and older based on the crs, 1990 and 2001 


Self-employed workers age 50 


Wage and salary workers age 


and older in unincorporated 50 and older 
and incorporated businesses (W2) 
Characteristic (C2) 
Percent [ Percent 
1990 2001 change 1990 2001 change 

Sample Size (NUMDE?) ...........eseeeeeeeeees 2,312 2,103 - 11,233 11,892 - 
NGUI acters cocccenctcavsct es acese:cevevoceutvesveranvs 69.4 65.4 -5.9 52.6 50.5 -3.9 
Age group 

50 to 54 32.2 36.1 12.0 38.1 44.8 17.6 

55 to 59 20.f 26.1 1.8 29.7 28.5 41 

60 to 64 20.9 16.0 -23.7 19.2 15.4 -19.8 

65 to 69 11.8 10.3 -13.0 8.2 6.3 —23.2 

70 and older 9.4 aes) 23.2 47 5.0 5. 
Race/ethnicity 

Wihite'mon=HISDANiC!.c....--cssesencees-ase 89.5 86.1 -3.8 82.4 79.0 4.1 

BACK NON=FISPAMIC \.c..c.-c-ceeneeras-exes 3.6 5.5 52.2 97 9:9 on 

FSI OIMCS ceetonttens tens -cacr on cs. eceecavanee ss 3.8 4.1 Bee 5.1 7.4 43.0 

\O) (NYS) tet ch eres Oe Rene eR ERI 3.0 4.3 42.0 20 3.7 35.3 
Marital status 

Mairi Sesesetccas8ss-eocac tus evepaseadesastaseds 79.3 79.2 -.1 72.2 69.7 -3.4 

Widowed ......... ier iss} -25.4 2.3 2.0 -10.8 

Divorced ......... 6.8 4.2 -37.9 9.2 6.3 -31.5 

Separated .......... 8.7 10.9 24.6 11.6 15.8 36.5 

Never married 3.4 4.4 28.7 4.8 6.1 28.2 
Education level 

Less than high school ............-..:2++ 16.8 9.0 —46.0 27S 9:9 -53.8 

PUIGINSCHOOM a creveen-tscerre-sectcesceneectee 32.7 25.9 -20.9 38.5 33.4 13.1 

Some Cole! scien cha enhieetiee 19.8 25.8 30.3 18.1 26.2 44.8 

College graduate and higher ........... 30.8 39.3 27.8 21.9 30.4 38.6 
Weekly hours (in NOurS) ........:.:eeeeeee 40.6 40.0 -1.5 38.0 38.9 25 
PUI | UT) Giese scones spseunacaesetesncutiueusesstarse 64.1 64.4 5 72.1 74.3 3.0 
Occupation 

Executive, administrative, 

MIAN AGS Al crete herdiesencvcessiceseudersvee 23.6 200 17.3 13.5 16.6 23.0 
Professional specialty ..........cee 16.5 16.8 8.1 14.3 a er ¢ 23.4 
Technicians and suppott ..............+ ayer 6 =63.1 2.4 3.1 32.0 
SAS re iterericensestte orto erie tensacninsen ies 26.3 23.2 -11.8 10.2 10.2 -.4 
Administrative Support... 4.7 5.4 15.4 18.2 16.3 -10.7 
PriVAtS NOUSGNONG sacs ses ccnecenstseaesnaaz 1 0 -100.0 16 9 —40.9 
PIOlGCtlVe SOrvViCG-..c. caccsecretesevacaes Ai 3 171.3 2.0 1.9 -3.8 
OUMGMSOIVICG 23 .vets fe te ceesetbedaase 9.4 8.2 -12.3 Vhs 9.9 -13.8 
Farming, forestry, fisheries ............. 4 4 -15.0 4 4 4.9 
Precision production, craft, repair .. 13.7 12.3 -9.6 11.0 9.8 =11.3 
Machine operator, assemblers, 

(ODA ONS ovetasssoacconcxscestentonsivocortaus 1.4 1.5 ar 7.3 5.8 -21.4 
Transportation and material moving 2.9 3.3 12.5 4.7 4.9 3.6 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, 

helpers, lADOFerS ..........essereesee G 3 -50.3 29 2.6 -9.1 

Industry 
WIRING Recerca ceon cou eran rere ee Cen 4 3 =17.1 5 4 -14.8 
CONSIUCH ON tersearenreveereretecsds: cise sduens 11.6 11.4 slit) 4.7 4.5 44 
MEUSACTULING) nabeaamerctenterertkasetaadesase 6.8 5.9 -13.0 aie 17.2 -19.1 
Transportation, public utilities ......... 3.6 5.0 38.4 rei 7.9 11.2 
WANG) cs saciesccubeteescxt cova ER erate siveecs 276 21.3 -22.4 16.2 15.6 -3.4 
Finance, insurance, real estate ...... 10.3 11.3 9.3 ital 6.6 =7.6 
Other SOrViCES si. ccpiou ta reenmates: 39.8 44.7 12.6 36.4 40.8 11.9 
Public administration ..........:.csseeee .0 .0 « 6.7 7.0 3.8 

Incorporated self-employed ...........00+ 29.8 32.9 10.2 - = ex 
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Notes: Sample is civilian noninstitutionalized workers age 50 and older 
who are either self-employed in an unincorporated or incorporated business 
in their main job during the reference week (definition C2) or are wage and 
salary workers in their main job during the reference week (W2). Means and 


July 2004 


SOuRCE: 


percentage distributions have been calculated using cps sampling weights. 
Dash indicates data not available or percent change not applicable. 


Authors’ calculations using March crs from 1990 and 2001. 


Occupation and industry. The occupational and industrial 
composition of the self-employed workforce age 50 and older 
differs from those in wage and salary employment in ways 
that are consistent with patterns reported elsewhere in the 
_ literature. In 2001, older self-employed workers were 
overrepresented in managerial and professional specialties, 
sales, other service occupations, and precision production, 
craft and repair occupations (which includes the construction 
trades). Industries underrepresented among the self- 
employed age 50 and older include mining, manufacturing, 
transportation and public utilities, and public administration. 
They are overrepresented in construction, trade, and other 
services. A comparison of the occupation distribution using 
definition C2 versus C1 shows an even higher fraction in the 
former group in executive and managerial positions, indicating 
the overrepresentation of this occupational group among the 
incorporated self-employed. The industrial composition is 
more similar for C1 and C2 than is the case for the occupational 
distribution. Over time, the occupational distribution shifted 
somewhat differently for the self-employed, compared with 
that for wage and salary workers. For example, the share in 
executive and managerial occupations declined for the self- 
employed (based on definition C1) at the same time that it 
increased among the wage and salary workforce. The reverse 
pattern holds for precision production, craft and repair 
occupations. 


Incorporated status. The measure of incorporation status 
is only relevant for definition C2 (table 5) and shows, 
consistent with the time trends earlier discussed, that the 
share of total self-employment among older workers, that is, 
individuals in incorporated businesses, increased from 30 
percent to 33 percent. 


The Health and Retirement Study 


Although the CPs has the advantage of a relatively long time 
series for examining patterns and trends in self-employment 
among older workers, the Health and Retirement Study 
provides extremely rich data on the cohort of older workers 
age 51 and older in 1998. These data can be used to sup- 
plement the portrait of older self-employed workers that we 
glean from the CPS, providing more detail on their health and 
economic status and job characteristics. 

The Health and Retirement Study, when appropriately 
weighted, is a nationally representative, longitudinal survey 
of middle-aged and older Americans. The study is a biennial 
survey that began in 1992 with a sample of the noninstitutional 
population born between January 1, 1931 and December 31, 
1941 and their spouses or partners, with oversamples of 
blacks, persons of Hispanic origin, and residents of Florida. 
Several other cohorts have been added to the Health and 
Retirement Study over time. In 1998, interviews that began in 


1993 with the cohort born prior to January 1, 1924, known as 
the “AHEAD” (Assets and Health Dynamics of the Oldest 
Old) sample, were merged with the Health and Retirement 
Study. Two additional cohorts were added in 1998: the cohort 
born between January 1, 1924 and December 31, 1930 (known 
as the “Children of the Depression Era” or “CODA” sample), 
and the cohort born between January 1, 1942 and December 
31, 1947 (known as the “War Babies” sample). For this 
analysis, we use the 1998 wave of the Health and Retirement 
Study (HRS98) as a cross-sectional survey, focusing on the 
sample of those age 51 and older in 1998 (that is, all cohorts 
born up through 1947). 

Key demographic variables in the Health and Retirement 
Study are similar to those available in the cps. In terms of 
employment outcomes, workers are asked whether they 
are currently self-employed in their main job, how long 
they have been self-employed (that is, tenure on the 
current job) and the employment status of a previous job 
lasting 5 years or more. Retired workers are asked about 
the employment status of previous jobs. The respondents’ 
answers are used to determine who is self-employed, and 
who transitioned into self-employment before and after 
age 50. Respondents in the Health and Retirement Study 
are also asked about jobs other than their main job and if 
the second job is in self-employment. Unlike in the CPs, in 
the Health and Retirement Study the distinction between 
incorporated and unincorporated self-employment is not 
made, although interviewers in the Health and Retirement 
Study are instructed to classify individuals who work ina 
business they own as self-employed. 

The Health and Retirement Study is extremely rich in terms 
of a number of other characteristics available for the study 
population. This includes information about job char- 
acteristics, income and its sources, wealth from various 
sources (for example, pensions, Social Security, housing, and 
other financial assets),** health status, access to health in- 
surance coverage, retirement expectations, and a similar array 
of characteristics for the respondent’s spouse. This in- 
formation allows for a detailed analysis of the characteristics 
of the self-employed. Comparable data are also available for 
the wage and salary workforce as well. 

There are several alternative definitions of self-em- 
ployment that can be analyzed in the Health and Retirement 
Study. The appendix provides a comparison between the 
five definitions used for the cps and four alternative 
definitions based on the Health and Retirement Study. This 
analysis shows that a definition of self-employment in the 
Health and Retirement Study, based on reported current self- 
employment in the primary job (defined as H1 in the appendix), 
is most comparable with the cPs definition that captures 
current self-employment in unincorporated and incorporated 
businesses (definition C2). Thus, using this definition, we 
find that 22.7 percent or 6.4 million workers age 51 and older 
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in 1998 were self-employed in their primary job. (See the 
appendix for a comparison of self-employment rates across 
the two surveys.) 


Characteristics based on the HRs 


The extremely rich data in the Health and Retirement Study 
allow us to go beyond the descriptive analysis that is 
possible using the characteristics available in the cps. Using 
the HRS98 sample of workers age 51 and older and our 
preferred definition of self-employment in the Health and 
Retirement Study (those workers who state they are self- 
employed in their primary job in the reference week), we 
compare the characteristics of self-employed workers to wage 
and salary workers, and for the self-employed, we compare 
the characteristics of male and female workers. We also 
compare the characteristics of self-employed workers age 51 
and older by whether they became self-employed before 
versus at or after age 50 based on retrospective employment 
information.“ This allows us to contrast the characteristics 
of those who are more likely to be considered career self- 
employed versus those who made the transition to self- 
employment in later life. (As noted in the appendix table A1, 
23 percent of workers age 51 and older are self-employed in 
their primary job, of these, 32 percent became self-employed 
at age 50 or older.) 

Table 6 shows the demographic, income and wealth, 
health, employment, and spouse characteristics for the six 
groups: wage and salary workers, self-employed workers, 
male self-employed, female self-employed, self-employed 
before age 50, and self-employed at or after age 50. 


Demographic characteristics. | Consistent with the data in 
tables 4 and 5 for the CPs, the demographic characteristics 
reveal that, compared with wage and salary workers, self- 
employed workers (age 51 and older) are older, more likely to 
be white, male, married, and to have at least a college 
education. Thirty-five percent of the older self-employed 
workers are women, and the most striking differences 
between older female and male self-employed workers are 
their education levels and marital status. Self-employed 
women age 51 and older are 8 percentage points less likely to 
have some college education or more, and 3 percentage 
points more likely to be a high-school drop-out than self- 
employed men. They are also approximately 16 percentage 
points less likely to be married. Notably, nearly 16 percent of 
older female self-employed workers are widowed, compared 
with fewer than 4 percent for their self-employed male 
counterparts. Female self-employed workers are also younger 


than the men, and more racially diverse. Workers who become 


self-employed at age 50 or older are much older than workers 
self-employed before age 50, and are more likely to be female. 
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Income andwealth. Self-employed workers age 51 and older 
have higher household income and wealth than wage and 
salary workers. Mean household income for older self- 
employed workers is $101,183, compared with $66,191 for 
wage and salary workers, although at the medians, household 
income is more similar between the two groups: $56,103 and 
$50,200 respectively. The average capital income for the self- 
employed (income primarily from self-employment, other 
businesses, and assets) is more than six times that for wage 
and salary workers, while their financial wealth is more than 
three times the wealth of wage and salary workers. The gap 
in the wealth stock or income flow from the wealth stock is as 
large or larger at the median. Similar patterns exist when 
considering subcomponents of wealth, such as housing 
wealth or assets in IRA or Keogh accounts, or wealth less 
business assets. In each case, older self-employed workers 
have higher asset levels, although the gap is smaller when 
medians are considered compared with means. Some of the 
difference in the wealth measure reported in table 6 may be 
reduced after accounting for differences in pension wealth 
which is likely to be greater for wage and salary workers. 

Older self-employed men have higher household income 
and wealth than self-employed women regardless of the 
income and wealth measure. Likewise, with one exception, 
workers who become self-employed at age 50 or older have 
consistently lower household income and wealth than 
workers who become self-employed before age 50. The one 
exception is assets in IRA or Keogh accounts which are higher 
at the mean and median for those who become self-employed 
at or after age 50. Such accounts are often the result of rolling 
over defined contribution pénsion plan balances from prior 
jobs, a course of action that may be more prevalent among 
those who become self-employed later in their career. The 
overall higher financial asset levels for the long-term self- 
employed may reflect greater wealth accumulation for career 
self-employed workers, compared with wage and salary 
workers who transition to self-employment later in their labor 
market careers. Alternatively, wealth may be lower for more 
recently self-employed workers because part of their 
accumulated wealth was invested in their business. We are not 
able to differentiate between these two explanations. Similar to 
wage and salary workers, workers who become self-employed at 
or after age 50 may also have higher pension wealth than those 
who were self-employed before age 50 so that the overall wealth 
levels available at retirement may be closer to that of workers 
who become self-employed before age 50. 


Health status. As seen in table 6, the self-employed age 51 
and older are drawn from both the very healthy and those 
who have a work-limiting disability. Approximately 57 percent 
of self-employed workers report being in excellent or very 


good health, compared with 53 percent of wage and salary | 
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Class of worker 


Self-employed 


Self-employed 


Characteristic 
Wage Self-employed Men Women Before age 50 AL ol Mer 
age 50 
Sample size (NUMber) ...........cceseseseeeeeecees cesses 5,779 1,694 1,092 602 1,129 547 
MOI ere ee reads dace re cent re RIN ule ae 50.3 65.1 100.0 0.0 68.3 58.6 
Age group 
ES} COVCOSS eS ee ei er eR ly a 27.3 19.4 175 22.8 22.7 12.0 
OA TONO Otcacesesete- ses saccteren car tcciaccerck ae 24.8 19.3 17.6 22.5 20.7 16.5 
DUBTOLS OR cccc eet oee case svenancaseonsua. aces 16.4 13.6 13.7 13.3 14.7 Wee 
GOMOIG 2 Rerrcesen ooreree hc rn oe 11.9 ARS. 12.1 10.4 Unhes) iilere 
OSUONG Sterscen eectasts acre cssensee tones ceo 7.1 8.6 9.2 7.4 8.2 9.7 
GOMONGB Be wrzesacevcseseaere waden oe aes 4.6 lake 8.2 6.8 5.9 11.6 
CIA ONO. ne ect eee creer tresses 7.9 20.0 21.6 16.9 16.4 27.3 
Race 
White non-Hispanic 81.8 88.9 89.8 87.3 89.7 87.8 
Black non-Hispanic 9.2 Sy 4.8 5.8 4.7 6.3 
HUSPAMICM ee tere cess oe cates 6.6 3.8 She} 4.7 SF, 3.2 
UNG Pesca gen cacsocccwestcim tate ines cone sak atcacek MeeNCS 2.3 2.2 2.2 2.2 1.9 257 
Marital status 
Married ener taces ccscteesetescs peweeetecceartcsteeeecee oe f25 76.6 82.2 66.3 76.9 76.6 
NVIGOWOd 25s. Necaercisatts eit seeder sats 7.9 7.6 3.4 15.5 9.1 6.9 
Separated/divorced 16.0 12.6 11.0 15:5 12.0 13.0 
INOVOR Married Meccece -coccaes leet cacsettsssnecsostsanceceases 3.6 33 $i} 2.8 2.1 3.6 
Education 
FON=SChOONGLODOUL ccs. c.-cserectasccessevsceesseomanes 14.4 14.6 13.6 16.6 14.2 14.8 
GED cea acne eee eres och s etinese ever anoni ak 4.4 3.1 Cal 3.3 3.3 2.9 
High-school graduate 32.6 27.1 20:5 30.2 28.1 24.5 
SOMO(CONCGO) 2: cecccscce---cenenences-a 23.7 23.6 21.8 26.8 23.0 25.6 
College graduate and higher .................2.e 24.9 31.5 36.1 23.1 31.4 32.1 
Income and wealth (in dollars) 
Total household income (Mean) ............ cece $66,191 $101,183 $108,123 $88,246 $114,736 $70,759 
Total household income (Median) ............. 50,200 56,103 60,532 46,732 60,532 48,022 
Wage earnings (MEAN) ..........eeeeseereeeeeeees 33,783 14,236 18,478 6,327 15,408 11,834 
Wage earnings (median) 26,000 0 0 0 0 0 
Household capital income (mean) ............... 9,996 61,782 68,734 48,822 75,198 31,595 
Household capital income (median) ............ 500 27,221 32,144 17,000 33,997 12,112 
Total financial wealth (Mean) ...........c.ceeeeeeee 238,857 740,765 786,403 655,686 888,370 409,990 
Total financial wealth (median) .............:.. 119,000 312,000 345,000 249,000 366,660 213,500 
Housing wealth (Mean) ...........:esee 80,006 148,360 163,438 120,251 164,586 112,652 
Housing wealth (median) ............0 60,000 86,000 90,000 80,000 90,000 75,000 
!RA/Keogh account wealth (mean) 37,667 70,381 74,756 62,227 15,408 64,386 
IRA/Keogh account wealth (median) .......... 0 0 5,000 0 0 3,500 
Total wealth less business assets 
(nie) heater ance ee oe reece eer eee 224,348 554,344 595,847 476,972 635,361 369,560 
Total wealth less business assets 
ATTACH) retest cette cave cees cxoce coe ese0h cece cnoss eneeucnes cs 116,000 248,200 267,000 205,000 267,800 194,000 
Health status 
EEXCOM GR bate tecs stacap thes sab canravessn ph snsiovarenstueetinees 19.2 25.4 24.6 26.9 250) 25.2 
WET IO OC erttnceecete caress cenecaseemerecenesresssasrer aarears 34.0 31.2 32.2 29.3 30.8 32.8 
(GO eee car vancerae teas seta Beedivccstcessctspscsavecsadvoscsns 32.4 27.4 28.5 25.4 27.7 26.5 
Frclfge ieee beara s ne ra des seas Coeaeeite woes fc dene Peacau rare Cauesty 1253 13.2 inlays 15.9 13.3 12.3 
POON rete see oce reese seeense eter ota gete lan nacGessevetenttoacsvse 2.1 2.9 3.0 2.6. PUY 3.3 
Health condition limits Work .............::2sseseseeeeees 8.4 15.0 13.1 18.4 14.1 16.5 
Activities of daily living (ADLs) 
95.2 95.0 95.5 94.0 95.2 94.6 
3.4 3.9 3.7 4.4 SHS) 4.9 
1.4 ae 8 1.6 1.3 a. 
Job characteristics 
Covered by employer health insurance .......... 67.4 34.3 37.2 27.9 40.6 17.6 
Has Pension ON CUrTeNt jOD ...........seeeeeeeereeee 60.6 12.4 15.4 8.3 14.7 7.5 
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on Health and Retirement Study Y 
[In percent, unless otherwise indicated] 
a es, Class of worker Self-employed fe Self-employed 
aracreristic 
Wage Self-employed Men Women Before age s0 | Pee 
+ —t- 
Job characteristics (continued) 
Pension type On Current jOD ..........:cesceceeeeeeees 
Defined benefit (DB) pension only ..............-- 34.7 19.0 21.5 Tia 16.6 29.5 
Defined contribution (DC) pension only ........ 37.8 63.3 54.9 80.8 65.9 52.2 
Both DB and DC pension .............:.ccssscceenes 24.9 ialere 11.4 10.7 12.4 8.5 
Doesn’t KNOW Pension tyPe ........:csseeeereeseenes 2.5 6.0 122) 1.4 5.1 9.8 
Had pension on previous jOD ...........e cesses 49.1 48.4 54.9 35.9 44.4 55:7, 
Job requires a lot of physical effort 
All/alrmost all the thiM@ icc ccc. scs.ccsesceserertaenscreseoes 17.8 18.3 18.8 17.4 19.0 17.0 
MOSTOIING THING soecs cases eencece sexcenacesaeracvenscusreres 14.8 16.1 17.5 13.5 16.1 16.0 
SOMOOF MNS MUMS se acces cesccsecnch cocses cacvstsenessseevenss 30.3 27.6 27.6 27.6 29.1 23.8 
None/almost none of time .... 37.1 38.1 36.2 41.5 35.8 43.2 
FUNG OMIMAIM JOD: <x sneccassscnesveseusesanvescecctsnneevacs 74.3 53.5 59:5 42.2 59.0 41.2 
HOIGISECONG JOD 2a. sr acc tecrsscasass scassessecenssscttoncartess 10.8 10.8 Vie 9.2 a 9.2 
Second job in same class .............+-+- 52.8 61.8 64.9 54.5 60.2 66.3 
Retirement expectations (mean) 
Probability of working full-time after age 62 ... 47.0 56.0 63.0 47.0 57.0 54.0 
Probability of working full-time after age 65 ... 26.0 42.0 48.0 32.0 43.0 38.0 
Occupation 
Executive, administrative, managerial ............ 15.8 16.4 19.5 10.7 16.8 16.0 
Professional specialty 18.0 19.4 19.9 18.4 19.5 19.2 
Sales sate essere eerie: 9.1 20.3 19.0 22.8 20.0 21.4 
Administrative support 18.2 5.1 1.6 11.6 5.5 41 
PRIVatS ROUSCHONG esssevsstsesacsascvansesspaccesassactens 9 2.9 2 8.1 22 4.6 
PIOLECHIVGUSCIVICO Sy ivcsescsscencsse ceveccetaueesecescsers PLP ai a 0 .0 = 
OTS SONIC ete te scnse0s hare xatoeshcedeeian ate 8.0 2.4 18.5 5.9 12.5 
Farming, forestry, fisheries 1.4 9.1 13.0 1.9 W141 4.5 
Precision production, craft, repair .................. 9.8 11.6 183 49 127 9.4 
Operators, assemblers, repairers, laborers ... 13.4 7.0 9.1 3.1 6.5 8.3 
Industry 
AGICUMUTE cess cvencaxasdeucstyst svete uneven sasksnaateasttest 1.4 9.6 12.7 3.9 1S §.2 
Mining and construction .... 4.3 9.8 14.1 1.8 1141 6.9 
MaiUQOrUtiING eerexcccscaateasctuseteeacs doch staxosaevavetoaces 18.3 76 7.9 6.7 8.3 5.8 
ATS OMAMONN cotpuctrarsnaanestaestuneaeccuctusdvseanhesct ex sn eG 3.3 3.9 2.3 3.3 3.5 
Wholesale and retail trade 15.7 16.8 14.6 20.7 16.0 18.2 
Finance, insurance, real estate .............0.eeee 6.2 y er a 115 12.0 12:2 10.4 
Business/repair services 6.1 12.8 14.6 9.3 tad 16.9 
Personal Services .............+.. 3.3 9.3 2.3 22.4 7.3 13.4 
Entertainment ..............220+0 2.0 2.3 2.0 2.9 2.6 1.6 
Professional services......... 29.3 16.5 15.9 ers 16.2 17.4 
FPUDIIG OMS AtION Sennemtenviernctsspieninetssetrearens 5.8 .o 6 3 3 9 
Reason for leaving previous job teen 
ING PNEOVIOUS JOD aerceiensciceetutyreresacdenctsdactesieversveat 35.9 33.0 32.1 34.6 40.7 14.5 
Business closed................ 10.9 y's a 6.3 15 6.7 
JF (0 io) if / {= 1800 (er eeererr ere, Pera 9.2 7.9 8.1 7.6 5:5 13.4 
Poor health/disabled 2.3 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.2 3.4 
FAMILY Cal Gietcanstcvarasapevandvacs 3.4 2.8 6 7.0 2.9 2.6 
Better job 13.9 14.2 16.3 10.2 16.2 10.1 
Che aoviracarps 10.1 11.5 10.5 13.3 11.3 12.1 
Retired ............006 seeenreneeseeseencesesnsessens seeeeensnnss 9.4 16.1 18.4 11.8 8.8 32.9 
Respondent's family MOVE .........s cess seseeeennens 3.5 3.0 2.3 4.3 aut, 3.6 
Sold business (own) 4 4 3 6 As) 0 
OI h=) ere eerten cee tetcs ccc eee eee ero Cece 1.0 8 6 ual 8 8 
Spouse characteristics 
SHOUSS'AGS (MNGAM) eateattesesebberasuetendiaxevedsumncvese 57.0 58.0 
Equication) simone cei i are oe et 
High-school dropott....... 15.2 12.8 10.9 17.4 12.3 12.9 
GED savtndaeiaarannn 4.8 27 2.6 2.9 2.1 42 
High-school graduate 33.0 30.9 33.9 24.1 30.1 33.3 
SOME COMCGE seeseceeseserssseevvseseeeevnens f 23.0 26.0 28.4 20.7 27.2 24.0 
College graduate and higher 24.1 2i.0 24.3 35.0 28.3 ; 25.6 
EEE 
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workers. The fraction reporting fair or poor health is also 
slightly higher for the self-employed. In addition, the self- 
employed are approximately 7 percentage points more likely 
to say that their health limits their work, compared with their 
wage and salary counterparts. The two groups have similar 
numbers of limitations with eating, bathing, dressing, getting 
out of bed, or walking across a room (measures of activities of 
daily living). Comparing self-employed women and men, we 
find more self-employed women report being in fair or poor 
health (a difference of 4 percentage points) and more report 
having a health condition that limits their work (a difference 
of 5 percentage points). The frequency of reporting limitations 
with activities of daily living is also slightly higher for female 
self-employed workers. Although the overall health status of 
self-employed workers before and after age 50 is similar, 
workers who become self-employed at age 50 or older are 
slightly more likely to have a health condition that limits their 
work. 


Employment characteristics. Table 6 also compares the 
employment characteristics across older wage and salary 
workers and the various groups of older self-employed 
workers. In terms of employee benefits, health insurance and 
pension access is considerably different between the self- 
employed and wage and salary workers: 34 percent of the 
self-employed versus 67 percent of wage and salary workers 
have health insurance coverage, and 12 percent versus 61 
percent respectively have pension coverage on the current 
job. At the same time, pension coverage on the prior job is 
almost identical for the two groups. Among those with 
pension coverage on the current job, the self-employed are 
more likely to participate in a defined contribution plan than a 
defined benefit plan. Among the self-employed, women have 


ifelel(-X-eg Continued—Characteristics of self-employed in primary job in 1998 for workers age 51 and older based 
on Health and Retirement Study 
[In percent, unless otherwise indicated] 
Class of worker Self-employed Self-employed 
Charactertisc <= | aii = sol a a ] 
Wage Self-employed Men Women Before age 50 ee 
Spouse characteristics (continued) 
Health status 
EX CONGUE oe ccextccasetoescarescoe ets: cts ostearsacee 16.9 22.0 22.1 22.0 24.1 17.6 
NON QOOd it tacceresteten srecsceo sth rocsttecnerscneenees 32.7 33.1 33.9 31.3 32.5 35.1 
Good sean oee satsatBey aus stv ae tacliys cantaceek setete tees 31.2 27.8 27.3 29.0 27.1 29.8 
Reale cove csr es ea aas ec decae te oceshsc tags ti sd ansceuseucstanvcs 13.9 12.9 13.4 11.9 12.8 12.4 
POOM sn necnnenzsvnsrncsecneceerseactaconecaberascasseiveevessonesns 5.3 4.2 3.4 5.9 3.6 Sal 
Working for pay ................. 66.2 64.2 59.7 74.7 66.3 60.1 
SOHSOMDIOV OR iace.-<-aseasceecessecceseverstosar ave oe 9.5 26.9 20.5 41.6 29.4 PASS) 
Covered by employer health insurance .......... 45.6 44.8 40.0 56.4 47.0 40.6 
FAAS: DEMSIO Mis eateseea Pet occ stesso es Bees 58.0 43.4 43.5 43.1 43.0 43.3 
NOTES: Sample is self-employed workers age 51 and older using SOURCE: Authors’ calculations using Health and Retirement Study 
definition Hi (See exhibit A-1). Means and percentages have been calculated 1998 (HRS98). 
using Health and Retirement Study sampling weights. 


lower health insurance coverage and lower pension coverage 
on both the current and prior job. Among those with pension 
coverage, defined contribution plans or both defined benefit 
and defined contribution plans are considerably more 
common for women than men (92 versus 66 percent). 
Although the more recently self-employed have lower health 
and pension coverage on the current job, they have higher 
pension coverage on the prior job. This suggests that 
pension coverage on a prior wage and salary job might 
facilitate the transition to self-employment later in life. 

In terms of work effort, self-employed workers age 51 and 
older are only slightly more likely than wage and salary 
workers of the same age to have a job that requires a lot of 
physical effort all or most of the time. Among the self- 
employed, physical effort associated with the job is lower for 
women than men, and for those who become self-employed 
after age 50. It is striking to note that the self-employed are 
much more likely to report working part-time (less than 35 
hours per week) on their main job, particularly self-employed 
women and workers who become self-employed at age 50 or 
older. At the same time, the self-employed are equally likely 
as wage and salary workers to hold a second job, although 
second jobs are somewhat more likely to be in the same class 
of employment for the self-employed (that is, a second wage 
and salary job for wage and salary workers, and a second 
self-employment job for the self-employed). Men and those 
self-employed before age 50 are somewhat more likely to have 
a second job but, among the self-employed with second jobs, 
the rates of self-employment are higher for men and those 
self-employed at or after age 50 than for those who become 
self-employed before age 50. 

It may be the case that self-employed workers age 51 and 
older reduce hours rather than retire from the labor force or 
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wage and salary workers become self-employed in order to 
work part-time. Indeed, compared with wage and salary 
workers, self-employed workers have a higher probability of 
working full-time at age 62 and age 65—a measure of 
retirement expectations—particularly self-employed men and 
the longer term self-employed. This suggests that transitions 
to self-employment later in the career may be part of the 
retirement process. 


Occupation and industry composition. With regards to 
occupation and industry, consistent with our earlier analysis 
of the CPS, older self-employed workers are more likely to 
have an occupation of farming and to be in the agricultural 
sector than wage and salary workers, particularly male 
workers who become self-employed before age 50. The 
occupation and industry distributions of male and female 
self-employed workers show a number of differences, with 
women more likely to be self-employed in clerical and other 
services occupations, and in the trade and personal services 
sectors. Those who become self-employed later in their career 
are more concentrated in segments of the services sector 
rather than in agriculture or mining/construction. 


Employment history. The Health and Retirement Study asks 
respondents, age 51 and older, about the reason they 
departed from their prior job. The responses, tabulated in 
table 6, reveal that, compared with their wage and salary 
counterparts, self-employed workers are less likely to have 
left a prior job involuntarily (for example, due to layoffs, 
firings, or business closures) and more likely to have 
experienced a voluntary departure (quit or retired). Notably, 
16 percent of self-employed workers retired from their 
previous job, compared with 9 percent of wage and salary 
workers. Among self-employed workers after age 50, the 
percentage rises to 33 percent. This group is also more likely 
than wage and salary workers to have been laid off. Self- 
employed men are more likely to report leaving a prior job for 
a better job or having had retired compared with self- 
employed women. 


Spouses’ characteristics. Finally, table 6 reports the 
characteristics of the spouses of the wage and salary and 
self-employed workers age 51 and older in terms of age, 
education, health and health insurance, and some employment 
characteristics. Spouses of the self-employed, like self- 
employed workers themselves, are more likely to be college 
educated and are healthier than spouses of wage and salary 
workers. Overall the spouses of self-employed workers are 
only slightly less likely to be working. Some self-employment 
is likely to be family-owned businesses: 27 percent of self- 
employed workers have spouses who are also self-employed, 
a rate that exceeds that for the spouses of wage and salary 
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workers. Despite the differential class of employment, 
spouses of the self-employed and of wage and salary workers 
are about equally likely to be covered by employer health 
insurance. At the same time, consistent with this differential, 
the spouse of a self-employed worker is less likely to have a 
pension than the spouse of a wage and salary worker. 

Among older self-employed workers, the spouses of 
female workers are more polarized in their education 
distribution, with a higher fraction in both the lowest and 
highest education levels, but spousal health is quite similar. 
The husbands of self-employed women are more likely to be 
working, to be self-employed, and to be covered by employer 
health insurance than the wives of self-employed men. Rates 
of pension coverage are almost identical. The contrasts in 
the characteristics of the spouses of workers who become 
self-employed before and after age 50 are not as sharp. There 
is some indication that, compared with individuals who 
become self-employed before age 50, persons who become 
self-employed at or after age 50 have older spouses (expected 
given that the self-employed after age 50 are more likely to be 
women and are older themselves), have worse health, and are 
less likely to be working at all or to be self-employed. 


Conclusions 


Given the importance of self-employment at older ages—both 
relative to the ranks of the self-employed as a whole and relative 
to the wage and salary workforce at older ages—it is important 
to have a solid understanding of the characteristics of this 
segment of the workforce and how those characteristics may be 
changing over time. The aging of the workforce as the baby- 
boom cohort approaches retirement will almost certainly 
influence the size and characteristics of the self-employed 
workforce. Although the overall trend in self-employment rates 
has been downward in the past decade, the fact that self- 
employment rates rise at older ages and that the population is 
aging suggests that demographics alone may halt or reverse 
that trend. At the same time, we also know that a growing share 
of those who are self-employed do so through an incorporated 
business. The fact that this form of business organization is 
not officially tracked as a form of self-employment in U.S. 
labor force statistics may conceal changes in underlying rates 
of self-employment, particularly among older workers, where 
up to one-third are in incorporated businesses. Future 
research can help deepen our understanding of this important 
labor force phenomenon. 

Our two data sources—cross-sectional time-series data 
from the CPs and cross-sectional data from the Health and 
Retirement Study—reveal that older self-employed workers 
exhibit many of the same characteristics found for the self- 
employed more generally. Among workers age 51 and older, 
self-employed workers, compared with their wage and salary 


counterparts, are older; are more likely to be male, white, 
married, and college educated; and more likely to be healthier, 
but to have a health condition that limits work. Self-employed 
workers are also more likely to be working part-time and to 
have a family-business or a spouse who is also self- 
employed. The differences in the age distribution, health 
status, and work effort among older self-employed workers 
versus their wage and salary counterparts suggest that the 
self-employed at older ages are able to work longer even 
despite poorer health, and to work with more flexibility in 
hours. Thus, self-employed workers may be better able to 
accommodate their changing preferences for work versus 
leisure as they make the transition to retirement. 

At the same time, older self-employed workers are 
financially better off than workers in the wage and salary 


Notes 


class as measured by household income and wealth, but are 
less likely to have a pension and health insurance on their 
current job. Those who become self-employed after age 50 
—about one third of older self-employed workers—also have 
lower levels of income and wealth and lower rates of pension 
and health coverage, compared with those who become self- 
employed earlier in their career. Women, whose share of self- 
employment among older workers has been growing over 
time, also exhibit lower income, asset, and employee benefit 
levels than their male counterparts who are self-employed. 
Future research could help identify the implications of self- 
employment for the retirement income security of older 
workers, especially self-employed women and older workers 
who make the transition to self-employment later in their 
careers. Oo 
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segment and self-employment is identified for those prior “long” 
jobs. Health and Retirement Study respondents working at the time of 
the interview are also asked about employment status on previous 
jobs lasting 5 years or more. In addition, for the Health and Retirement 
Study 1931-41 birth cohort, we look prospectively over the panel 
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Appendix: Comparison of self-employment definitions in the CPS and Health and 


Retirement Study 


This appendix provides a comparison of self-employment 
levels and rates based on alternative definitions of self- 
employment in the CPS and HRS. For the CPS, we use the same 
five measures of self-employment defined in exhibit 1. As 
with the CPS, we consider definitions in the Health and 
Retirement Study based on both employment in the reference 
week and in the prior year. 

Exhibit Al provides a summary of the four measures of 
self-employment we consider based on the Health and 
Retirement Study. Because the Health and Retirement Study 
distinguishes self-employment status for current employment 
for both a primary and secondary job, we define H1 as current 
self-employment in the primary job only and H2 as self- 
employment in the primary or secondary job. H1 is closest to 
C1 or possibly C2 depending on how the self-employed in 
incorporated businesses are classified in the Health and 
Retirement Study. The difference between H1 and H2 captures 
“moonlighters,” those who work in self-employment only as 
a secondary job, in addition to a main job in the wage and 
salary class. To account for the possibility that some Health 


| Exhibit Al. | Self-employment definitions based on the Health and Retirement Study 


and Retirement Study respondents who are self-employed in 
an incorporated business would classify themselves as wage 
and salary workers, we also use information in the Health and 
Retirement Study about business ownership to potentially 
identify these individuals. Thus, definition H3 expands the 
group classified as self-employed in H2 by adding in those 
who report they own a business. H3 is therefore potentially 
equivalent to C2, the more expansive CPS definition of the 
self-employed. It is also possible, however, that H3 would 
overestimate the number of self-employed to the extent that 
individuals own businesses that they do not work in. Finally, 
H4 is based on reported self-employment income in the prior 
year, a definition that parallels CS for the cps. Again, however, 
if the self-employed in incorporated businesses report their 
labor income as wage and salary income, these definitions 
may not be equivalent. 

Table Al shows the weighted estimates for the number of 
self-employed workers and the self-employment rate for the 
Health and Retirement Study 1998 cross-section of civilian 
noninstitutionalized workers age 51 and older for each of the 


Self-employment definition 


Health and Retirement Study survey 
and reference years 


H1. Currentemployment: self-employed in primary job 


H2. Current employment: self-employed in primary 
or secondary job 


H3. Current employment: self-employed in primary 


H4. Employment last year: any self-employment income 


or secondary job; or current assets: own business(es) 


1992, 1994, 1996, 1998, 2000 


1992, 1994, 1996, 1998, 2000 


1992, 1994, 1996, 1998, 2000 
1992, 1994, 1996, 1998, 2000 


eee, 
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Table Al. 


Self-employment rates in 1998 for workers age 51 and older based on alternative definitions in the Health 


four definitions. H1 provides the most narrow definition, 
with an estimated 22.7 percent of older workers (or 6.4 million) 
classified as self-employed in their primary job in 1998. H2 
includes the self-employed in H1 plus workers who moonlight 
in self-employment through a secondary job, bringing the 
self-employment rate to 26.4 percent. Thus, about 4.3 percent 
of the older workforce or 1.1 million workers are estimated to 
moonlight in self-employment. Including individuals who 
report owning one or more businesses in definition H3 brings 
the self-employment rate up to 31.2 percent; more than 8 
percentage points higher than the narrow definition H1. As 
noted earlier, this definition is likely to include some 
individuals who do not contribute labor to the business they 
own and might therefore not be considered self-employed 
according to traditional definitions of employment status. 
Finally, H4 provides an estimated self-employment rate of 
24.8 percent, a result close to, but slightly less than that 
provided by H2. 

Table Al also provides weighted estimates of the number 
of self-employed and the self-employment rates for the CPS 
using a cohort of workers equivalent to that for the Health 
and Retirement Study. Specifically, the CPs sample consists 
of civilian noninstitutionalized workers age 51 and older in 
March 1998, with data on self-employment status in the 
March 1998 reference week for definitions C1 and C2 and for 
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and Retirement Study and the Current Population Survey 
(Numbers in thousands] rs r 
Self-employed 
Survey and definition of self-employed ai Sample size 
Number Percent P 

Health and Retirement Study: 

HI Currently self-employed in Primary JOD .........:cescsceseesceeeteeeeeeeseeeeeetsetseeasesseeeessssnasaesentes 6,378 22.7 7,473 

he Currently self-employed in primary Or SCCONAATY JOD ......-......sceceeseseeeeeeenee sessesnesenesnnees 7,484 26.4 7,535 

H3 Currently self-employed in primary or secondary job or currently own business(és).... 8,844 31.2 7,535 

14 Any self-employment income in last Year .........cccccsesesscsecesesseecsenseeeenesaenareetstsceecnensseess 6,898 24.8 7,433 
Current Population Survey: 

C1 Currently self-employed in main job, UNINCOrPOrated ...........csecseeeeeceeeeeeseestteetsteecseneenes 3,330 13.0 12,735 

@ Currently self-employed in main job, unincorporated or incorporated ........-..+:eeeseeeeees 4,908 19.1 12,735 

jes} Self-employed in longest job during calendar year, unincorporated .............sccseeeeeeeeeee 3,533 12.2 14,383 

4 Self-employed in longest job during calendar year, unincorporated or incorporated .... 5,164 17.8 14,383 

(es) Self-employed in longest job during calendar year, unincorporated or incorporated, 

or any self-employment income during Calendar year ...........ccccscescesseesesseeetenseeseeeeeenees 5,864 20.3 14,383 
— 
Notes: Sample is all civilian noninstitutionalized workers age 51 and Source: Authors’ calculations using HRS98 (H1-H4), March 1998 crs 

older. Numbers and percentages have been calculated using Health and (C1-C6). 
Retirement Study (HRS) and ces sampling weights. 


calendar year 1997 for definitions C3 to CS. Definitions Cl 
and C3, which include only unincorporated workers, are 
considerably below those for the Health and Retirement 
Study. This suggests that the Health and Retirement Study 
base definition, H1, does include both self-employed in 
unincorporated and incorporated businesses. The C2 
definition in the cps for the reference week is conceptually 
the most equivalent to H1, and comes closest to matching 
the base Health and Retirement Study definition H1, but it is 
still lower by about 3.5 percentage points. The absolute size 
of the self-employed workforce according to C2 is also lower 
than H1 by almost 1.5 million workers. Definitions H2 to H4 
in the Health and Retirement Study are clearly more expansive 
in defining older workers as self-employed than any of the 
CPS definitions. Although we might expect H4 and CS to be 
comparable based on their definitions, CS falls short of H4 by 
almost 6 percentage points and 1.1 million workers. Thus, 
the most comparable definitions between the two data 
sources are H1 for the Health and Retirement Study and C2 
for the CPs. Both refer to self-employment for the survey 
reference week in the main or primary job, and capture 
individuals in both incorporated and unincorporated 
businesses.' Thus, in the analyses provided in the text, we 
rely on H1 as our preferred definition of self-employment in 
the Health and Retirement Study. 


Note to the appendix 


' For the characteristics that are common across the Health and 
Retirement Study and cps, we have compared the distributions for 
the various measures of self-employment in the two surveys. A 
comparison across tables 5 and 6 shows similar distributions based 
on definitions C2 and H1. There is some indication that the cps 
definition C2 generates a higher proportion of men, younger 


workers within the age range, workers in the residual “other” race/ 
ethnicity category, married workers, more educated workers, and 
individuals working full time. However, these differences are 
probably due in part to sampling errors. The occupational and 
industrial distributions may differ to some extent as well because of 
different coding schemes. 
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Trends in job demands 
among older workers, 1992-2002 


Employment increases among older adults could relieve some of the 
demographic pressures created by population aging, but only if older 
workers are physically able to perform their job responsibilities; 

the share of workers ages 55 to 60 in jobs that never require much 
physical effort increased 18 percent between 1992 and 2002 


e aging of the population raises concerns 
about the Nation’s ability to support fu- 
ture retirees, whose numbers will soar 
once members of the “baby-boom” cohort begin 
reaching old age in coming years. If current em- 
ployment patterns persist, there will be fewer 
workers in the future available to produce goods 
and services, threatening standards of living for 
Americans of all ages. As long as job demands 
do not force many older workers into retirement, 
increasing employment among older adults could 
relieve these demographic pressures. This ar- 
ticle explores the ability of the labor force to ac- 
commodate older adults by examining recent 
trends in job demands among older workers. 
Once the oldest baby-boomers reach age 65 
in 2011, the population will begin to age rap- 
idly. The U.S. Census Bureau predicts that 
between 2000 and 2040, the number of Ameri- 
cans ages 65 and older will more than double, 
to 77 million, while the number of prime work- 
ing-age adults, between the ages of 25 and 54, 
will increase by only 12 percent.’ As a result, 
the number of prime working-age adults per 
elderly American will fall over the next 40 years 
from 3.5 to 1.8. The number of dependent chil- 
dren will also grow relatively rapidly over the 
next 40 years, compounding the pressures on 
working adults. In 2040, the number of Ameri- 
cans under 18 and ages 65 and older, who have 
been less likely to work, will exceed the num- 
ber of prime working-age adults by 21 percent. 
In 2000, by contrast, prime working-age adults 
outnumbered dependent children and elderly 
adults by 14 percent. 
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The growing imbalance between working age 
adults and elderly persons is reducing the num- 
ber of workers who can finance retirement ben- 
efits for older Americans. Both Social Security 
and Medicare are funded primarily on a pay-as- 
you-go basis, with payroll taxes on workers fi- 
nancing benefits received by retirees. According 
to the latest official projections, outlays will be- 
gin to exceed revenues for Medicare in 2011 and 
for Social Security in 2018.2 More fundamentally, 
the aging of the population reduces the number 
of workers available to produce the goods and 
services that the economy needs. Without dra- 
matic increases in productivity or changes in 
employment patterns, the looming worker short- 
age will reduce per-capita output and lower living 
standards.* 

Higher employment rates among older adults 
could relieve these pressures, by increasing the 
labor force and reducing claims on retirement 
benefits. The average retirement age has been 
falling over most of the past century—despite 
improvements in health and life expectancy that 
could allow individuals to work until older 
ages*—although the trend seems to have leveled 
off and even reversed in recent years.° Congress 
has increased the age at which retirees qualify for 
full Social Security benefits, which could encour- 
age older workers to remain in the labor force. 
The legislation slowly raises the normal retire- 
ment age from 65 to 67 (for workers born after 
1959, who will reach age 67 after 2026). Some 
experts have proposed that Congress increase 
the normal retirement age to 67 more quickly,° in- 
crease it to age 70,’ or tie the retirement age to 


changes in life expectancy.* Others have advocated removing 
some of the legal impediments to work at older ages.? For 
example, many older workers preter to reduce their work hours 
gradually, but Federal law prohibits employers from paying 
retirement benefits to active employees, even if they work 
only part time. 

Job demands also encourage early retirement. Studies have 
found that workers in blue collar jobs tend to retire before 
workers in white collar jobs,'° and that workers in physically 
demanding jobs are less likely to remain in the labor force after 
the initial receipt of Social Security benefits.!' Other studies 
have found that physical job demands and stress are impor- 
tant predictors of early retirement.!” 

The decline of the manufacturing sector over the past half 
century and the growing computerization of the workplace 
have likely reduced physical job demands, potentially enabling 
more older adults to remain at work. Between 1950 and 2000, 
the share of jobs in the goods-producing sector—which in- 
cludes the construction and mining industries as well as manu- 
facturing—fell from 41 percent to 20 percent; virtually all em- 
ployment growth between 2000 and 2010 is expected to come 
from the services-producing sector.'? In addition, the share of 
workers using computers increased from 24 percent in 1984 to 
54 percent in 2001.'4 

In fact, fewer jobs appear to require physical strength now 
than they did in the past. Between 1950 and 1996, the share of 
workers in jobs that required them to lift more than 50 pounds 
occasionally and 25 pounds frequently fell from 20 percent to 
less than 8 percent.'> These estimates, based on job data from 
the 1977 edition of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
matched with worker data from the Current Population Sur- 
vey, understate the true decline in the number of demanding 
jobs. They do not account for the possibility that jobs classi- 
fied as physically demanding based on 1977 job ratings be- 
came less strenuous in later years. An important limitation of 
this research, however, is that it provides no direct evidence 
on how job demands faced by older workers have changed 
over time. 

Although the physical demands of work appear to be de- 
clining, there is some evidence that jobs are now more time- 
consuming and stressful than they used to be.'® These non- 
physical demands may push some older workers into retire- 
ment, even when their jobs do not require physical strength or 
stamina. 


Methods 


This study measures recent trends in job demands at older 
ages by comparing self-reported job characteristics among 
older workers in 1992 and 2002. The data come from the 
Health and Retirement Study (HRS), a nationally representa- 
tive survey of older Americans conducted by the University 


of Michigan for the National Institute on Aging. The survey 
began in 1992 with interviews of 9,761 Americans born be- 
tween 1931 and 1941, and was expanded in 1998 to include 
1,967 respondents in the 1942 to 1947 birth cohort. Every 
other year, the survey collects detailed information on a wide 
range of subjects, including basic demographic information, 
detailed health status, and employment characteristics. The 
survey oversamples African Americans, Hispanics, and 
Florida residents, but includes sample weights used to ad- 
just the estimates so that they represent the underlying na- 
tional population. 

At each wave, the survey asks employed respondents 
about their job requirements. Respondents report how often 
(all or almost all of the time, most of the time, some of the time, 
or none or almost none of the time) their jobs require “lots” of 
physical effort; lifting heavy loads; stooping, kneeling, or 
crouching; good eyesight; intense concentration or atten- 
tion; skill in dealing with other people; and work with comput- 
ers. In addition, the survey asks workers whether they agree 
(strongly agree, agree, disagree, or strongly disagree) that 
their job requires them “to do more difficult things than it 
used to” and that it “involves a lot of stress.” The wording of 
the questions about job requirements was identical in 1992 
and 2002. 

This study uses the HRS to compute the share of workers 
ages 55 to 60 in 1992 and 2002 who report particular job de- 
mands all or almost all of the time and none or almost none of 
the time, as well as the share who strongly agree and strongly 
disagree that their jobs have become more difficult or that 
they are stressful. It computes the percentage point differ- 
ences between the 1992 and 2002 shares and uses t-tests to 
determine whether these differences are statistically signifi- 
cant. The relative percent change in the observed differences 
is also computed. The analysis compares changes in job 
demands by gender and educational attainment brought on 
by economic structural shifts over the past 10 years. 

In addition, the study examines the demographics, health, 
and industry of older workers in jobs that require substantial 
physical effort all or almost all of the time and those in jobs 
that never require much physical effort. Workers in physi- 
cally demanding jobs may face special difficulty delaying re- 
tirement if they have health problems. Measures of health 
include self-rated overall health status (excellent or very good, 
good, and fair or poor); whether a doctor has diagnosed the 
respondent with arthritis or rheumatism; whether the respon- 
dent reports being troubled often by pain; and the presence 
of serious medical conditions (defined as a history of heart 
problems, diabetes, chronic lung disease, cancer, and stroke). 
Because the aim is to measure serious medical conditions that 
could force workers to drop out of the labor force, the analy- 
sis only includes cases of chronic lung disease that limit ev- 
eryday activities such as employment or household chores; 
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cases of cancer for which the respondent receives at least 
periodic medical checkups (suggesting that the cancer is not 
completely cured); and cases of stroke that continue to cause 
health problems for respondents, such as muscle weakness or 
difficulty speaking. The analysis also identifies respondents 
whose arthritis limits their activities in 2002. (The survey did 
not collect information on the severity of arthritis in 1992.) 
Table 1 compares the characteristics of HRS respondents 
ages 55 to 60 in 1992 and 2002. Members of the later cohort 
completed significantly more schooling than those from the 
earlier cohort. Between 1992 and 2002, the share of adults in 
their late 50s who did not graduate from high school fell by 11 
percentage points, while the share who completed 4 or more 
years of college increased by 11 percentage points—to 29 
percent of the population. The prevalence of serious medical 
conditions increased over the past decade among adults in 
their late 50s, because more adults had diabetes in 2002 than in 
1992. Significantly more older adults reported being troubled 


often by pain and suffering from arthritis in 2002 than in 1992, 
although fewer than half of the arthritis cases were serious 
enough to limit everyday activities. Overall health status did 
not change significantly during the period. 

The sample for the analyses consists of 3,125 workers in 
1992 and 1,124 workers in 2002. Consistent with other evi- 
dence that many workers are now delaying retirement,’’ the 
share of employed adults ages 55 to 60 in the HRS increased 
from 67 percent in 1992 to 70 percent in 2002. 


Results 


Table 2 describes job characteristics for all workers ages 55 to 
60. In 2002, 18 percent of older workers reported that their jobs 
require lots of physical effort all or almost all of the time, while 
about twice as many older workers (38 percent) reported that 
their jobs never or almost never require much physical effort. 
About 6 out of 10 workers said they never lift heavy loads on 


Characteristics of adults ages 55 to 60, 1992 and 2002 


| 
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od 1992 2002 gion cy Percent 
haracteristic (percent) (percent) difference change 
Education: 

Didinoticomplete: high SCNOO) |....c:s-cccccrsescyseasssnensocseonereavscasrs 23.5 12:1 11.4 —~48.5 

FGM SCNOO! GraAAUALS ee ccnn.tesescpecsazz-cesssecyeneseraritecvsenecneces 39.6 34.0 '-5.6 -14.1 

Some college, but less than 4 year .............cecssecsesceeeeee 18.8 24.5 Serf 30.5 

Completed 4 years Of College ..............:csseesssscversecsersesseeeee 18.1 29.3 11.3 62.6 

Race: 

FIISPANIG .sessesaeeceowenrsvssesasssaeuscnestancscecosvatsateascssstnetvessacesencencves : 7.0 1.0 17.5 

INNON=FISPANIC DIAGK as asevesec cna anctecten ceter ony seransanoneseneatevsesttests 10.4 10.4 .0 0.4 

Non-Hispanic White ANdLOUNGN corccccsccsnsnescarcessderaestennsecesesccsee 83.7 82.6 =1.A A 

Self-reported health status: 

EXCOlentiOr VEry GOO weriicpwastpsesexacasaenarssacuinedicsexassenst aatearst 50.9 $1.3 0.4 8 

GOO oe ssssssssersserssecsnecenscsssesevesssnscssecstensuensscanasenseesnrensecsnsecneesy 27.4 28.1 8 2.8 

FEIN ON DOOM ea srrtisisetctscsvss trate teecares erseneeevare saadtetinotes emer 21.7 20.6 -1.2 -5.4 

Medical conditions: 

Any serious medical conditions® fhe 29.8 22.6 9.6 
Heart problems 14.3 13.8 —4 -3.1 
BinpetGe ci caniacantaititie Sadie sananie en goa sae 11.0 14.7 13.6 33.1 
Chronic lung disease that limits activities 2.0.0... ; 3.4 —1 -2.9 
History of cancer, continues to See doctor .........ccccceeee ‘ 4.1 -.1 2.4 
History of stroke that continues to cause problems ...... ; ch 3 21.4 

Lee aie nthe etn NE Mas SEN 41.2 45.1 3.9 9.4 

AES NSE lite Ta CtiV TGS A asensaesadrateyctaatrentoercetereecerss 19.5 - - 

GH SMrOUDI OG DY) DEI sezacsunas enctempentttascyss birepkuanectanteaven ee ettee 24.6 30.3 15.8 23.5 
EMPIOY OG ER aerautt Sucruticciiaa ceaansaaioarennertteirD ainert vieentnnnn eelenattcd 66.6 70.1 acs) 5.2 
NUMDEMONODS ShVATIONS s,s; .covsrccccesastvescsseresereceieceaarecccerntrere 4,886 1,634 af 
"Significant at the 1-percent level. Note: Estimates are weighted to account for the sampling design of the 
2 Significant at the 5-percent level. Health and Retirement Study. Dash indicates data not available. 

° Serious medical conditions include heart problems, chronic lung Source: Author’s estimates from the Health and Retirement Study (HRS). 

disease, cancer, stroke, and diabetes. 


Es Self-reported job characteristics of workers ages 55 to 60, 1992 and 2002 
aj 
ae Percentage 
Characteristic 1992 (percent) 2002 (percent) point Percent change 
difference 
Job requirements apply 
all or almost all of the time 
HOLS ZO PNY SiGal <Of{OMticess cscs veseces oes covers ances tese execs 20.3 18.3 -2.0 -9.9 
KEIM GIN CA VVIOAUS) Secrets eco eet ir caer eee 8.1 9.1 1.0 12.3 
Stooping, kneeling, or Crouching ......... 0 cescceeeeeeee- 13.0 1537; 221 20.8 
(GOSGICY OS IG Ices ress acstes eset eects teas edrcpiadar en 52.3 66.5 14.2 27.2 
iNtENnSeCONCENiratloneensteres eect eee ee 46.8 54.5 eth 16.5 
Skill in dealing with other people ...............cceeeeeee 62.1 71.8 SIA 15.6 
WV OFKGWIICOMPUTOS cis. scucecsercassceecerauscasente se oteers nce: 18.6 40.7 Wey 118.8 
Job requirements apply 
none or almost none of the time 
PotsjofiphysicalbettOrt cer -ccccccsee-o- cess eseesacecee-ace-neese 32.0 37.7 ROP 17.8 
BENLIMGMOCAVV OA AS yocet cers co ceu ecu con--cecseaducsctensssnessenesueen 56.1 60.1 74.0 7A 
Stooping, kneeling, or Crouching ..............::.0:e0eeeee 37.1 40.8 23.7 10.0 
GOOGiey OSIG it as eetee ie cteteecvtbede caveescustatecesenstanahees, 3.5 4.5 1.0 28.6 
ILONSE;CONCENU ATION cce--. 2. -.cssce-tceecacuvetarsacssaavenrees 3.1 3.1 0 0 
Skill in dealing with other people .............:ceeeeeeeeees 3.5 PR) | 21.4 —40.0 
WOrKGWIthICOMPULErSiee.ce-ccacecssscsccscossensvevcsseressesccrress 54.2 26.9 1273 -50.4 
Strongly agree with descriptions 
of current job 
More difficult now than it was in the past ............... 11.6 15:5 13.9 33.6 
URNVOIVES TA HOU ON SIOSS caccecertaeenss eee eects seceneeece WAS 20.6 23.1 Wifet 
Strongly disagree with descriptions 
of current job 
More difficult now than it was in the past............... 7.4 5.8 31.6 —21.6 
INVOIVES! A IOU Of SINGSS <o..c.eccsveccivescesassconectecsnsseatye 5.3 3.4 '-1.9 -35.8 
NUMBer OfODSEIVALION Sree ceeeeeterse oaateeeactaweestencsees Sales 1,124 
| 
' Significant at the 1-percent level. Note: Estimates are weighted to account for the sampling design of 
2 Significant at the 5-percent level. the Health and Retirement Study (HRS). 
$ Significant at the 10-percent level. Source: Author's estimates from the Health and Retirement Study 
(HRS). 


the job, and about 4 out of 10 said their jobs never require them 
to stoop, kneel, or crouch. Only 9 percent reported that their 
jobs always require them to lift heavy loads, and 16 percent 
said their jobs always involve stooping, kneeling, or crouching. 

Although only a minority of older adults work in physically 
demanding jobs, most older workers face intense non-physi- 
cal demands on the job. About 55 percent reported in 2002 
that their jobs always require intense concentration; 72 per- 
cent reported that their jobs always require skill in dealing with 
other people; 41 percent reported that they always work with 
computers; and 67 percent reported that their jobs always re- 
quire good eyesight. In addition, about | out of 5 older work- 
ers strongly agreed that their jobs involve a lot of stress, and 
about | out of 6 strongly agreed that their jobs have become 
more difficult than they were in the past. 


In general, the share of older workers reporting that their 
jobs entail physical demands all or almost all of the time did 
not change much over the past 10 years, while the share re- 
porting virtually no physical demands on the job increased 
significantly. For example, the share with jobs that never re- 
quire substantial amounts of physical effort jumped 6 percent- 
age points between 1992 and 2002, an increase of 18 percent in 
relative terms. The share with jobs that never require heavy 
lifting and the share with jobs that never involve stooping, 
kneeling, or crouching both increased by 4 percentage points. 
But the share of older workers with jobs that require heavy 
lifting all or almost all of the time and that involve regular 
stooping, kneeling, or crouching also increased over the pe- 
riod—although the difference is significant only for jobs with 
stooping, kneeling, and crouching requirements. The propor- 
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tion reporting that their jobs always require substantial 
amounts of physical effort declined by 2 percentage points, 
but the difference is not significant. 

Non-physical job demands appear to have increased be- 
tween 1992 and 2002. The proportion of older workers claim- 
ing that their jobs require intense concentration all or almost 
all of the time increased 8 percentage points (or 17 percent in 
relative terms), and the share claiming that their jobs always 
require skill in dealing with other people increased 10 percent- 
age points (or 16 percent in relative terms). In addition, the 
share who strongly agree that their jobs have become more 
difficult than they were in the past rose by 4 percentage points 
(or about one-third), while those that involve a lot of stress 
increased by 3 percentage points (or more than one-sixth). 
Computer use more than doubled over the period, perhaps 
accounting for the 14-percentage-point jump between 1992 
and 2002 in the share of older workers whose jobs always 
require good eyesight. 

Table 3 shows self-reported job demands for older work- 
ers by gender. Women are significantly more likely than 
men to report that their jobs never involve lifting heavy 


Self-reported job characteristics of workers ages 55 to 60 by gender, 1992 and 2002 


loads, but there are no significant differences between men 
and women in the share reporting substantial amounts of 
physical effort. Non-physical job demands appear to be 
more intense for women than for men. Larger shares of 
women than men report that their jobs require good eye- 
sight, intense concentration, and work with computers. 
Women also report more job stress than men, but the dif- 
ferences are significant only in 1992. 

Between 1992 and 2002, the share of older workers report- 
ing that they never exert substantial amounts of physical ef- 
fort on the job or never lift heavy loads increased significantly 
for men, but not for women. Older men, however, generally 
experienced sharper gains in non-physical job demands than 
women. The share of older men in jobs that require good 
vision increased by 17 percentage points; the share in jobs 
that require intense concentration increased by 8 percentage 
points; the share in jobs that have become more difficult over 
time increased by 5 percentage points; and the share in stress- 
ful jobs increased by 3 percentage points. As a result, the job 
demands faced by men and women were more similar in 2002 
than they were 10 years earlier. 


Percentage 
Characteristic 1992 (percent) 2002 (percent) _ point | Percent change 
difference 
Men 
Lots of physical effort all or almost all of the time .................... 20.0 19.2 -0.8 4.0 
Lots of physical effort none or almost none of the time............. 30.7 38.7 ‘8.0 26.1 
Lift heavy loads all or almost all Of the tiMe .........ceeeseeeeeereenees 9.1 9.8 0.7 al 
Lift heavy loads none or almost none Of the tiMe ...........eseseeees 52.3 56.8 54.5 8.6 
Stoop, kneel, or crouch all or almost all of the time................... 14.6 15.2 6 4.1 
Stoop, kneel, or crouch none or almost none of the time .......... 36.2 42.1 6.9 19.6 
Good eyesight all or almost all of the tiMe ...........cccceeeseeeeeeeeeeee 44.8 62.2 47.4 38.8 
Intense concentration all or almost all of the time ............eeee 44.9 52.9 ‘8.0 17.8 
Work with computers all or almost all of the time ..........eeeeeeee 13.6 35.3 rh Bf 159.3 
Strongly agree that job is more difficult now than in the past.... 10.7 15.6 ‘4.9 45.8 
Strongly agree that job involves a lot Of StreSS ........ cee 16.5 18.3 2.8 18.1 
NGI GH Of ODS SIVELONS ye eaazyncstsvececessasctusvervexesussazensresnsvexenesstare 1,632 606 = 
Women 
Lots of physical effort all or almost all of the time ...........cc008 20.6 17.3 3.3 -16.0 
Lots of physical effort none or almost none of the time............. 33.6 36.5 2.9 8.6 
Lift heavy loads all or almost all of the tiM@ .........ccccccecceeseeeereees tlt) 8.2 1.2 17.1 
Lift heavy loads none or almost none of the tiMe ...........ccecceeeees *60.4 *64.0 3.6 6.0 
Stoop, kneel, or crouch all or almost all of the time ......cc:ccccceeee TS 16.2 24.9 43.4 
Stoop, kneel, or crouch none or almost none of the time .......... 439.2 39.2 0 0 
Good eyesight all or almost all Of the tiM@ ......cccccecccsseesesessseeeees ‘60.6 {71.3 WOW 17.7 
Intense concentration all or almost all of the time ......cccccceeceee ‘48.9 56.3 Wie 15.1 
Work with computers all or almost all of the time... 194.2 ‘46.9 122.7 93.8 
Strongly agree that job is more difficult now than in the past... 12.6 15.5 2.9 23.0 
Strongly agree that job involves a lot of Stress oo... .ecccseeeneeeee 419.7 23.2 3.5 17.8 
NUMBGEOMODSORVALONG aecsccrteratetcacsissvissccayssreacensmuvvenenaeracereese 1,493 518 | : 
L ais 
' Significant at the 1-percent level. Note: Estimates are weighted to account for the sampling design of the 
2 Significant at the 5-percent level. Health and Retirement Survey. 
3 Significant at the 10-percent level. cena Author’s estimates from the Health and Retirement Survey 
“Significantly differs (at the 5-percent level) from male workers. 
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Table 4 compares self-reported job demands for older work- 
ers by education. Not surprisingly, physical job demands fall 
significantly with educational attainment. For example, in 2002, 
28 percent of older workers who did not attend college re- 
ported that their jobs require lots of physical effort all or al- 
most all of the time, compared with only 8 percent of college 
graduates. Older workers who completed 4 or more years of 
college are more likely than those who never attended college 
to report that their jobs are stressful, require intense concen- 
tration, involve work with computers, and have become more 
difficult than they were in the past. However, the differences 
in terms of job stress and concentration demands are signifi- 
cant only in 1992. 

The decline in physical job demands that occurred over the 
past decade was confined to college graduates. The share of 
older workers who never need to exert much physical effort on 
the job increased by 8 percentage points among those who 
completed 4 or more years of college, while falling (insignifi- 
cantly) among those who did not graduate from college. Non- 


physical job demands increased for all educational groups, 
however. For example, between 1992 and 2002, the share of 
older workers with jobs that require intense concentration al- 
most all of the time increased by 7 percentage points for each 
educational group. Within educational groups, the share of 
older workers in jobs that involve a lot of stress did not change 
significantly over the period. The overall increase in the share 
of older workers in stressful jobs resulted from the rise in edu- 
cational attainment among older workers (college-educated 
workers are more likely to face stress on the job than workers 
with less education). 

Table 5 compares the characteristics of older workers in 
jobs that require substantial amounts of physical effort all or 
almost all of the time and those in jobs that never require 
much physical effort, for 1992 and 2002. Workers in physi- 
cally demanding jobs have significantly less education than 
workers in non-physically demanding jobs. For example, the 
share of older workers who did not complete high school is 
more than four times as high in jobs that always require sub- 


iKele)(-a-lm Self-reported job characteristics of workers ages 55 to 60 by education, 1992 and 2002 
— | Percentage 
Characteristic 1992 (percent) 2002 (percent) point Percent change 
difference 
No college 

Lots of physical effort all or almost all of the time... 26.6 28.1 1.5 5.6 
Lots of physical effort none or almost none of the time ............ 23.3 21.6 -1.7 -7.3 
Good eyesight all or almost all of the tiMe «00.0... ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 52.6 68.4 1558 30.0 
Intense concentration all or almost all of the time ............... 45.7 53.1 '7.4 16.2 
Work with computers all or almost all of the time..............eeee 15.2 28.6 113.4 88.2 
Strongly agree that job is more difficult now than in the past ... 10.1 11.3 1.2 11.9 
Strongly agree that job involves a lot of Stress ...........eeeee 15.1 17.8 2.7 17.9 

NUMBER Of ODSCIVAUOMS sccccescceaccecrecsrs-ctecceneccecentscecassctcszaucescuce 1,893 459 

Some college, but less than 4 years 

Lots of physical effort all or almost all of the time ..................... 414.3 igen 2.8 19.6 
Lots of physical effort none or almost none of the time ............ 439.7 438.9 =8 -2.0 
Good eyesight all or almost all of the time «0.0.0.0... ce ceeeeeeeeeeeeees Stal 66.3 mO:2 29.7 
Intense concentration all or almost all of the time .................... 44.5 51.0 EGtS 14.6 
Work with computers all or almost all of the time..............:. 425.5 443.8 18.3 71.8 
Strongly agree that job is more difficult now than in the past ... 12.9 ATS, $5.0 38.8 
Strongly agree that job involves a loi Of StreSS ...........:cceeee 419.4 22nh 3.3 17.0 

NUD erOMODSCIVAUONS secs evresenecsesteaxcecesevesesesrcsesecest snsencstaz 622 291 ec 

4 or more years of college 

Lots of physical effort all or almost all of the time... “9.0 ‘7.6 -1.4 —15.6 
Lots of physical effort none or almost none of the time ............ *48.4 456.1 Tt 15.9 
Good eyesight all or almost all of the time .........cceceeeeseeeeteeeees 52.6 64.2 11.6 22.1 
Intense concentration all or almost all of the time .................. “52.0 58.9 26.9 13.3 
Work with computers all or almost all of the time ................ ee 421.4 $5236 A Silee 145.8 
Strongly agree that job is more difficult now than in the past ... 414.5 418.8 34.3 29.7 
Strongly agree that job involves a lot Of StreSS ......... cee 422.3 22.3 | .0 .0 

NUIMDEMONODSCIV ANON S secre es tscnescencentucvetuscscecssentuevasesaceseest@as« 610 374 | | 
' Significant at the 1- percent level. NOTE: Estimates are weighted to account for the sampling design of the 
2 Significant at the 5-percent level. Health and Retirement my (HRS). | 
8 Significant at the 10-percent level. to Author’s estimates from the Health and Retirement Study 
4 Significantly differs (at the 5-percent level) from workers who did not 


attend college. 
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stantial amounts of physical effort than in jobs that never 
require much physical effort. Blacks and Hispanics also ac- 
count for a disproportionate share of older workers in physi- 
cally demanding jobs. 

In 2002, almost two-thirds of older workers in jobs that al- 
ways require lots of physical effort are in the manufacturing, 
mining, construction, agriculture, transportation, and trade 
industries, which account for only one-third of older workers 
in jobs that never require much physical effort. 


Characteristics of workers ages 55 to 60, by physical demands of jobs, 1992 and 2002. 


Relatively few older workers in jobs with virtually no physi- 
cal demands reported health problems that could force them to 
retire early. Only 17 percent of workers in jobs that impose 
virtually no physical demands are troubled frequently by pain, 
and only 8 percent describe their overall health as fair or poor. 
They are also significantly more likely to describe their health 
as excellent or very good than workers in physically demand- 
ing jobs. But differences across job types in the share of older 
workers in fair or poor health were small and insignificant in 


1992 2002 
Characteristic requires physical effort Recenioge Percent requires physical effort | Percentage! percent 
(percent) poin F (percent) point 4 
difference aerence difference SO 
Never Always Never Always 
a | 
Gender: 
NAG ae eU de 5 5Oh tan Uieleee 50.3 51.8 1) 3.0 55.1 56.3 £2 22 
Female tirccstciictestcccesrersete-ee- 49.7 48.2 -1.5 -3.0 44.9 43.7 -1.2 —2.7 
Education: 
Did not complete 
high SCNOO! ier #eseit Sheen ee 8.3 36.1 127.8 334.9 3.2 14.5 1S 353.1 
High school graduate ......... 34.0 40.0 36.0* 17.6 19.8 47.0 ip or 137.4 
Some college, but less 
than:4: years: <.....21.cccn Adee 25.3 14.4 10.9 43.1 27.2 24.6 —2.6 -9.6 
Completed 4 years 
OR COMCG S Hacescevertnvercersexecss 32.5 9.6 122.9 -70.5 49.8 13.9 '-35.9 72.1 
Race: 
HISPANIC .....--..-e-sseeesseesseeeees 3.0 7.0 '4.0 133.3 5.8 8.3 2S 43.1 
Non-Hispanic black ............ 6.7 13.5 16.8 101.5 5.9 12.3 ‘6.4 108.5 
Non-Hispanic white 
ANGIOUNST ye meerepecrancceascratee 90.3 79.5 10.8 -12.0 88.3 79.4 '-8.9 -10.1 
Self-reported health status: 
Excellent or very good....... 65.6 49.4 16.2 -24.7 68.6 53.4 '~15.2 22.2 
Good EERE ene Sa ene 25.2 33.4 18.2 32.5 23.4 35.7 W2S 52.6 
FAN ORD OON esncansccxsavarsssnsevérs 9.2 se ‘8.0 87.0 8.0 10.9 2.9 36.3 
Any serious medical 
CONGO Gh ceasactecsudernnsverevars 22.2 -.4 -1.8 22.8 19.6 3.2 
on A ‘ : 4 -3. -14.0 
ANUTINSeereie tatecerrasztossezers claves 34.6 26:5 18.8 34 1 
Arthritis that limits id ae bh — 
activities ...... - - 
sessesseusenereessencasens - = 10.8 14.4 
Often troubled by pain........... 13.6 21.3 7.7 56.6 17.4 28.5 ae 38 
Industry: 
Manufacturing .......ccceceee 17.0 21.0 *4.0 23.5 3 
Mining, construction, bee me = as 
AGHCUNUNS <-<ccsnessexepertsevantes 3.5 16.3 M26 365.7 3.3 13.7 ; 

; , : ; 10.4 ; 
SOIVICES o.osececcsseeeeseeessseeeees 37.0 36.7 -.3 -.8 49.0 34.8 1=14.2 es 3 
Leach bh bay aniieis tree 7.6 62 82.3 -30.7 5.3 10.2 °4.9 92.5 

(lead incs saan ate 12.1 15.0 2.9 4. 
Honig trae 24.0 7.8 16.8 19.0 115.4 
and real estate ................ 14.3 3.5 '-10.8 -7 
Public administration .......... 8.6 2.3 16.3 “733 30 20 rie “700 
Number of observations.......... 946 686 417 213 L 
’ Significant at the 1-percent level. siuenk Cee ase sh see include heart problems, chronic lung 
# Bignilleantat he Severcant (evel pea Hat alee iabetes. Estimates are weighted to account 
3 Signifi is . : 
Significant at the 10-percent level. Source: Author’s estimates from the Health and Retirement Study (Hrs). 
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2002. These differences have narrowed substantially since 
1992, when workers in physically demanding jobs were almost 
twice as likely to report being in fair or poor health than those 
in less physically demanding jobs. In 2002, only 11 percent of 
workers ages 55 to 60 in physically demanding jobs described 
their health as fair or poor, down from 17 percent in 1992, sug- 
gesting that more older workers in physically rigorous jobs 
may now be able to remain at work and delay retirement. How- 
ever, more workers in physically demanding jobs are now 
troubled by pain and suffer from arthritis, which could lead to 
early retirement. In 2002, 29 percent of workers in physically 
demanding jobs reported chronic pain, and 46 percent reported 
arthritis—although only 14 percent reported that their arthritis 
was serious enough to limit everyday activities. 


Conclusions 


The findings show that the share of older workers facing virtu- 
ally no physical demands on the job increased significantly in 
the 1990s. Nearly 2 out of 5 workers ages 55 to 60 reported in 
2002 that their jobs almost never required much physical effort. 
In combination with health status improvements in middle age 
and beyond,'* reductions in physical job demands suggest 
that more workers are now able to delay retirement and work 
until older ages than in the past. Higher levels of employment 
among older adults would help restore balance to the Medi- 
care and Social Security systems and ease the demographic 
pressures that threaten to slow economic growth and lower 
standards of living in the coming decades. 


Notes 


The study also found evidence, however, that the level of 
non-physical job demands faced by older workers has in- 
creased significantly over the past decade. Jobs held by older 
workers increasingly require intense concentration, skill in 
dealing with other people, and good eyesight, and thus are 
becoming more difficult and stressful. Although older work- 
ers are now better educated than they were only a few years 
ago, these cognitive job demands may lead some to retire early. 

Despite recent overall declines in the physical demands of 
work and potential improvements in the capacity to work at 
older ages, the rigors of employment remain daunting for many 
older adults. Nearly 1 in 5 workers ages 55 to 60 report that 
their jobs almost always require substantial physical effort. 
The reduction in physical job demands between 1992 and 2002 
was limited to jobs that require physical effort only some of 
the time. The share of older workers who report that their jobs 
always impose physical demands did not fall significantly over 
the past decade. Moreover, many workers in physically de- 
manding jobs—who are disproportionately people of color 
and low educated adults—suffer from health problems that 
further complicate their ability to remain in the labor force. 
More than | in 4 reports being troubled by pain often; | in 5 
has serious medical conditions; and 1 in 7 has arthritis severe 
enough to limit everyday activities. Consequently, many of 
these workers will be unable to remain at work through their 
late 60s. When devising ways to encourage older adults to 
delay retirement and remain at work, policymakers should pro- 
vide an adequate safety net for those adults whose demand- 
ing jobs and health problems force them to retire early. [| 
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Educational attainment 
of the labor force 
_and jobless rates, 2003 


Thomas J. Krolik 


S22 differ rather widely in the edu- 
cational attainment of their work- 
forces. The Current Population Survey 
(CPS), a monthly sample survey of 
60,000 households, provided data on 
the labor force ages 25 and older in 
2003 for four categories of educational 
attainment—those with less than a high 
school diploma; those with a high 
school diploma but no college; those 
with some college or an associate de- 
gree; and those with a bachelor’s degree 
and higher. 


Labor force composition 


In 2003, Texas had the greatest share of 
persons with less than a high school di- 
ploma in its labor force (17.3 percent), 
followed by California (14.7 percent). 
Of the 13 States where persons without 
a high school diploma accounted for a 
greater share of the labor force than the 
U.S. average of 10.2 percent, 8 were 
located in the South and 4 were in the 
West. All four of the States along the 
Mexican border were included in this 
group. Two Great Plains States—Min- 
nesota and North Dakota—had the 
smallest shares of persons in this least 
educated category, each less than 5 per- 
cent, (See table 1.) 

The share of the workforce with a 
bachelor’s degree and higher was great- 
est in Massachusetts (43.5 percent). 
Maryland and New Jersey were the only 
other States in which those who com- 
pleted college constituted more than 40 
percent of the labor force. However, in 
the District of Columbia, these highly 
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educated workers accounted for about 
55 percent of the labor force. Of the 17 
States in which the share of labor force 
participants with a bachelor’s degree 
and higher was above the U.S. average 
of 32 percent, nearly half were located 
in the Northeast region of the country. 
At the other extreme, fewer than 1 in 4 
labor force participants in Arkansas, In- 
diana, Mississippi, Nevada, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wyoming were college 
graduates. In every State of the East 
South Central and West South Central 
divisions, persons with a bachelor’s de- 
gree and higher made up less than 30 
percent of the labor force. 

The proportion of labor force par- 
ticipants who completed high school 
but never attended college ranged from 
21.8 percent in California to 43.5 per- 
cent in West Virginia. Shares of the 
workforce with some college or an as- 
sociate degree ranged from slightly 
more than 21 percent in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania to just more than 36 per- 
cent in Wyoming. For both of these in- 
termediate educational attainment 
groups, the District of Columbia had 
lower shares than any State: only 19.3 
percent were high school graduates with 
no college, and 16.4 percent had some 
college or an associate degree. 


Unemployment rates 


Nationwide, the unemployment rate for 
persons 25 years and older with less 
than a high school diploma was 8.8 per- 
cent in 2003. The jobless rates for these 
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Census divisions 


New England: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Vermont; Middle Atlantic: New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania; South 
| Atlantic: Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia; East South Central: Ala- 
bama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee; West South Central: Arkansas, Loui- | 
siana, Oklahoma, Texas; East North Central: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, | 
Wisconsin; West North Central: Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, | 
North Dakota, South Dakota; Mountain: Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, | 
Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming; Pacific: Alaska, California, Hawaii, 
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persons were above the U.S. average in 
25 States and the District of Columbia 
and below it in 24 States. The Pacific 
division States in which unemployment 
was highest for persons 25 years and 
older also reported the highest rates for 
the least educated group: Alaska, Or- 
egon, and Washington each recorded 
rates of more than 12 percent. Of the 12 
other States in which persons who never 
completed high school had jobless rates 
of at least 10 percent, 4 were located in 
the East North Central division and 3 
were in the Mountain division. In the 
District of Columbia, persons with less 
than a high school diploma had an un- 
employment rate slightly higher than 15 
percent. Meanwhile, New Hampshire 
(3.9 percent) and Delaware (4.6 per- 
cent) reported the lowest jobless rates 
for the least educated worker group; 
both States had overall rates well be- 
low the national average. (See table 2.) 

College graduates 25 years and older 
had a slightly higher than 3-percent un- 
employment rate in the United States. 
The range of jobless rates across States 
for this group was the narrowest of the 
educational attainment categories. Mis- 
sissippi and South Dakota, at 1.2 per- 
cent each, registered the lowest jobiess 
rates for college graduates. Six other 
States—half of which were located in 
the low unemployment West North Cen- 
tral division—had rates below 2 percent 
for the most educated category. Oregon, 
by a wide margin, reported the highest 
jobless rate for college graduates, 4.8 
percent. The next highest rates were 
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Table 1. | Educational attainment of civilian labor force 25 years and older by State, 2003 annual averages 


[Percent distribution] 


posted by California, Colorado, and 
Massachusetts, all 3.9 percent, followed 
by Washington, 3.8 percent, and New 
Jersey and New York, 3.7 percent each. 

Unemployment rates tend to be lower 
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for the more educated worker groups. 
However, this generalization did not 
hold for all States in 2003. Most nota- 
bly, only college graduates had dis- 
tinctly lower unemployment rates than 
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Area Less than a high aiscutes or associate aries! s pede 
school diploma no college degree and higher 
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any other educational groups in Dela- 
ware and New Hampshire; differences 
among those States’ rates for the three 
lesser educated categories were not sta- 
tistically significant ata 90-percentcon- 


Unemployment rates by educational attainment of the civilian labor force 25 years and older 
by State, 2003 annual averages 
[Percent] 
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fidence level. In 11 States, jobless rates 
for persons with some college or an as- 
sociate degree appeared to be higher 
than for those who just completed high 
school, although in no State was such a 
difference statistically significant. For 
a handful of States, having a bachelor’s 


degree appeared to confer no significant 
reduction in group joblessness beyond 
having some college or an associate 
degree. 

The inability to discern clear pat-terns 
of incremental jobless rate declines as 
educational attainment increased may 
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have resulted partly from the relatively 
small CPS sample sizes. However, local 
labor market conditions, demographic 
differences, and the interaction between 
the two likely contributed to the varia- 
tion across States in aggregate jobless 
rates by educational attainment. = 
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Multiple jobholding 
in States, 2003 


Jim Campbell 


I 2003, States were about evenly split 
etween those reporting lower mul- 
tiple jobholding rates than a year ear- 
lier and those that had higher rates: 24 
States and the District of Columbia re- 
corded decreases, 22 States had in- 
creases, and 4 States had no change. 
The national multiple jobholding rate 
was unchanged in 2003 at 5.3 percent, 
after edging downward every year since 
1996. The largest over-the-year de- 
creases in the States were posted in Con- 
necticut (—1.0 percentage point), Ne- 
braska and Oklahoma (—0.9 point each), 
and Maryland (—0.8 point). Idaho and 
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Utah experienced the largest increases 
in multiple jobholding rates (+1.2 per- 
centage points each), followed by Loui- 
siana (+0.9 point). Another four States 
had over-the-year increases of +0.7 
point, and three had increases of +0.6 
point. 

While the national rate was the same 
as a year earlier, it was still 0.9 percent- 
age point lower than in 1996, when it 
began edging downward from a peak of 
6.2 percent. Over that 8-year span, 45 
States and the District of Columbia ex- 
perienced decreases in multiple job- 
holding rates. The largest declines over 
this time period were in Wisconsin 
(—2.6 points), Missouri (—2.5 points), 
Massachusetts (—2.3 points), and lowa 
(-2.2 points). Only one State ex- 
perienced an increase in multiple 
jobholding greater than 0.4 percentage 
point over this span—Utah (+1.1 
points). 

Overall, 29 States had higher rates 
than the national average, 19 States and 


the District of Columbia had lower 
rates, and 2 States matched the national 
rate. The States with relatively high 
multiple job-holding rates were concen- 
trated in the northern half of the coun- 
try. All seven States in the West North 
Central division continued to register 
multiple jobholding rates above that of 
the Nation, with North Dakota and Ne- 
braska again recording the highest rates, 
9.7 and 9.4 percent, respectively. The 
northernmost States in the Mountain, 
New England, and Pacific divisions 
also had relatively high rates. The high 
multiple jobholding rates in many 
States, particularly in the relatively less 
populous Plains States, generally coin- 
cided with above-average incidence of 
both part-time employment and agricul- 
tural employment. 

In contrast, seven of the eight States 
composing the southern border of the 
United States had multiple jobholding 
rates below the national figure. Eleven 
of the 16 States in the South region plus 


Multiple jobholders as a percentage of total employment by State, 2002 and 2003 annual averages 
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the District of Columbia reported mul- _ with rates of 4.5 percent or lower, four Georgia and Nevada, 3.9 percent each, 
tiple jobholding rates below the na- were in the South. The lowest mul- and Alabama and Florida, 4.0 percent 
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Precis 


The Fed reports 


The annual reports of the regional Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks are a valuable but 
quite probably underutilized resource for 
economists, business analysts, and other 
professionals in related fields. As insti- 
tutions that are run as businesses, the 
regional banks are required to provide a 
great deal of financial information, in- 
come statements, balance sheets, 
auditor’s certifications, and so forth. The 
12 regional banks together reported in- 
comes before distribution totaling just 
over $23 billion in 2003, with the bulk 
of the distribution going to the Treasury 
as interest on Federal Reserve Notes. 

As is frequently the case in annual re- 
ports, many of the Federal Reserve 
Banks use the opportunity to do some 
community relations and to present in- 
formation about developments in some 
of the firm’s major lines of business. 
While outreach activities rated only a 
paragraph in the 2003 report from the 
Board of Governors in Washington, 
some of the regional banks, out closer 
to the coal face, devoted significant sec- 
tions to community affairs and outreach. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton devoted several pages of its report 
to extolling the work its community af- 
fairs staff has been doing “with nonprofit 
organizations, public schools, and other 
academic institutions to share expertise 
and enhance economic understanding 
with all our audiences.” In St. Louis, the 
annual report outlines a six-point plan to 
enhance and extend their outreach efforts. 
The bullets ranged from conducting addi- 
tional research on local economic issues 
to adding staff to the community affairs 
department to establishing a new satellite 
bank examining office in one of the 
region’s smaller cities. 

At the extreme for this theme in the 
reports, the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta’s distinctively designed report 
was entitled Grassroots and, in the 
words of the bank’s president, Jack 
Guynn, “explores how the Fed’s grass- 
roots foundation not only remains rel- 
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evant today but actually enhances how 
we perform our core functions of mon- 
etary policy, bank supervision, and pay- 
ment services as well as the educational 
mission that is increasingly important for 
a public policy organization in today’s 
complex and rapidly changing world.” 

Payment services, such as clearing 
checks and other financial instruments, 
is a significant line of business for the 
Federal Reserve Banks. New legislation 
and new technologies affecting the pay- 
ments system were thus featured in sev- 
eral of the Banks’ reports. According to 
Chicago Fed president Michael H. 
Moskow, “The move toward electronic 
payments has also had a significant im- 
pact on our day-to-day check processing 
operations. In 2003, our check revenue 
fell short of its targets.” The Federal Re- 
serve Banks of Boston, Kansas City, and 
St. Louis cited some of the operational 
consolidation the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem as a whole is undertaking to reduce 
check processing costs. However, the 
Boston bank, along with several others, 
saw the implementation of the Check 
Clearing in the 21st Century Act (Check 
21) as having the potential to “increase 
efficiency in the payments system and 
encourage banks to provide innovative 
services to their customers.” Check 21 
requires banks to accept electronic im- 
ages in place of the original paper check. 
This allows electronic workflows to re- 
place much of the physical transporta- 
tion and shuffling of bits of paper. Ac- 
cording to the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia report, the benefits of this 
may include increased efficiencies, lower 
costs, expedited collection and return of 
checks, more deposit options, and ex- 
tended deposit hours. 

Monetary policy is a function of the 
Federal Reserve System that many of this 
Review’s readers would have thought of 
before check cashing. As the President 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
states in his spare annual report letter, “As 
a central bank, our principal focus must 
be to get monetary policy decisions right 
and to help ensure that monetary policy 


is appropriately calibrated to achieve 
sustained growth and price stability.” 
Two of the Banks—Kansas City and 
Richmond—prominently feature an 
analysis of monetary policy issues in 
their annual reports. The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Kansas City had even 
sponsored a 3-day symposium on “Mon- 
etary Policy and Uncertainty: Adapting 
to a Changing Economy.” The Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond report con- 
tained an essay by its president and a 
senior vice president on inflation target- 
ing and how it might support the Fed’s 
credibility in its policies to sustain stable 
prices and low inflation. 

One of the most interesting and valu- 
able features in the Federal Reserve 
Banks’ annual reports has been essays— 
commissioned from eminent economists 
or written by the Banks’ own profes- 
sional research staffs—on general eco- 
nomic topics. In 2003, the most preva- 
lent essay topic was innovation and pro- 
ductivity. The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Dallas builds on previous annual report 
essays on the microeconomic forces that 
raise productivity and, in 2003, focus 
on the impact broader forces such as 
competition, reorganization, and trade 
have on productivity growth. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Minneapolis com- 
missioned economist Robert E. Lucas, 
Jr., to survey the growth of productivity 
and output through the whole range of 
economic history, focusing on what he 
calls “the initial phase of the industrial 
revolution, the years from 1800 to the 
end of the colonial age in 1950,” and 
the current phase with its emphasis on 
the rapid diffusion of information, 
knowledge, and skill. 

The Federal Reserve Banks of Cleve- 
land and San Francisco take somewhat 
different cuts at innovation as the source 
of productivity growth and economic 
prosperity. The Cleveland bank’s report 
Stresses the individual and corporate 
need for the flexibility to embrace 
change, while San Francisco’s empha- 
sizes the roles of technological and or- 
ganizational innovation. . ae 


Book Review 


Nonstandard work 


Nonstandard Work in Developed 
Economies: Causes and Conse- 
quences. By Susan Houseman and 
Machiko Osawa, eds. Kalamazoo, MI, 
W.E. Upjohn Institute for Employment 
Research, 2003, 513 pp., $70/cloth; 
$26/paperback. 


This informative collection of studies 
uses an interdisciplinary and compara- 
tive approach to explore why nonstand- 
ard work arrangements have grown in 
many developed countries and the im- 
plications of these arrangements for 
workers. The papers were originally pre- 
sented at a 2000 conference sponsored 
by the Japan Foundation and the Upjohn 
Institute. 

Nonstandard work refers to jobs that 
are not full-time paid employment of un- 
limited duration. Nonstandard work 
takes multiple forms, and each chapter 
of the volume is careful to indicate the 
form(s) being considered and the dif- 
ferences across countries in their defi- 
nitions. Most chapters focus on part- 
time work, one of the most well enumer- 
ated forms of nonstandard work. In ad- 
dition, various types of temporary or lim- 
ited-duration employment are covered, 
known in Europe as “fixed-term con- 
tracts” and in the United States as “con- 
tingent work.” Several chapters also 
deal with trends in forms of self-employ- 
ment, such as contract workers provided 
to a particular client or independent con- 
tractors who have few or no employees. 
These types of employment come within 
the BLS concept of “alternative work ar- 
rangements.” 

Of the 12 chapters in the book, 10 of 
them, excluding the first and last one, 
can be viewed in three groups. The first 
group consists of six papers that explore 
the development of nonstandard em- 
ployment on mainly a paired-country 
basis. Hoffmann and Walwei study the 
rapid growth in nonstandard employ- 
ment in Germany and Denmark; Fagan 


and Ward contrast the Netherlands, 
which has had rapid growth in both part- 
time and temporary employment, with 
Great Britain, which has had much slower 
growth in these forms. Italy and Spain, 
countries similar in their high unemploy- 
ment and relatively highly regulated la- 
bor markets, are shown by Cebrian, 
Moreno, Samek and others to have quite 
different nonstandard employment pat- 
terns. Two chapters compare the United 
States with another country: limited 
growth of nonstandard work arrange- 
ments in the United States is contrasted 
with a rapid evolution in France and Ja- 
pan, by Carré and by Houseman and 
Osawa, respectively. Finally, Gustafs- 
son, Kenjoh, and Wetzels explore em- 
ployment choices and pay differences 
among four European countries: Great 
Britain, Germany, the Netherlands, and 
Sweden. 

Women in nonstandard employment 
are the focus of two chapters in the next 
grouping. Nagase concentrates on Japa- 
nese mothers who work, while Cassirer 
considers nonstandard work arrange- 
ments among women in the United 
States. Furthermore, several of the first 
group of papers emphasize the fact that 
women in all countries covered are dis- 
proportionately involved in nonstand- 
ard forms of work, particularly part-time 
and temporary jobs. 

The final grouping consists of two 
chapters that consider laws pertaining 
to nonstandard employment. Sché6mann 
and Schémann discuss European Union 
(EU) regulation of nonstandard employ- 
ment, while Kojima and Fujikawa com- 
pare and contrast employment law in 
Japan and the United States. These two 
chapters provide an essential legal back- 
ground that aids in understanding the 
crucial role that laws play in the phe- 
nomenon of nonstandard employment. 
The legal movement in the EU is toward 
guaranteeing the same benefits and pro- 
tections to workers in nonstandard ac- 
tivities as to those in regular full-time 
positions, with the Netherlands leading 
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the way. By contrast, Japan and the 
United States lack such movement to- 
ward parity. 

The introductory and concluding 
chapters serve as excellent bookends to 
the three groups of studies. Houseman 
and Osawa’s introductory chapter is a 
fine overview of the volume, while the 
final chapter by Kalleberg and Reynolds 
tests the conventional wisdom on work- 
ers’ attitudes toward nonstandard work 
arrangements, based upon the 1997 In- 
ternational Social Survey Program mod- 
ule on “work orientations.” When con- 
trolling for demographic characteristics 
and occupations, their analysis finds, for 
most countries, surprisingly few statis- 
tically significant differences between 
workers in standard and nonstandard 
positions in their attitudes and behav- 
iors (such as absenteeism) toward their 
work. Admittedly speculative explana- 
tions rather than hard evidence are given 
for these findings. 

What are the consequences of non- 
standard work for workers? The studies 
in this volume reveal that, in most coun- 
tries, workers in part-time and temporary 
positions often are concentrated in low- 
skilled, low-paid jobs with little job secu- 
rity. An important question left largely 
unanswered is to what extent nonstand- 
ard work becomes a transition phase to 
standard work. We are told only that there 
is little mobility between “regular” and 
“nonregular” positions in Japan, while in 
Spain, over a long timeframe, temporary 
workers typically settle into permanent 
jobs. Apparently, the data on job flows 
from nonstandard to standard work are 
scant, pointing out a need for such data 
in order to explore the extent to which 
nonstandard workers become “trapped” 
in this form of employment. 

Various aspects of nonstandard work 
in the Netherlands are covered in sev- 
eral chapters, and together they provide 
an interesting portrait of this country. 
The Netherlands presents a unique pro- 
file—it is a country with low unemploy- 
ment rates, high job growth, and the larg- 
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est part-time sector of the countries stud- 
ied. Indeed, according to Gustafsson, 
Kenjoh, and Wetzels, the Netherlands 
has been called “the first part-time 
economy in the world.” Almost 40 per- 
cent of employed persons work part time, 
compared with an BU average of 18 per- 
cent. The Netherlands is the only EU 
country in which the majority of em- 
ployed women and a sizable minority of 
men are now working part time in their 
core working years, and with relatively 
few doing so on an involuntary basis. 
We learn in the Fagan and Ward chapter 
that the Dutch government actively pro- 
moted the expansion of part-time work 
as a means to job-intensive growth be- 
ginning in the 1980s through a combina- 
tion of subsidies and public employment 
policies, information campaigns, and 
legislation to extend equal treatment to 
part-time employees. Schémann and 
Schémann trace the evolution of the 
Dutch legal framework for each form of 
nonstandard employment, while 
Gustafsson and others add some histori- 
cal and comparative perspective, de- 
scribing how the country moved from 
the “Dutch Disease” of the 1970s to the 
“Dutch Miracle” of the 1990s, and con- 
trasting the Netherlands with three other 
European countries that have taken 
quite different paths. Kalleberg and 
Reynolds reveal that Dutch part-time 
workers have jobs that they perceive as 
paying less and having fewer opportu- 
nities for promotion than those of full- 
time workers. 

The example of the Netherlands dem- 
onstrates how nonstandard work con- 
ditions need not be “contingent” in the 
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sense of precarious or uncertain. Indeed, 
nonstandard jobs have become virtually 
standard in the Netherlands, in many 
respects. The Dutch model is, however, 
not easily transferable to other countries. 
Fagan and Ward argue that this model is 
dependent on a number of economic and 
political conditions, including “an inclu- 
sive welfare state regime, centrally insti- 
tutionalized collective bargaining mech- 
anisms involving a powerful trade union 
movement, high wage and productivity 
levels, and a large pool of available 
women outside the labor market.” They 
also note that the situation for Dutch 
nonstandard workers is not without 
some negative aspects: “the extension 
of equal treatment to marginal part-time 
workers (those working fewer than 12 
hours a week) has been slow. ...and part- 
time work is still mainly a female under- 
taking, thus reinforcing gender segrega- 
tion of the labor market.” 

The U.S. experience is in sharp con- 
trast with the Netherlands, many other 
European countries, and Japan in terms 
of levels and trends in nonstandard 
work. Most nonstandard forms of work 
have been fixtures of the U.S. labor mar- 
ket for many years, whereas they are 
more recent phenomena in Europe. 
Houseman and Osawa show that in 1998 
temporary and part-time workers com- 
prised about 20 percent of total U.S. 
employment, while the proportions were 
much higher in other countries: for ex- 
ample, the Netherlands (50 percent), 
Sweden (40 percent), the United King- 
dom and Spain (around 30 percent), and 
Japan (25 percent). The U.S. propor- 
tions have been rather stable since the 


1980s, with full-time jobs (albeit, some 
being nonstandard) accounting for most 
of the strong employment gains charac- 
terizing the U.S. labor market in the 1980s 
and 1990s. In Japan, mobility of regular 
workers in the “lifetime employment sys- 
tem” is almost nonexistent, but that 
country has long had a “peripheral” or 
nonstandard segment of the labor force 
that gives its system some flexibility. In 
Japan’s economic downturn of the 
1990s, the nonstandard work force be- 
came more pronounced as the lifetime 
system came under increased pressure. 
Temporary agency employment in Japan 
is expected to grow rapidly due to a 1999 
law substantially deregulating this sec- 
tor. Europe has a lengthy tradition of 
regulated labor markets; for instance, 
before the 1980s, temporary agencies 
were generally illegal and layoffs were 
rare due to legal constraints. Labor 
markets were deregulated beginning in 
the 1980s, and in the 1990s nonstand- 
ard forms of work accounted for most, if 
not all, of the meager job growth in most 
European countries. 

The chapters of Nonstandard Work 
in Developed Countries are consistently 
well written and, taken together, provide 
an in-depth analysis of historical, legal, 
cultural, economic, and institutional fac- 
tors operating in each country that help 
to explain their diverse experiences with 
regard to nonstandard work. 


—Constance Sorrentino 


Division of Foreign Labor Statistics, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that fol- 
low, the data in each group of tables are 
briefly described; key definitions are given; 
notes on the data are set forth; and sources 
of additional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production 
schedules, opening and closing of schools, 
holiday buying periods, and vacation prac- 
tices, which might prevent short-term evalu- 
ation of the statistical series. Tables contain- 
ing data that have been adjusted are identi- 
fied as “seasonally adjusted.” (All other 
data are not seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal 
effects are estimated on the basis of current 
and past experiences. When new seasonal 
factors are computed each year, revisions 
may affect seasonally adjusted data for sev- 
eral preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 17-21, 48, and 52. Seasonally ad- 
justed labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 
were revised in the February 2004 issue of 
the Review. Seasonally adjusted establish- 
ment survey data shown in tables 1, 12-14, 
and 17 were revised in the March 2004 Re- 
view. A brief explanation of the seasonal 
adjustment methodology appears in “Notes 
on the data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in 
table 54 are usually introduced in the Sep- 
tember issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes 
and percent changes from month-to-month 
and quarter-to-quarter are published for nu- 
merous Consumer and Producer Price In- 
dex series. However, seasonally adjusted in- 
dexes are not published for the U.S. aver- 
age All-Items cpI. Only seasonally adjusted 
percent changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
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index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, 
the hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is 
$2 ($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a vari- 
ety of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published 
by the Bureau; the major recurring releases 
are published according to the schedule ap- 
pearing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and 
Earnings. Historical unadjusted and season- 
ally adjusted data from the household sur- 
vey are available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/cps/ 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/ces/ 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975-95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cp! Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Re- 
view. Additional data on international prices 
appear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found 
on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/pe/ 
For additional information on interna- 


tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, Bulletin 
LOW: 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; 
and injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other 
adjustments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment 
Cost Index (ECI) program. The labor force 
participation rate, the employment-popula- 
tion ratio, and unemployment rates for ma- 
jor demographic groups based on the Cur- 
rent Population (“household”) Survey are 
presented, while measures of employment 
and average weekly hours by major indus- 
try sector are given using nonfarm payroll 
data. The Employment Cost Index (compen- 
sation), by major sector and by bargaining 
status, is chosen from a variety of BLS 
compensation and wage measures because 
it provides a comprehensive measure of 
employer costs for hiring labor, not just 
outlays for wages, and it is not affected 
by employment shifts among occupations 
and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, - 
prices, and productivity are presented in 


table 2. Measures of rates of change of com- 
pensation and wages from the Employment 
Cost Index program are provided for all ci- 
vilian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; over- 
all prices by stage of processing; and over- 
all export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output per 
hour of all persons) are provided for major 
sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and 
compensation rates of change, which re- 
flect the overall trend in labor costs, are sum- 
marized in table 3. Differences in concepts 
and scope, related to the specific purposes 
of the series, contribute to the variation in 
changes among the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-29) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


Employment data in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 60,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of 
age and older. Households are interviewed 
on a rotating basis, so that three-fourths of 
the sample is the same for any 2 consecu- 
tive months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those 
who worked for pay any time during the 
week which includes the 12th day of the 
month or who worked unpaid for 15 hours 
or more in a family-operated enterprise and 
(2) those who were temporarily absent from 
their regular jobs because of illness, vaca- 
tion, industrial dispute, or similar reasons. 
A person working at more than one job is 
counted only in the job at which he or she 
worked the greatest number of hours. 
Unemployed persons are those who did 


not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 
ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look 
for work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 
The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the ci- 
vilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classi- 
fied as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a 
job and who have looked for work some- 
time in the past 12 months (or since the end 
of their last job if they held one within the 
past 12 months), but are not currently look- 
ing, because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is 
the proportion of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population that is in the labor 
force. The employment-population ratio is 
employment as a percent of the civilian 
noninstitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a de- 
cennial census, adjustments are made in the 
Current Population Survey figures to cor- 
rect for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. For a discussion of changes in- 
troduced in January 2003, see “Revisions 
to the Current Population Survey Effective 
in January 2003” in the February 2003 is- 
sue of Employment and Earnings (available 
on the BLS Web site at: http://www.bls.gov/ 
cps/rvcps03.pdf). 

Effective in January 2003, BLS began us- 
ing the X-12 ARIMA seasonal adjustment pro- 
gram to seasonally adjust national labor force 
data. This program replaced the X-11 ARIMA 
program which had been used since January 
1980. See “Revision of Seasonally Adjusted 
Labor Force Series in 2003,” in the Feb- 
ruary 2003 issue of Employment and 
Earnings (available on the BLS Web site 
at http:www.bls.gov/cps/cpsrs.pdf) for a 
discussion of the introduction of the use of 


X-12 ARIMA for seasonal adjustment of the 
labor force data and the effects that it had 
on the data. 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


Employment, hours, and earnings data in 
this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 
160,000 businesses and government agen- 
cies, which represent approximately 
400,000 individual worksites and represent 
all industries except agriculture. The active 
CES sample covers approximately one-third 
of all nonfarm payroll workers. Industries 
are classified in accordance with the 2002 
North American Industry Classification Sys- 
tem. In most industries, the sampling prob- 
abilities are based on the size of the estab- 
lishment; most large establishments are 
therefore in the sample. (An establishment 
is not necessarily a firm; it may be a branch 
plant, for example, or warehouse.) Self-em- 
ployed persons and others not on a regular 
civilian payroll are outside the scope of the 
survey because they are excluded from estab- 
lishment records. This largely accounts for 
the difference in employment figures between 
the household and establishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit 
which produces goods or services (such as 
a factory or store) at a single location and is 
engaged in one type of economic activity. 
Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Persons 
holding more than one job (about 5 percent 
of all persons in the labor force) are counted 
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in each establishment which reports them. 

Production workers in the goods-pro- 
ducing industries cover employees, up 
through the level of working supervisors, 
who engage directly in the manufacture or 
construction of the establishment’s product. 
In private service-providing industries, data 
are collected for nonsupervisory workers, 
which include most employees except those 
in executive, managerial, and supervisory 
positions. Those workers mentioned in 
tables 11-16 include production workers in 
manufacturing and natural resources and 
mining; construction workers in construc- 
tion; and nonsupervisory workers in all pri- 
vate service-providing industries. Produc- 
tion and nonsupervisory workers account 
for about four-fifths of the total employment 
on private nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings ad- 
justed to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this se- 
ries is derived from the Consumer Price In- 
dex for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory 
workers for which pay was received, and are 
different from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime pre- 
miums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one- 
half of the industries with unchanged em- 
ployment; 50 percent indicates an equal bal- 
ance between industries with increasing and 
decreasing employment. In line with Bureau 
practice, data for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month 
spans are seasonally adjusted, while those 
for the 12-month span are unadjusted. Table 
17 provides an index on private nonfarm 
employment based on 278 industries, and a 
manufacturing index based on 84 industries. 
These indexes are useful for measuring the 
dispersion of economic gains or losses and 
are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks”). The March 
2003 benchmark was introduced in Febru- 
ary 2004 with the release of data for Janu- 
ary 2004, published in the March 2004 is- 
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sue of the Review. With the release in June 
2003, CES completed a conversion from the 
Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) sys- 
tem to the North American Industry Classi- 
fication System (NAICS) and completed the 
transition from its original quota sample de- 
sign to a probability-based sample design. 
The industry-coding update included recon- 
struction of historical estimates in order to 
preserve time series for data users. Nor- 
mally 5 years of seasonally adjusted data are 
revised with each benchmark revision. 
However, with this release, the entire new 
time series history for all CES data series 
were re-seasonally adjusted due to the NAICS 
conversion, which resulted in the revision 
of all CES time series. 

Also in June 2003, the CES program in- 
troduced concurrent seasonal adjustment for 
the national establishment data. Under this 
methodology, the first preliminary estimates 
for the current reference month and the re- 
vised estimates for the 2 prior months will 
be updated with concurrent factors with 
each new release of data. Concurrent sea- 
sonal adjustment incorporates all available 
data, including first preliminary estimates 
for the most current month, in the adjustment 
process. For additional information on all of 
the changes introduced in June 2003, see the 
June 2003 issue of Employment and Earnings 
and “Recent changes in the national Current 
Employment Statistics survey,” Monthly La- 
bor Review, June 2003, pp. 3-13. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) oc- 
curred with the publication of January 2003 
data. For information on the revisions for 
the State data, see the March and May 2003 
issues of Employment and Earnings, and 
“Recent changes in the State and Metropoli- 
tan Area CES survey,” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, June 2003, pp. 14-19. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12-ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying sur- 
vey intervals (also known as the 4- versus 
5-week effect), thereby providing improved 
measurement of over-the-month changes 
and underlying economic trends. Revisions 
of data, usually for the most recent 5-year 
period, are made once a year coincident with 
the benchmark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 


third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Fourth-quarter data are pub- 
lished as preliminary in January and Febru- 
ary and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Current Employment Statistics: (202) 
691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of 
local economic conditions, and form the ba- 
sis for determining the eligibility of an area 
for benefits under Federal economic assis- 
tance programs such as the Job Training 
Partnership Act. Seasonally adjusted unem- 
ployment rates are presented in table 10. 
Insofar as possible, the concepts and defi- 
nitions underlying these data are those 
used in the national estimates obtained 
from the CPS. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly 
data for all States and the District of Co- 
lumbia are derived using standardized pro- 
cedures established by BLS. Once a year, 
estimates are revised to new population con- 
trols, usually with publication of January 
estimates, and benchmarked to annual aver- 
age CPS levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) 
or (202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Quarterly Census of 
Employment and Wages 


Description of the series 


Employment, wage, and establishment data 
in this section are derived from the quar- 
terly tax reports submitted to State em- 
ployment security agencies by private and 
State and local government employers sub- 


ject to State unemployment insurance (ut) 
laws and from Federal, agencies subject 
to the Unemployment Compensation for 
Federal Employees (ucFE) program. Each 
quarter, State agencies edit and process the 
data and send the information to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 

The Quarterly Census of Employment 
and Wages (QCEW) data, also referred as ES- 
202 data, are the most complete enumeration 
of employment and wage information by in- 
dustry at the national, State, metropolitan 
area, and county levels. They have broad eco- 
nomic significance in evaluating labor mar- 
ket trends and major industry developments. 


Definitions 


In general, the Quarterly Census of Employ- 
ment and Wages monthly employment data 
represent the number of covered workers 
who worked during, or received pay for, the 
pay period that included the 12th day of the 
month. Covered private industry employ- 
ment includes most corporate officials, ex- 
ecutives, supervisory personnel, profession- 
als, clerical workers, wage earners, piece 
workers, and part-time workers. It excludes 
proprietors, the unincorporated self-em- 
ployed, unpaid family members, and certain 
farm and domestic workers. Certain types 
of nonprofit employers, such as religious or- 
ganizations, are given a choice of coverage 
or exclusion in a number of States. Workers 
in these organizations are, therefore, re- 
ported to a limited degree. ) 

Persons on paid sick leave, paid holiday, 
paid vacation, and the like, are included. Per- 
sons on the payroll of more than one firm 
during the period are counted by each uI- 
subject employer if they meet the employ- 
ment definition noted earlier. The employ- 
ment count excludes workers who earned no 
wages during the entire applicable pay pe- 
riod because of work stoppages, temporary 
layoffs, illness, or unpaid vacations. 

Federal employment data are based on 
reports of monthly employment and quar- 
terly wages submitted each quarter to State 
agencies for all Federal installations with 
employees covered by the Unemployment 
Compensation for Federal Employees (UCFE) 
program, except for certain national secu- 
rity agencies, which are omitted for security 
reasons. Employment for all Federal agen- 
cies for any given month is based on the 
number of persons who worked during or 
received pay for the pay period that included 
the 12th of the month. 

An establishment is an economic unit, 
such as a farm, mine, factory, or store, that 
produces goods or provides services. It is 


typically at a single physical location and 
engaged in one, or predominantly one, type 
of economic activity for which a single in- 
dustrial classification may be applied. Oc- 
casionally, a single physical location encom- 
passes two or more distinct and significant 
activities. Each activity should be reported 
as a separate establishment if separate 
records are kept and the various activi- 
ties are classified under different NAICS 
industries. 

Most employers have only one establish- 
ment; thus, the establishment is the predomi- 
nant reporting unit or statistical entity for 
reporting employment and wages data. Most 
employers, including State and local govern- 
ments who operate more than one establish- 
ment in a State, file a Multiple Worksite Re- 
port each quarter, in addition to their quar- 
terly ul report. The Multiple Worksite Re- 
port is used to collect separate employment 
and wage data for each of the employer’s 
establishments, which are not detailed on the 
UI report. Some very small multi-establish- 
ment employers do not file a Multiple 
Worksite Report. When the total employ- 
ment in an employer’s secondary establish- 
ments (all establishments other than the larg- 
est) is 10 or fewer, the employer generally 
will file a consolidated report for all estab- 
lishments. Also, some employers either can- 
not or will not report at the establishment 
level and thus aggregate establishments into 
one consolidated unit, or possibly several 
units, though not at the establishment level. 

For the Federal Government, the report- 
ing unit is the installation: a single loca- 
tion at which a department, agency, or other 
government body has civilian employees. 
Federal agencies follow slightly different cri- 
teria than do private employers when break- 
ing down their reports by installation. They 
are permitted to combine as a single state- 
wide unit: 1) all installations with 10 or fewer 
workers, and 2) all installations that have a 
combined total in the State of fewer than 50 
workers. Also, when there are fewer than 25 
workers in all secondary installations in a 
State, the secondary installations may be 
combined and reported with the major in- 
stallation. Last, if a Federal agency has fewer 
than five employees in a State, the agency 
headquarters office (regional office, district 
office) serving each State may consolidate 
the employment and wages data for that State 
with the data reported to the State in which 
the headquarters is located. As a result of 
these reporting rules, the number of report- 
ing units is always larger than the number 
of employers (or government agencies) but 
smaller than the number of actual establish- 
ments (or installations). 


Data reported for the first quarter are 
tabulated into size categories ranging from 
worksites of very small size to those with 
1,000 employees or more. The size category 
is determined by the establishment’s March 
employment level. It is important to note that 
each establishment of a multi-establishment 
firm is tabulated separately into the appro- 
priate size category. The total employment 
level of the reporting multi-establishment 
firm is not used in the size tabulation. 

Covered employers in most States report 
total wages paid during the calendar quar- 
ter, regardless of when the services were per- 
formed. A few State laws, however, specify 
that wages be reported for, or based on the 
period during which services are performed 
rather than the period during which com- 
pensation is paid. Under most State laws or 
regulations, wages include bonuses, stock 
options, the cash value of meals and lodg- 
ing, tips and other gratuities, and, in some 
States, employer contributions to certain de- 
ferred compensation plans such as 401(k) 
plans. 

Covered employer contributions for old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
(OASDI), health insurance, unemployment in- 
surance, workers’ compensation, and private 
pension and welfare funds are not reported 
as wages. Employee contributions for the 
same purposes, however, as well as money 
withheld for income taxes, union dues, and 
so forth, are reported even though they are 
deducted from the worker’s gross pay. 

Wages of covered Federal workers rep- 
resent the gross amount of all payrolls for 
all pay periods ending within the quarter. 
This includes cash allowances, the cash 
equivalent of any type of remuneration, sev- 
erance pay, withholding taxes, and retire- 
ment deductions. Federal employee remu- 
neration generally covers the same types of 
services as for workers in private industry. 

Average annual wage per employee for 
any given industry are computed by divid- 
ing total annual wages by annual average em- 
ployment. A further division by 52 yields 
average weekly wages per employee. Annual 
pay data only approximate annual earnings 
because an individual may not be employed 
by the same employer all year or may work 
for more than one employer at a time. 

Average weekly or annual wage is af- 
fected by the ratio of full-time to part-time 
workers as well as the number of individu- 
als in high-paying and low-paying occupa- 
tions. When average pay levels between 
States and industries are compared, these 
factors should be taken into consideration. 
For example, industries characterized by 
high proportions of part-time workers will 
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show average wage levels appreciably less 
than the weekly pay levels of regular full- 
time employees in these industries. The op- 
posite effect characterizes industries with 
low proportions of part-time workers, or in- 
dustries that typically schedule heavy week- 
end and overtime work. Average wage data 
also may be influenced by work stoppages, 
labor turnover rates, retroactive payments, 
seasonal factors, bonus payments, and so on. 


Notes on the data 


Beginning with the release of data for 2001, 
publications presenting data from the Cov- 
ered Employment and Wages program have 
switched to the 2002 version of the North 
American Industry Classification System 
(NAICS) as the basis for the assignment and 
tabulation of economic data by industry. 
NAICS is the product of a cooperative effort 
on the part of the statistical agencies of the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. Due to 
difference in NAICS and Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) structures, industry data 
for 2001 is not comparable to the sic-based 
data for earlier years. 

Effective January 2001, the program be- 
gan assigning Indian Tribal Councils and re- 
lated establishments to local government 
ownership. This BLS action was in response 
to a change in Federal law dealing with the 
way Indian Tribes are treated under the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Act. This law re- 
quires federally recognized Indian Tribes to 
be treated similarly to State and local gov- 
ernments. In the past, the Covered Employ- 
ment and Wage (CEW) program coded Indian 
Tribal Councils and related establishments 
in the private sector. As a result of the new 
law, CEW data reflects significant shifts in 
employment and wages between the private 
sector and local government from 2000 to 
2001. Data also reflect industry changes. 
Those accounts previously assigned to civic 
and social organizations were assigned to 
tribal governments. There were no required 
industry changes for related establishments 
owned by these Tribal Councils. These tribal 
business establishments continued to be 
coded according to the economic activity of 
that entity. 

To insure the highest possible quality 
of data, State employment security agen- 
cies verify with employers and update, if 
necessary, the industry, location, and own- 
ership classification of all establishments 
on a 3-year cycle. Changes in establish- 
ment classification codes resulting from the 
verification process are introduced with the 
data reported for the first quarter of the year. 
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Changes resulting from improved employer 
reporting also are introduced in the first 
quarter. For these reasons, some data, es- 
pecially at more detailed geographic lev- 
els, may not be strictly comparable with 
earlier years. 

County definitions are assigned accord- 
ing to Federal Information Processing Stan- 
dards Publications as issued by the National 
Institute of Standards and Technology. Ar- 
eas shown as counties include those desig- 
nated as independent cities in some juris- 
dictions and, in Alaska, those areas desig- 
nated by the Census Bureau where counties 
have not been created. County data also are 
presented for the New England States for 
comparative purposes, even though town- 
ships are the more common designation used 
in New England (and New Jersey). 

The Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB) defines metropolitan areas for use in 
Federal statistical activities and updates 
these definitions as needed. Data in this table 
use metropolitan area criteria established by 
OMB in definitions issued June 30, 1999 
(OMB Bulletin No. 99-04). These definitions 
reflect information obtained from the 1990 
Decennial Census and the 1998 U.S. Cen- 
sus Bureau population estimate. A complete 
list of metropolitan area definitions is avail- 
able from the National Technical Informa- 
tion Service (NTIS), Document Sales, 5205 
Port Royal Road, Springfield, Va. 22161, 
telephone 1-800-553-6847. 

OMB defines metropolitan areas in terms 
of entire counties, except in the six New 
England States where they are defined in 
terms of cities and towns. New England data 
in this table, however, are based on a county 
concept defined by OMB as New England 
County Metropolitan Areas (NECMA) be- 
cause county-level data are the most detailed 
available from the Quarterly Census of Em- 
ployment and Wages. The NECMA is a county- 
based alternative to the city- and town-based 
metropolitan areas in New England. The 
NECMA for a Metropolitan Statistical Area 
(MSA) include: (1) the county containing the 
first-named city in that MSA title (this county 
may include the first-named cities of other 
MSA, and (2) each additional county having 
at least half its population in the MSA in 
which first-named cities are in the county 
identified in step 1. The NECMaA is officially 
defined areas that are meant to be used by 
statistical programs that cannot use the regu- 
lar metropolitan area definitions in New 
England. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
covered employment and wage data, contact 
the Division of Administrative Statistics and 
Labor Turnover at (202) 691-6567. 


Job Openings and Labor 
Turnover Survey 


Description of the series 


Data for the Job Openings and Labor Turn- 
over Survey (JOLTS) are collected and com- 
piled from a sample of 16,000 business es- 
tablishments. Each month, data are collected 
for total employment, job openings, hires, 
quits, layoffs and discharges, and other sepa- 
rations. The JOLTS program covers all private 
nonfarm establishments such as factories, 
offices, and stores, as well as Federal, State, 
and local government entities in the 50 States 
and the District of Columbia. The JOLTS 
sample design is arandom sample drawn from 
a universe of more than eight million estab- 
lishments compiled as part of the operations 
of the Quarterly Census of Employment and 
Wages, or QCEW, program. This program in- 
cludes all employers subject to State unem- 
ployment insurance (UI) laws and Federal 
agencies subject to Unemployment Compen- 
sation for Federal Employees (UCFE). 

The sampling frame is stratified by owner- 
ship, region, industry sector, and size class. 
Large firms fall into the sample with virtual 
certainty. JOLTS total employment estimates are 
controlled to the employment estimates of the 
Current Employment Statistics (CES) survey. 
Aratio of CES to JOLTS employment is used to 
adjust the levels for all other JOLTs data ele- 
ments. Rates then are computed from the ad- 
justed levels. 

The monthly JOLTS data series begin with 
December 2000. Not seasonally adjusted data 
on job openings, hires, total separations, quits, 
layoffs and discharges, and other separations 
levels and rates are available for the total non- 
farm sector, 16 private industry divisions and 
2 government divisions based on the North 
American Industry Classification System 
(NAICS), and four geographic regions. Season- 
ally adjusted data on job openings, hires, total 
separations, and quits levels and rates are avail- 
able for the total nonfarm sector, selected in- 
dustry sectors, and four geographic regions. 


Definitions 


Establishments submit job openings infor- 
mation for the last business day of the refer- 
ence month. A job opening requires that (1) 
a specific position exists and there is work 
available for that position; and (2) work 
could start within 30 days regardless of 
whether a suitable candidate is found; and 
(3) the employer is actively recruiting from 
outside the establishment to fill the position. 
Included are full-time, part-time, permanent, 


short-term, and seasonal openings. Active 
recruiting means that the establishment is 
taking steps to fill a position by advertising 
in newspapers or on the Internet, posting 
help-wanted signs, accepting applications, 
or using other similar methods. 

Jobs to be filled only by internal transfers, 
promotions, demotions, or recall from lay- 
offs are excluded. Also excluded are jobs with 
start dates more than 30 days in the future, 
jobs for which employees have been hired 
but have not yet reported for work, and jobs 
to be filled by employees of temporary help 
agencies, employee leasing companies, out- 
side contractors, or consultants. The job 
openings rate is computed by dividing the 
number of job openings by the sum of em- 
ployment and job openings, and multiplying 
that quotient by 100. 

Hires are the total number of additions to 
the payroll occurring at any time during the 
reference month, including both new and re- 
hired employees and full-time and part-time, 
permanent, short-term and seasonal em- 
ployees, employees recalled to the location 
after a layoff lasting more than 7 days, on- 
call or intermittent employees who returned 
to work after having been formally separated, 
and transfers from other locations. The hires 
count does not include transfers or promo- 
tions within the reporting site, employees 
returning from strike, employees of tempo- 
rary help agencies or employee leasing com- 
panies, outside contractors, or consultants. 
The hires rate is computed by dividing the 
number of hires by employment, and multi- 
plying that quotient by 100. 

Separations are the total number of termi- 
nations of employment occurring at any time 
during the reference month, and are reported 
by type of separation—quits, layoffs and dis- 
charges, and other separations. Quits are vol- 
untary separations by employees (except for 
retirements, which are reported as other separa- 
tions). Layoffs and discharges are involuntary 
separations initiated by the employer and in- 
clude layoffs with no intent to rehire, formal 
layoffs lasting or expected to last more than 7 
days, discharges resulting from mergers, 
downsizing, or closings, firings or other dis- 
charges for cause, terminations of permanent 
or short-term employees, and terminations of 
seasonal employees. Other separations include 
retirements, transfers to other locations, deaths, 
and separations due to disability. Separations 
do not include transfers within the same loca- 
tion or employees on strike. 

The separations rate is computed by di- 
viding the number of separations by employ- 
ment, and multiplying that quotient by 100. 
The quits, layoffs and discharges, and other 
separations rates are computed similarly, 


dividing the number by employment and 
multiplying by 100. 


Notes on the data 


The JOLTs data series on job openings, hires, 
and separations are relatively new. The full 
sample is divided into panels, with one panel 
enrolled each month. A full complement of 
panels for the original data series based on 
the 1987 Standard Industrial Classification 
(SIC) system was not completely enrolled in 
the survey until January 2002. The supple- 
mental panels of establishments needed to 
create NAICS estimates were not completely 
enrolled until May 2003. The data collected 
up until those points are from less than a 
full sample. Therefore, estimates from ear- 
lier months should be used with caution, as 
fewer sampled units were reporting data at 
that time. 

In March 2002, BLS procedures for col- 
lecting hires and separations data were revised 
to address possible underreporting. As a re- 
sult, JOLTS hires and separations estimates for 
months prior to March 2002 may not be com- 
parable with estimates for March 2002 and 
later. 

The Federal Government reorganization 
that involved transferring approximately 
180,000 employees to the new Department 
of Homeland Security is not reflected in the 
JOLTS hires and separations estimates for the 
Federal Government. The Office of Person- 
nel Management’s record shows these trans- 
fers were completed in March 2003. The 
inclusion of transfers in the JOLTS definitions 
of hires and separations is intended to cover 
ongoing movements of workers between es- 
tablishments. The Department of Homeland 
Security reorganization was a massive one- 
time event, and the inclusion of these inter- 
governmental transfers would distort the 
Federal Government time series. 

Data users should note that seasonal ad- 
justment of the JOLTS series is conducted with 
fewer data observations than is customary. 
The historical data, therefore, may be sub- 
ject to larger than normal revisions. Because 
the seasonal patterns in economic data series 
typically emerge over time, the standard use 
of moving averages as seasonal filters to cap- 
ture these effects requires longer series than 
are currently available. As a result, the stable 
seasonal filter option is used in the seasonal 
adjustment of the JOLTS data. When-calculat- 
ing seasonal factors, this filter takes an aver- 
age for each calendar month after detrending 
the series. The stable seasonal filter assumes 
that the seasonal factors are fixed; a neces- 
sary assumption until sufficient data are avail- 


able. When the stable seasonal filter is no 
longer needed, other program features also 
may be introduced, such as outlier adjustment 
and extended diagnostic testing. Additionally, 
it is expected that more series, such as lay- 
offs and discharges and additional industries, 
may be seasonally adjusted when more data 
are available. 

JOLTS hires and separations estimates can- 
not be used to exactly explain net changes in 
payroll employment. Some reasons why it is 
problematic to compare changes in payroll 
employment with JOLTs hires and separations, 
especially on a monthly basis, are: (1) the 
reference period for payroll employment is 
the pay period including the 12th of the 
month, while the reference period for hires 
and separations is the calendar month; and 
(2) payroll employment can vary from month 
to month simply because part-time and on- 
call workers may not always work during the 
pay period that includes the 12th of the 
month. Additionally, research has found that 
some reporters systematically underreport 
separations relative to hires due to a num- 
ber of factors, including the nature of their 
payroll systems and practices. The shortfall 
appears to be about 2 percent or less over a 
12-month period. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the Job 
Openings and Labor Turnover Survey, con- 
tact the Division of Administrative Statistics 
and Labor Turnover at (202) 961-5870. 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 30-36) 


Compensation and waged data are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file 
with the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECI) is a 
quarterly measure of the rate of change in 
compensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services—to measure 
change over time in employer costs of em- 
ploying labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
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costs, on wages and salaries, and on ben- 
efit costs are available for private nonfarm 
workers excluding proprietors, the self-em- 
ployed, and household workers. The total 
compensation costs and wages and salaries 
series are also available for State and local 
government workers and for the civilian 
nonfarm economy, which consists of pri- 
vate industry and State and local govern- 
ment workers combined. Federal workers 
are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments pro- 
viding 6,000 occupational observations se- 
lected to represent total employment in each 
sector. On average, each reporting unit pro- 
vides wage and compensation information 
on five well-specified occupations. Data are 
collected each quarter for the pay period in- 
cluding the 12th day of March, June, Sep- 
tember, and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargain- 
ing status, region, and metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are 
not available from the census. Instead, the 
1980 employment weights are reallocated 
within these series each quarter based on the 
current sample. Therefore, these indexes are 
not strictly comparable to those for the ag- 
gregate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including pro- 
duction bonuses, incentive earnings, com- 
missions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
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benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and 
employee benefits are such items as pay- 
ment-in-kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981=100) are available 
on the Internet: 
http://www.bls.gov/ect/ 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 
Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and State 
and local government establishments. The 
data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, 
or as an average benefit provision (for ex- 
ample, the average number of paid holidays 
provided to employees per year). Selected 
data from the survey are presented in table 
34 for medium and large private establish- 
ments and in table 35 for small private estab- 
lishments and State and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are cov- 
ered by a benefit, whether or not they use 
that benefit. If the benefit plan is financed 
wholly by employers and requires employ- 
ees to complete a minimum length of ser- 
vice for eligibility, the workers are consid- 
ered participants whether or not they have 
met the requirement. If workers are re- 
quired to contribute towards the cost of a 
plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use pre- 
determined formulas to calculate a retire- 
ment benefit (if any), and obligate the em- 
ployer to provide those benefits. Benefits 
are generally based on salary, years of ser- 
vice, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type 
of defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and de- 
fer income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as 
life insurance, medical care, and vacation 
days, and among several levels of coverage 
within a given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-— 
86 period included establishments that em- 
ployed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey con- 
ducted in 1987 covered only State and lo- 
cal governments with 50 or more employ- 


ees. The surveys conducted in 1988 and 
1989 included medium and large establish- 
ments with 100 workers or more in private 
industries. All surveys conducted over the 
1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private estab- 
lishments were conducted in even-num- 
bered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm estab- 
lishments with fewer than 100 workers, 
while the State and local government sur- 
vey includes all governments, regardless of 
the number of workers. All three surveys in- 
clude full- and part-time workers, and 
workers in all 50 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends on 
the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/ebs/ 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lock- 
outs (involving 1,000 workers or more) oc- 
curring during the month (or year), the num- 
ber of workers involved, and the amount of 
work time lost because of stoppage. These 
data are presented in table 36. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establish- 
ments directly involved in a stoppage. They 
do not measure the indirect or secondary 
effect of stoppages on other establishments 
whose employees are idle owing to material 
shortages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers in- 
volved in the stoppages. 

Days ofidleness as a percent of estimated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as a 
percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total em- 
ployment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http:/www.bls.gov/cba/ 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 37—47) 


Price data are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price in- 
dexes are given in relation to a base period— 
December 2003 = 100 for many Producer 
Price Indexes (unless otherwise noted), 1982— 
84 = 100 for many Consumer Price Indexes 
(unless otherwise noted), and 1990 = 100 for 
International Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, 
one consisting only of urban households 
whose primary source of income is derived 
from the employment of wage earners and 
clerical workers, and the other consisting of 
all urban households. The wage earner in- 
dex (CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic 
index that was introduced well over a half- 
century ago for use in wage negotiations. 
As new uses were developed for the CPI in 
recent years, the need for a broader and more 
representative index became apparent. The 
all-urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced 
in 1978, is representative of the 1993-95 
buying habits of about 87 percent of the non- 
institutional population of the United States 
at that time, compared with 32 percent rep- 
resented in the CPI-w. In addition to wage 
earners and clerical workers, the CPI-U coy- 
ers professional, managerial, and technical 
workers, the self-employed, short-term 
workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The cP! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 


tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of 
items are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 38. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote | to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, 
and do not indicate differences in the level 
of prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the cPpI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made in 
the cPI-w. The central purpose of the change 
was to separate shelter costs from the invest- 
ment component of homeownership so that 
the index would reflect only the cost of shel- 
ter services provided by owner-occupied 
homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI-W were 
introduced with release of the January 1987 
and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of Prices and Price Indexes: 
(202) 691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, for- 
estry, and fishing; mining; and gas and elec- 
tricity and public utilities sectors. The stage- 
of-processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of fab- 
rication (that is, finished goods, intermedi- 
ate goods, and crude materials). The tradi- 
tional commodity structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by similarity of end use or 
material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the 2002 North American In- 
dustry Classification System and product 
codes developed by the U.S. Census Bureau. 
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To the extent possible, prices used in cal- 
culating Producer Price Indexes apply to the 
first significant commercial transaction in 
the United States from the production or 
central marketing point. Price data are gen- 
erally collected monthly, primarily by mail 
questionnaire. Most prices are obtained di- 
rectly from producing companies on a vol- 
untary and confidential basis. Prices gener- 
ally are reported for the Tuesday of the week 
containing the 13th day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for 
the various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights rep- 
resenting their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-prod- 
uct groupings, and a number of special com- 
posite groups. All Producer Price Index data 
are subject to revision 4 months after origi- 
nal publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of Industrial Prices and Price 
Indexes: (202) 691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods and ser- 
vices traded between the United States and 
the rest of the world. The export price in- 
dex provides a measure of price change 
for all products sold by U.S. residents to 
foreign buyers. (“Residents” is defined as 
in the national income accounts; it in- 
cludes corporations, businesses, and indi- 
viduals, but does not require the organi- 
zations to be U.S. owned nor the individu- 
als to have U.S. citizenship.) The import 
price index provides a measure of price 
change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manu- 
factures, and finished manufactures, includ- 
ing both capital and consumer goods. Price 
data for these items are collected primarily 
by mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, 
the data are collected directly from the ex- 
porter or importer, although in a few cases, 
prices are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all prod- 
ucts, the prices refer to transactions com- 
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pleted during the first week of the month. 
Survey respondents are-asked to indicate 
all discounts, allowances, and rebates ap- 
plicable to the reported prices, so that the 
price used in the calculation of the indexes 
is the actual price for which the product 
was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices for 
U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are de- 
fined according to the five-digit level of detail 
for the Bureau of Economic Analysis End-use 
Classification, the three-digit level for the Stan- 
dard International Trade Classification (SITC), 
and the four-digit level of detail for the Har- 
monized System. Aggregate import indexes by 
country or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected cat- 
egories of internationally traded services, 
calculated on an international basis and on 
a balance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. The 
trade weights currently used to compute 
both indexes relate to 2000. 

Because a price index depends on the 
same items being priced from period to pe- 
riod, it is necessary to recognize when a 
product’s specifications or terms of transac- 
tion have been modified. For this reason, the 
Bureau’s questionnaire requests detailed de- 
scriptions of the physical and functional 
characteristics of the products being priced, 
as well as information on the number of units 
bought or sold, discounts, credit terms, pack- 
aging, class of buyer or seller, and so forth. 
When there are changes in either the specifi- 
cations or terms of transaction of a product, 
the dollar value of each change is deleted from 
the total price change to obtain the “pure” 
change. Once this value is determined, a link- 
ing procedure is employed which allows for 
the continued repricing of the item. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of International Prices: (202) 
691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 48-51) 


Business and major sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real out- 


put to real input. As such, they encompass a 
family of measures which include single- 
factor input measures, such as output per 
hour, output per unit of labor input, or out- 
put per unit of capital input, as well as mea- 
sures of multifactor productivity (output per 
unit of combined labor and capital inputs). 
The Bureau indexes show the change in out- 
put relative to changes in the various inputs. 
The measures cover the business, nonfarm 
business, manufacturing, and nonfinancial 
corporate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of capital services 
input. Multifactor productivity is the quan- 
tity of goods and services produced per com- 
bined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, inputs 
include labor, capital, energy, nonenergy ma- 
terials, and purchased business services. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production 
of a unit of output and are derived by divid- 
ing compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting 
compensation of all persons from current- 
dollar value of output and dividing by out- 
put. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 


Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
cost. Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business services are 
similarly derived by combining changes in 
each input with weights that represent each 
input’s share of total costs. The indexes for 
each input and for combined units are based 
on changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year (the 
Tornquist index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually- 
weighted index constructed by excluding 
from real gross domestic product (GDP) the 
following outputs: general government, non- 
profit institutions, paid employees of private 
households, and the rental value of owner- 
occupied dwellings. Nonfarm business also 
excludes farming. Private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business further exclude gov- 
ernment enterprises. The measures are sup- 
plied by the U.S. Department of Commerce’s 
Bureau of Economic Analysis. Annual esti- 
mates of manufacturing sectoral output are 
produced by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Quarterly manufacturing output indexes 
from the Federal Reserve Board are adjusted 
to these annual output measures by the BLS. 
Compensation data are developed from data 
of the Bureau of Economic Analysis and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data are 
developed from data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 48-51 describe the rela- 
tionship between output in real terms and 
the labor and capital inputs involved in its 
production. They show the changes from pe- 
riod to period in the amount of goods and 
services produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or 
any other specific factor of production. 
Rather, they reflect the joint effect of many 
influences, including changes in technol- 
ogy; shifts in the composition of the labor 


force; capital investment; level of output; 
changes in the utilization of capacity, en- 
ergy, material, and research and develop- 
ment; the organization of production; mana- 
gerial skill; and characteristics and efforts 
of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 691-5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity indexes mea- 
sure the relationship between output and 
inputs for selected industries and industry 
groups, and thus reflect trends in industry 
efficiency over time. Industry measures in- 
clude labor productivity, multifactor pro- 
ductivity, compensation, and unit labor 
costs. 

The industry measures differ in meth- 
odology and data sources from the produc- 
tivity measures for the major sectors be- 
cause the industry measures are developed 
independently of the National Income and 
Product Accounts framework used for the 
major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an 
index of industry output by an index of la- 
bor input. For most industries, output in- 
dexes are derived from data on the value of 
industry output adjusted for price change. 
For the remaining industries, output indexes 
are derived from data on the physical quan- 
tity of production. 

The labor input series is based on the 
hours of all workers or, in the case of some 
transportation industries, on the number of 
employees. For most industries, the series 
consists of the hours of all employees. For 
some trade and services industries, the se- 
ries also includes the hours of partners, pro- 
prietors, and unpaid family workers. 

Unit labor costs represent the labor 
compensation costs per unit of output pro- 
duced, and are derived by dividing an index 
of labor compensation by an index of out- 
put. Labor compensation includes payroll 
as well as supplemental payments, includ- 
ing both legally required expenditures and 
payments for voluntary programs. 

Multifactor productivity is derived by 
dividing an index of industry output by an 
index of combined inputs consumed in pro- 


ducing that output. Combined inputs in- 
clude capital, labor, and intermediate pur- 
chases. The measure of capital input rep- 
resents the flow of services from the capital 
stock used in production. It is developed 
from measures of the net stock of physical 
assets—equipment, structures, land, and in- 
ventories. The measure of intermediate 
purchases is a combination of purchased 
materials, services, fuels, and electricity. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics and the Census Bureau, with addi- 
tional data supplied by other government 
agencies, trade associations, and other 
sources. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Pro- 
ductivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 52-54) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 52 and 53 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and 
unemployment approximating U.S. con- 
cepts for the United States, Canada, Austra- 
lia, Japan, and six European countries. The 
labor force statistics published by other indus- 
trial countries are not, in most cases, compa- 
rable to U.S. concepts. Therefore, the Bureau 
adjusts the figures for selected countries, for 
all known major definitional differences, to the 
extent that data to prepare adjustments are 
available. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. For further information on ad- 
justments and comparability issues, see 
Constance Sorrentino, “International unem- 
ployment rates: how comparable are they?” 
Monthly Labor Review, June 2000, pp. 3-20 
(available on the BLS Web site at http:// 
www.bls.gov/opub/mlIr/2000/06/ 
artlfull.pdf). 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemployment, 
see the Notes section on Employment and 
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Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


Notes on the data 


The foreign country data are adjusted as 
closely as possible to U.S. concepts, with the 
exception of lower age limits and the treatment 
of layoffs. These adjustments include, but are 
not limited to: including older persons in the 
labor force by imposing no upper age limit, 
adding unemployed students to the 
unemployed, excluding the military and family 
workers working fewer than 15 hours from the 
employed, and excluding persons engaged in 
passive job search from the unemployed. 

Data for the United States relate to the 
population 16 years of age and older. The U.S. 
concept of the working age population has 
no upper age limit. The adjusted to U.S. 
concepts statistics have been adapted, insofar 
as possible, to the age at which compulsory 
schooling ends in each country, and the 
Swedish statistics have been adjusted to 
include persons older than the Swedish upper 
age limit of 64 years. The adjusted statistics 
presented here relate to the population 16 
years of age and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 years of age and 
older in Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy, and 
the Netherlands. An exception to this rule is 
that the Canadian statistics are adjusted to 
cover the population 16 years of age and 
older, whereas the age at which compulsory 
schooling ends remains at 15 years. In the labor 
force participation rates and employment- 
population ratios, the denominator is the 
civilian noninstitutionalized working age 
population, except that the institutionalized 
working age population is included in Japan 
and Germany. 

In the United States, the unemployed 
include persons who are not employed and 
who were actively seeking work during the 
reference period, as well as persons on layoff. 
Persons waiting to start a new job who were 
actively seeking work during the reference 
period are counted as unemployed under U.S. 
concepts; if they were not actively seeking 
work, they are not counted in the labor force. 
In some countries, persons on layoff are 
classified as employed due to their strong job 
attachment. No adjustment is made for the 
countries that classify those on layoff as 
employed. In the United States, as in Australia 
and Japan, passive job seekers are not in the 
labor force; job search must be active, such 
as placing or answering advertisements, 
contacting employers directly,or registering 
with an employment agency (simply reading 
ads is not enough to qualify as active search). 
Canada and the European countries classify 
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passive jobseekers as unemployed. An 
adjustment is made to exclude them in Canada, 
but not in the European countries where the 
phenomenon is less prevalent. Persons waiting 
to start a new job are counted among the 
unemployed for all other countries, whether 
or not they were actively seeking work. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, and the Netherlands are 
calculated using adjustment factors based on 
labor force surveys for earlier years and are 
considered preliminary. The recent year 
measures for these countries are therefore 
subject to revision whenever more current 
iabor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in series for the United 
States (1994, 1997, 1998, 1999, 2000, 2003), 
Australia (2001), and Germany (1999). 

For the United States, beginning in 1994, 
data are not strictly comparable for prior years 
because of the introduction of a major 
redesign of the labor force survey question- 
naire and collection methodology. The 
redesign effect has been estimated to increase 
the overall unemployment rate by 0.1 
percentage point. Other breaks noted relate 
to changes in population controls that had 
virtually no effect on unemployment rates. 

For a description of all the changes in the 
U.S. labor force survey over time and their 
impact, see Historical Comparability in the 
“Household Data” section of the BLS publi- 
cation Employment and Earnings (available 
on the BLS Web site at http://www.bls.gov/ 
cps/eetech_methods.pdf). 

For Australia, the 2001 break reflects the 
introduction in April 2001 of a redesigned 
labor force survey that allowed for a closer 
application of International Labor Office 
guidelines for the definitions of labor force 
statistics. The Australian Bureau of Statistics 
revised their data so there is no break in the 
employment series. However, the reclassi- 
fication of persons who had not actively 
looked for work because they were waiting to 
begin a new job from “not in the labor force”’ 
to “unemployed” could only be incorporated 
for April 2001 forward. This reclassification 
diverges from the U.S. definition where 
persons waiting to start a new job but not 
actively seeking work are not counted in the 
labor force. The impact of the reclassification 
was an increase in the unemployment rate by 
0.1 percentage point in 2001. 

For Germany, the 1999 break reflects the 
incorporation of an improved method of data 
calculation and a change in coverage to 
persons living in private households only. 

For further qualifications and historical 
data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force 
Statistics, Ten Countries, on the BLS Web site 
at http://www.bls.gov/fls/flslfore.pdf 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
series, contact the Division of Foreign 
Labor Statistics: (202) 691-5654 or 
flshelp@bls.gov 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 54 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United States, 
Canada, Japan, and nine European countries. 
These measures are trend comparisons—that 
is, series that measure changes over time— 
rather than level comparisons. There are greater 
technical problems in comparing the levels of 
manufacturing output among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts 
of each country. However, the output se- 
ries for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of 
industrial production, and the national ac- 
counts measures for the United Kingdom 
are essentially identical to their indexes of 
industrial production. 

The 1977-97 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating 
(value added) measures prepared by the 
Bureau of Economic Analysis of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Comparable 
manufacturing output data currently are not 
available prior to 1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133— 
55.) The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1997. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ 
fixed price weights, but the weights are up- 
dated periodically (for example, every 5 or 10 
years). 5 


To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, 
BLS uses gross product originating in manu- 
facturing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufactur- 
ing output series that BLS publishes in its 
news releases on quarterly measures of U.S. 
productivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 48 and 50 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a“‘sectoral output’”’ basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are devel- 
oped from statistics of manufacturing em- 
ployment and average hours. The series used 
for France (from 1970 forward), Norway, 
and Sweden are official series published with 
the national accounts. Where official total 
hours series are not available, the measures 
are developed by BLS using employment fig- 
ures published with the national accounts, 
or other comprehensive employment series, 
and estimates of annual hours worked. For 
Germany, BLS uses estimates of average 
hours worked developed by a research in- 
stitute connected to the Ministry of Labor 
for use with the national accounts employ- 
ment figures. For the other countries, BLS 
constructs its own estimates of average 
hours. 

An hours series is not available for Den- 
mark after 1993; therefore, the BLS mea- 
sure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993: 

Total compensation (labor cost) in- 
cludes all payments in cash or in-kind made 
directly to employees plus employer expen- 
ditures for legally required insurance pro- 
grams and contractual and private benefit 
plans. The measures are from the national 
accounts of each country, except those for 
Belgium, which are developed by BLS using 
statistics on employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation. For Canada, France, 
and Sweden, compensation is increased to 
account for other significant taxes on pay- 
roll or employment. For the United King- 
dom, compensation is reduced between 1967 
and 1991 to account for employment-related 
subsidies. Self-employed workers are in- 
cluded in the all-employed-persons measures 
by assuming that their hourly compensation 
is equal to the average for wage and salary 
employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International 


Standard Industrial Classification. However, 
the measures for France (for all years) and 
Italy (beginning in 1970) refer to mining and 
manufacturing less energy-related products, 
and the measures for Denmark include min- 
ing and exclude manufacturing handicrafts 
from 1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 55-56) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and IIl- 
nesses collects data from employers about 
their workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and 
illnesses. The information that employers pro- 
vide is based on records that they maintain un- 
der the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private in- 
dustries in the State. The survey is stratified 
by Standard Industrial Classification and 
size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfa- 
tal work-related injuries and illnesses that 
involve one or more of the following: loss 
of consciousness, restriction of work or mo- 
tion, transfer to another job, or medical 
treatment other than first aid. 


Occupational injury is any injury such 
as acut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that 
results from a work-related event or a 
single, instantaneous exposure in the work 
environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by ex- 
posure to factors associated with employ- 
ment. It includes acute and chronic illnesses 
or disease which may be caused by inhala- 
tion, absorption, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, be- 
cause of an occupational injury or illness. BLS 
measures of the number and incidence rate 
of lost workdays were discontinued begin- 
ning with the 1993 survey. The number of 
days away from work or days of restricted 
work activity does not include the day of in- 
jury or onset of illness or any days on which 
the employee would not have worked, such 
as a Federal holiday, even though able to 
work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guide- 
lines for Occupational Injuries and IIl- 
nesses (U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, September 1986). 
Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable 
cases, lost workday cases, days away from 
work cases, and nonfatal cases without lost 
workdays. These data also are shown sepa- 
rately for injuries. Illness data are available for 
seven categories: occupational skin diseases 
or disorders, dust diseases of the lungs, respi- 
ratory conditions due to toxic agents, poison- 
ing (systemic effects of toxic agents), disor- 
ders due to physical agents (other than toxic 
materials), disorders associated with repeated 
trauma, and all other occupational illnesses. 
The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent illnesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent ill- 
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nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey’s illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 
nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on 
the available measures is presented in the an- 
nual bulletin, Occupational Injuries and IIl- 
nesses: Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data pub- 
lished annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for detailed 
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industries and for individual States at more 
aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occupa- 
tional injuries and illnesses, contact the Of- 
fice of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/iif/ 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernment workers are covered by the pro- 
gram. To be included in the fatality cen- 
sus, the decedent must have been em- 
ployed (that is working for pay, compen- 
sation, or profit) at the time of the event, 
engaged in a legal work activity, or 
present at the site of the incident as a re- 
quirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
sulting in death from acute exposure to energy, 
such as heat or electricity, or kinetic energy 
from a crash, or from the absence of such es- 
sentials as heat or oxygen caused by a specific 
event or incident or series of events within a 
single workday or shift. Fatalities that occur 
during a person’s commute to or from work 
are excluded from the census, as well as work- 
related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the 
time of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: 


http://www.bls.gov/if/ 


1. Labor market indicators 


' 2002 2003 2004 
Selected indicators 2002 2003 
| ll lll IV I iH} il IV | 
= 4} { 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutional 
population (household survey):" 
Labor force participation rate.. 66.6 66.2 66.6 66.7 66.6 66.5 66.3 66.4 66.2 66.1 66.0 
Employment-population ratio...... 62.7 62.3 62.8 62.8 62.8 62.5 62.4 62.3 62.1 62.3 62.2 
Unemployment rate... 5.8 6.0 5.6 5.9 5.8 5.9 5.8 6.1 6.1 5.9 5.6 
eacn na tance rs! 5.9 6.3 V7 6.0 5.9 6.1 6.1 6.5 6.4 6.1 5.7 
12.8 13.4 12.9 12.8 13.1 12.5 12.6 14.0 13.8 13.1 12.5 
47 5.0 4.5 48 4.7 4.9 5.0 5.2 S| 4.9 4.5 
5.6 Si, 5.5 5.7 5.6 Sf 5.5 5.7 5.8 5.6 5.6 
16 to 24 years. 11.1 11.4 11.0 tee 10.9) 11.4 ee 11.8 gia ies) 10.9 ant 
OVORTS ANG ODOM. -seseraertteacucssscressbens rahe. ,aconteassesscvecessevceeteees 4.6 4.6 44 4.8 46 4.6 4.5 46 4.7 4.6 4.5 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: | | 
MOLAU OMEN moon pwc a ass acenvstecasathcncvertoncseanteasvecd 130,341 | 129,932) 130,448 | 130,389} 130,287 | 130,248 | 130,047 | 129,878) 129,820] 130,005} 130,327 
Total private 108,828 | 108,356 | 109,046 | 108,895 | 108,736 108,654 | 108,428 | 108,309] 108,260] 108,457 | 108,780 
Goods-producing 22,557 21,817 22,867 22,638 22,466 22,252 22,025 21,848 21,718 21,677 21,706 
Manufacturing..,.............:.0 15,259 14,524 15,504 15,347 15,197 14,979 14,775 14,570 14,410 14,337 14,311 
SOKVICO-OrOVIGING! sacar cocse, eer acer ene come 107,789 | 108,115) 107,581 | 107,751 |} 107,821} 107,995 | 108,022 | 108,030 | 108,102 | 108,328} 108,621 
Average hours: 
Total private. 33.9 33.7 33.8 33.9 33.9 33.8 33.8 33.7. 33.6 33.7 33.8 
Manufacturing 40.5 40.4 40.3 40.6 40.4 40.4 40.4 40.2 40.2 40.6 41.0 
OVGMIM C3 ooo. cecsenvartee scant tus iasvessscses cetescscostioomanttecss 4.2 4.2 4.0 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 41 4.4 46 
Employment Cost Index? 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)...... 3.4 3.8 1.0 9 9 6 1.4 8 11 Be) 1.4 
PTIMERG RCLISET YY WOT S oe eosin eta oh wknsancnnckevandthberaseannvivngsond 3.2 4.0 11 lsd! 6 4 iA 8 1.0 4 1.5 
Goods-producing® 3.7 4.0 1.2 9 6 9 1.8 9 M4 43) 2.3 
Service-providing® 3.1 4.0 14 12 6 2 1.5 8 14 5 14 
State and local government workers 41 3.3 4 2.2 9 af 4 1.7 5 Af 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
4.2 4.6 1.4 1.0 1.2 9 1.6 ee 1.0 vf 2.8 
3.2 3.9 us 11 5 4 1.6 8 1.0 4 1:3 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 


2 Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated 


using the last month of each quarter. 
3 


providing industries include all other private sector industries. 


Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service- 
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NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, household survey data reflect revised population 
controls. Nonfarm data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American 
Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) 
system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with Sic-based data. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


2003 2002 2003 2004 
Selected measures 2002 = rare 
| MN Ml IV | ll il IV ! 
ibe 5 1 alte 
Compensation data’ 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
CIVINIAM NOMPALMscccscsecsecsesservorsasscssessosacsssenpeadnencesarsnrcecsarees 3.4 3.8 1.0 0.9 0.9 0.6 1.4 0.8 1.1 0.5 1.4 
Private TOMA iccrcescraceas-vocevcenee>sancoersavscenerscvripsWucsescasvoes 3.2 4.0 ail et 6 4 1.7 8 1.0 4 1.5 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
GCIVIET ONAN cconscscese-cercectves cach <ovacneassucuswaueirsicee ror 2.9 2.9 9 8 it 4 1.0 6 9 3 6 
Private nonfarm Cif 3.0 9 1.0 4 3 1.1 ae 8 4 7 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 2.3 2.3 ¥ ii 5 6 -4 1.8 -.3 -.2 -.2 i2 
Producer Price Index: 

EI MISM@C OGG Sracrercnauessncscersssanesescvesontanseecshareebutemaraevexacasesus 3.2 3.2 ales 12 ie -1 3.7 -8 3 0 dees 
Finished CONSUMES QOOCS.......:scececeeseeeneseteeeeeeteeeersteeeenel 4.2 4.2 15 4 0 -.3 24 1.8 3 0 1.5 
Capital CQuipMent..........c.ceecesnasessterereccecceceenennseeners 4 4 2.9 -3 =-7 6| 6 -6 = a) 6 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components..........+. 4.6 4.6 9 ita 1.1 Jd 6.5 2.1 -A 0 2.5 

Grice iatterial Sie-vscsateevcsevesevecspyenesenseterncecrenvecwetenevexaccacuvevenee 25.2 25.2 8.0 37.1 1.9 6.5 28.0 -10.6 3.4 14.4 6.0 
| | 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 
BUUISINOSS SECON. caseiosnsvvencxcevanetenssevecneikoenstasrsucatinaasnetuiivxnarrand 4.9 4.5 8.4 1.5 4.9 2.0 3.5 7.2 8.7 1.8 46 
NonfarmiDUsineSS: SOCtON :crvscstexns>scrssnstesnusasennoisirenenssaseexesenas 5.0 4.4 9.8 i 4.5 2.3 3.4| 6.2 9.5 2.5 3.8 
Nonfinancial corporations. occcccssesccsssceecessssessssessssssstes 5.1 5.8 4.6 6.0 4.9 4.9 2.4 9.7 9.5 4.3 2.3 
' Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are 3 Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 
seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. The data are seasonally adjusted. 
? Excludes Federal and private household workers. * Output per hour of all employees. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarter change Four quarters ending— 
Components 2003 2004 2003 2004 
es oe eee es eee 
| MN Ml IV | | ll tll IV I 
— +— —- $$ 
Average hourly compensation: 
All Persons, DUSINGSS SECTOM....1...ssssovssesvuressarensscsseassoncneasossensenaaens 4.8 5.3 41 3.8 §.9 2.6 3.4 41 45 4.8 
All persons, nonfarm business sector 4.0 4.9 47 4.2 4.6 2.5 3.1 4.0 45 4.6 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
eet SORARI GR coh testis ccithixcraeucnvonansee emo eee 1.4 8 11 5 1.4 3.9 3.7 3.9 3.8 3.8 
ly 8 1.0 4 1.5 3.8 3.5 4.0 4.0 3.9 
1.6 1.2 1.0 7 2.8 4.7 5.0 48 4.6 5.7 
1.6 8 1.0 4 1.3 3.6 3.3 3.8 3.9 3.6 
14 4 1.7 5 7 4.2 41 3.6 3.3 3.3 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
ET en oe a ee ete 1.0 6 9 3 6 2.9 27 2.9 2.9 2.5 
Private nonfarm. 1.4 ye 8 4 7 3.0 2.6 3.0 3.0 2.6 
Wel eHoronce tio rn ate CeUT OUR CITE ECR ETCH 5 % 6 6 6 3.3 3.0 2.6 2.4 2.5 
NOU Giiiccra cre veresscivensiyeccesceceasertuesytenes xan 1.2 PY 9 2 7 2.9 2.5 3.1 3.1 2.6 
State and local governments.. 186 4 3 1.0 4 4 3.1 3.1 2.3 2.1 2.1 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 
? Excludes Federal and household workers, 
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4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands] 
ce 


Employment status Annual average 2003 2004 
| 2002 2003 May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May 
TOTAL — 
Civilian noninstitutional 

population’ sree g Bees F 217,570 | 221,168 | 220,768 | 221,014 | 221,252 | 221,507 | 221,779 | 222,039 | 222,279 | 222,509 | 222,161 | 222,357 | 222,550 | 222,757 | 222,967 
Civilian labor force.............4 144,863 | 146,510 | 146,462 | 146,917 | 146,652 | 146,622 | 146,610 | 146,892 | 147,187 | 146,878 | 146,863 | 146,471 | 146,650 | 146,741 | 146,974 
Participation rate......... 66.6 66.2 66.3 66.5 66.3 66.2 66.1 66.2 66.2 66.0 66.1 65.9 65.9 65.9 65.9 
EMpPloyed ieveccessaxscncesecrs 136,485 | 137,736 | 137,505 | 137,673 | 137,604 | 137,693 | 137,644 | 138,095 | 138,533 | 138,479 | 138,566 | 138,301 | 138,298 | 138,576 | 138,772 

Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............. 62.7 62.3 62.3 62.3 62.2 62.2 62.1 62.2 62.3 62.2 62.4 62.2 62.1 62.2 62.2 
Unemployed........ccccee 8,378 8,774 8,957 9,245 9,048 8,929 8,966 8,797 8,653 8,398 8,297 8,170 8,352 8,164 8,203 
Unemployment rate.... 5.8 6.0 6.1 6.3 6.2 6.1 6.1 6.0 5.9 HA 5.6 5.6 5.7 5.6 5.6 
Not in the labor force........ 72,707 74,658 74,306 74,097 74,600 74,884 75,168 75,147 75,093 75,631 75,298 75,886 75,900 76,016 75,993 

Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 

population’ Oe eaneeecaktuaedtbens 96,439 98,272 98,083 98,196 98,304 98,434 98,568 98,696 98,814 98,927 98,866 98,966 99,065 99,170 99,279 
Civilian labor force............., 73,630 74,623 74,523 74,675 74,660 74,682 74,905 74,942 75,188 75,044 75,171 74,797 75,018 74,871 75,048 
Participation rate......... 76.3 75.9 76.0 76.0 75.9 75.9 76.0 75.9 76.1 75.9 76.0 75.6 75.7 75.5 75.6 
Employed t..2.2eecicencae 69,734 70,415 70,182 70,190 70,269 70,324 70,596 70,726 70,964 71,099 71,329 70,969 71,128 71,118 71,162 

Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio’............. 72.3 Cleef 71.6 71.5 71.5 71.4 71.6 71.7 71.8 71.9 72.1 TAGe 71.8 ra P74 AE 
Unemployed............e 3,896 4,209 4,341 4,485 4,391 4,358 4,309 4,216 4,224 3,945 3,842 3,828 3,890 3,753 3,886 
Unemployment rate.... 5.3 5.6 5.8 6.0 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.6 5.3 5.1 5.1 5:2 5.0 5.2 
Not in the labor force....... 22,809 23,649 23,560 23,521 23,644 23,751 23,663 23,754 | 23,620 23,882 23,694 24,168 24,047 24,299 24,231 


Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ nee n6e ema 105,136 | 106,800 | 106,613 | 106,724 | 106,839 | 106,957 | 107,080 | 107,197 | 107,303 | 107,404 | 107,131 | 107,216 | 107,299 | 107,389 | 107,483 
Civilian labor force 63,648 | 64,716 | 64,699 | 64,989] 64,835 | 64836 | 64,608| 64,899) 64,917| 64,846| 64,515| 64629| 64,687] 64,785| 64,813 
Participation rate......... 60.5 60.6 60.7 60.9 60.7 60.6 60.3 60.5 60.5 60.4 60.2 60.3 60.3 60.3 60.3 
EMployed.......ccsceseeeeeeee 60,420 | 61,402} 61,397 | 61,610} 61,479 | 61,467} 61,191} 61,524| 61,597] 61,521 | 61,260| 61,456] 61,373] 61,571) 61,721 


Empiloyment-pop- 
ulation ratio?............. 57.5 O75) 27.6 S7t ys) 57.5 57.1 57.4 57.4 57.3 57.2 57.3 57.2 57.3 57.4 
Unemployed............cee 3,228 3,314 3,302 3,379 3,356 3,369 3,417 3,375 3,320 3,326 3,255 3,172 3,314 3,215 3,092 
Unemployment rate.... 2 5.1 §.1 5.2 5.2 5.2 5.3 Die 5.1 5.1 5.0 49 6:1 5.0 4.8 
Not in the labor force....... 41,488 | 42,083 41,914] 41,735 | 42,004} 42,121 | 42,472 | 42,299] 42,387| 42,558| 42,617 | 42,587 | 42,613] 42,604| 42,670 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ eee nes 2 15,994 | 16,096 | 16,072} 16,095| 16,109] 16,116] 16,131 16,145 | 16,162} 16,178] 16,164) 16,175) 16,186} 16,198} 16,205 
Civilian labor force... 7,585 7,170 7,240 7,254 lor 7,104 7,097 7,051 7,082 6,987 7,177 7,045 6,945 7,085 7,113 
Participation rate......... 47.4 44.5 45.0 45.1 44.4 44.1 44.0 43.7 43.8 43.2 44.4 43.6 42.9 43.7 43.9 
EMPIOVEC ccesviccscscscrsaseee 6,332 5,919 5,926 5,873 5,856 5,902 5,857 5,846 5,972 5,859 5,977 5,875 5,797 5,888 5,888 

Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............. 39.6 36.8 36.9 36.5 36.4 36.6 36.3 36.2 37.0 36.2 37.0 36.3 35.8 36.3 36.3 
Unemployed Ae 1,253 1,251 1,314 1,381 1,301 1,202 1,240 1,205 1,109 1,128 1,200 1,170 1,148 1,197 1,225 
Unemployment rate.... 16.5 rats) 18.1 19.0 18.2 16.9 WAS 17.1 157 16.1 16.7 16.6 16.5 16.9 17.2 
Not in the labor force.......| 8,409 8,926 8,832 8,841 8,952 9,012 9,034 9,094 9,080 9,191 8,987 9,130 9,240 9,113 9,092 

White® 
Civilian noninstitutional 

popuiation' Be Behr 3.) 179,783 | 181,292 | 181,021 | 181,184 | 181,341 | 181,512 | 181,696 | 181,871 | 182,032 | 182,185 | 181,879 | 182,001 | 182,001 | 182,252 | 182,384 


| 120,150 | 120,546 | 120,470 | 120,816 | 120,645 | 120,658 | 120,411 | 120,736 | 121,041 | 120,751 | 120,723 | 120,540 | 120,542 | 120,675 | 120,984 
66.8 66.5 66.6 66.7 66.5 66.5 66.3 66.4 66.5 66.3 66.4 66.2 66.2 66.2 66.3 


Civilian labor force.... is 
Participation rate......... 


Employed 114,013 | 114,235 | 113,978 | 114,222 | 114,086 | 114,156 | 114,015 | 114,535 | 114,783 | 114,678 | 114,765 | 114,602 | 114,433 | 114,712 | 114,976 
Employment-pop- 

ulation ratio?........... 63.4 63.0 63.0 63.0 62.9 62.9 62.8 63.0 63.1 62.9 63.1 63.0 62.8 62.9 63.0 

Unemployed......ccseccesees 6,137 6,311 6,491 6,594 6,559 6,502 6,397 6,200 6,258 6,073 5,958 5,938 6,109 5,963 6,008 

Unemployment rate.... 5.1 5.2 5.4 5.5 5.4 5.4 5.3 5.1 5.2 5.0 4.9 4.9 6.1 4.9 5.0 

Not in the labor force.......! 59,6383 | 60,746] 60,551} 60,868| 60,696] 60,854/ 61,285 | 61,135 | 60,991 | 61,434) 61,156 | 61,460) 61,579| 61,577 | 61,400 


Black or African American® 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ Sai renadeceeseevanerbs 
Civilian labor force.... 


25,686 | 25,624| 25,664) 25,702] 25,742 | 25,784) 25,825 | 25,860| 25,894) 25,867 | 25,900 | 25,932) 25,967 | 26,002 
16,526 | 16,614] 16,655] 16,563] 16,585 | 166,677| 16,589) 16,524] 16,365 | 16,602| 16,404] 16,595| 16,485| 16,442 


Participation rate......... 64.8 64.3 64.8 64.9 64.4 64.4 64.7 64.2 63.9 63.2 64.2 63.3 64.0 63.5 63.2 
EMDIOVOO Es cossusssascassecsnes 14,872 | 14,739| 14,838 | 14,729} 14,727| 14,771 14,826 | 14,696 |. 14,812 | 14,679) 14,886) 14804) 14909| 14,878) 14,818 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio?.........006. 58.1 57.4 57.9 57.4 57.3 57.4 57.5 56.9 57.3 56.7 57.5 57.2 57.2 57.3 57.0 
Unemployed.....cccesccrseere 1,693 1,787 1,776 1,926 1,836 1,813 1,851 1,893 1,712 1,686 1,736 1,600 1,686 1,607 1,624 
Unemployment rate.... 10.2 10.8 10.7 11.6 hike! 10.9 1144 11.4 10.4 10.3 10.5 | 9.8 10.2 9,7 9.9 
Not in the labor force....... {9,013 9,161 9,011 9,009 9,139 9,127 9,107 9,236 9,336 | 9,529 9,265 9,495 | 9,337 9,482 9,560 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] den ot le 


Bie ee Annual average 2003 iz 2004 
mployment status = 
2002 | 2003 May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. | Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May 
ai aI = =! 
Hispanic or Latino 
ethnicity 
Civilian noninstitutional 
DODUIAN ON eee oe eee 25,963 | 27,551 | 27,391| 27,494| 27,597| 27,701} 27,808] 27,913] 28,016) 28,116 | 27,619] 27,705 27,791 | 27,879 27,968 
Civilian labor force........-....4 17,943 | 18,813] 18,763] 18,840| 18,770] 18,843) 18,877} 18,940| 19,125) 19,035 | 18,811 18,693 | 19,010} 19,064} 19,313 
Participation rate......... 69.1 68.3 68.5 68.5 68.0 68.0 67.9 67.9 68.3 67.7 68.1 67.5 68.4 68.4 69.1 
EMPlOVOd:erccccncestseccceae-se 16,590 17,372 17,247 17,290 17,247 173 83 17,456 17,556 17,709 17,784 17,441 17,303 17,596 17,693 17,958 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio?............44 63.9 63.1 63.0 62.9 62.5 62.8 62.8 62.9 63.2 63.3 63.2 62.5 63.3 63.5 64.2 
Unemployed al ees 1,441 1,516 1,550 1,523 1,460 1,421 1,383 1,416 1,250 1,370 1,389 1,414 1,371 1,355 
Unemployment rate.... 75 TAU 8.1 8.2 8.1 78 75 7.3 7.4 6.6 73 7.4 7.4 7.2 7.0 
Not in the labor force.......... 8,020 8,738 8,628 8,654 8,828 8,858 8,931 8,974 8,891 9,082 8,807 9,012 8,781 8,815 8,654 
a Oe es a es Se os es SEE EEE EIEN ESS 
" The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. NOTE: Estimates for the above race groups (white and black or African American) do not sum 
? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. to totals because data are not presented for all races. In addition, persons whose ethnicity is 


° Beginning in 2003, persons who selected this race group only; persons who selected identified as Hispanic or Latino may be of any race and, therefore, are classified by ethnicity as 
more than one race group are not included. Prior to 2003, persons who reported more _— welll as by race. Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the 
than one race were included in the group they identified as the main race. household survey. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
(In thousands] 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Selected categories 1 T T 
2002 2003 May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. | Feb. Mar. Apr. May 
HE 4 | { eae —S 
Characteristic : 

Employed, 16 years and over..| 136,845 | 137,736 | 137,505 | 137,673 | 137,604 | 137,693 | 137,644 | 138,095 | 138,533 | 138,479 | 138,566, 138,301) 138,298! 138,576) 138,772 
NGS ictacccccunerarvasnostostivsivenrs 72,903 | 73,332] 73,049} 73,124 | 73,149] 73,263) 73,488 | 73,643) 73,915 | 74,085 | 74,343) 73,901, 74,006 | 74,053} 74,035 
WOW BIN: caacecsaeiieccatarsncierenesce 63,582 | 64,404} 64,456) 64,548) 64,455 | 64,431 | 64,155| 64,452) 64,618| 64394) 64,223) 64400| 64292| 64523/| 64,737 
Married men, spouse 

present... 44,116 44,653 | 44,476| 44,459) 44,747| 44,659} 44,566| 44,684| 45,152| 45.431, 45,490 45,128 45,043 44,735 44,723 
Married women, spouse 
PESO rascczsivsiveressreszascundt 34,155 | 34,695 | 34,494] 34,627) 34,648 / 34,684/ 34612] 34,993 35,076} 35,034/ 34585| 34502] 34256| 34339] 34,522 
Persons at work part time’ | | 
All industries: 


Part time for economic 


4,213 4,701 4,610 4,615 4,661 4,498 4,896 4,800 4,880 4,788 | 4,714 4,437 4,733 4,574 4,665 


Slack work or business 


CONDON siccescereenicsy (2,788 3,118 3,069 3,136 3,113 3,063 3,185 3,030 3,226 3,205 2,996 2,865 3,011 2,819 2,853 
Could only find part-time | ' 

WONG a svcasveteerepniiciricexe! 1,124 1,279 1,264 1,266 1,296 1,201 1,334 1,356 1,350 1,295 1,380 1,347 1,427 1,439 1,467 
Part time for noneconomic 

YRRBONGr cccrseulenideeroncaears 18,843 19,014} 19,703) 19,382} 19,089] 19,482] 19,021 18,935 | 19,110] 18,561 18,905 18,900 19,006 19,000 19,621 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 


VORRONG iiaeleccssisetcietcedaas 4,119 4,596 4,498 4,500 4,568 4,404 4,794 4,690 4,782 4,727 4,613 4,328 4,622 4,471 4,605 
Slack work or business , ‘ 
CONILIONS.......sceccceeeesesee 2,726 3,052 3,012 3,064 3,071 2,989 3,127 2,964 3,153 3,144 2,911 2,77 
Could only find part-time , Pa sii — 
WO ratessed<asevatrrtintes cra) 1,114 1,264 1,236 1,244 1,273 1,191 1,335 1,349 1,353 1,279 1,399 
Part time for noneconomic ng nas phy ails 
TOQSONG . resicsccsvteccvcrerseel 18,487 18,658 | 18,653] 18,930) 18,651 19,016 | 18633) 18628) 18,752| 18,367 18,636 18,691 18,693 18,664 19,220 


' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{Unemployment rates] 
Annual average 2003 2004 


=a 2002 2003 | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept.; Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 


Selected categories 


Characteristic 


Total, 16 years and older........... r 5.8 6.0 6.1 6.3 6.2 6.1 6.1 6.0 5.9 5.7 5.6 5.6 5.7 5.6 5.6 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 16.5 17.5 18.1 19.0 18.2 16.9 17.5 17.1 15.7 16.1 16.7 16.6 16.5 16.9 Wer 
Men, 20 years and older....... AA 5.3 5.6 5.8 6.0 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.6 5.3 5.3 5.1 5.2 5.0 §.2 
Women, 20 years and Oldef.......c.cceceseed 5.1 Si 5.1 5:2 §.2 5.2 5.3 §.2 §.1 §.1 5.0 4.9 5.1 5.0 4.8 

Whitoatotalin ornare meen aeeencrene 54 5.2 5.4 Be 5.4 5.4 5.3 5.1 5.2 5.0 4.9 49 5. 4.9 5.0 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years me 14.5 15.2 15.3 16.2 157. 45.1 15.1 14.3 14.3 14.8 14.1 15.2 14.8 1527 18.7 
Men, 16 to 19 years... we 15.9 life 17.1 17.6 17.9 16.5 17.6 15.9 16.8 16.3 14.0 15:5 16.2 17.9 18.6 
Women, 16 to 19 years. sa 13.1 13:3 13.6 14.8 13.3 13.7 12.6 12.6 11.5 13.1 14.2 14.9 13.3 13.3 12-7 
Men, 20 years and older..... ne 4.7 5.0 o:2 5.3 5.3 5.3 5.0 4.9 5.0 47 4.5 4.5 4.7 4.5 47 
Women, 20 years and older.............. 4.4 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.4 4.3 4.4 4.2 4.4 4.2 41 
Black or African American, total’......... 10.2 FOB MOM AACA Tt ee O:09 ete june 14nd 0:4) |e O30 ued OLD) 9.8] 10.2 9.7 9.9 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... 29.8 33.0 35.8 38.5 35.1 29.8 32.7 37.3 28.9 27.3 32.5 25.1 29.4 28.3 32.5 
Men, 16 to 19 years...... see SKS 36.0 41.1 36.5 STA 27.8 34.2 40.9 32.5 28.4 42.1 29.6 36.6 30.9 30.3 
Women, 16 to 19 years 28.3 30.3 31.3 40.3 33.4 SirS 31.4 33.2 25.7 26.5 25.8 21.9 22.8 26.1 34.1 

Men, 20 years and older......... 9.5 10.3 11.0 11.0 10.3 10.5 11.0 10.5 10.1 9.3 9.6 9.4 9.2 9.3 9.3 


Women, 20 years and oldet............ ; 8.8 9.2 8.0 9.6 9.6 9.7 9.2 9.8 9.1 9.7 9.1 8.8 9.3 8.7 8.4 
Hispanic or Latino ethnicity................ 7.5 77 8.1 8.2 8.1 7.8 7.5 7.3 7.4 6.6 7.3 7.4 7.4 Tiers 7.0 
Married men, spouse present.. 3.6 3.8 3.9 4.3 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.7 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.2 3.1 3.1 
Married women, spouse present 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.7 3.6 3.7 BY 3.3 
Full-time WOrkerS........ceceeceeees tees 5.9 6.1 6.2 6.4 6.3 6.2 6.2 6.1 6.1 5.8 5.7 5.6 5.8 5.6 5.7 
Part-time WOrkeEYS...........sceccsscsssereseseceees 5.2 5.5 5.6 5.9 5:5 5 5.7 5.5 5.1 5.3 5.4 §.2 5.4 5:3 §.2 

Educational attainment* 

Less than a high school diploma..............+4 8.4 8.8 9.41 9.4 8.8 9.3 8.7 8.8 8.5 8.1 8.8 8.5 8.8 8.7 8.8 
High school graduates, no college”.......... 5.3 5.5 5.5 5.7 5.5 5.4 5.4 5.5 5.4 55 4.9 5.0 5.3 5.2 5.0 
Some college or associate degree........... 4.5 4.8 4.9 4.9 5.0 4.7 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.5 4.5 44 47 41 4.0 
Bachelor's degree and higher’.........-.+++ 2.9 oul 3.4 3.41 ohh 34 3.2 os 3.4 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 
a a aa = ed 

, Beginning in 2003, persons who selected this race group only; persons who ° Includes high school diploma or equivalent. 

selected more than one race group are not included. Prior to 2003, persons who * Includes persons with bachelor's, master's, professional, and doctoral degrees. 

reported more than one race were included in the group they identified as the 

main race. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the 


? Data refer to persons 25 years and older. household survey. 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of Annual average 2003 2004 
T ] | 
unemployment | 2002 2003 | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 

Te T 
Less than 5 WeeKS.........:::cccccseceeeees 2,893 2,785 3,033 2,937 2,739| 2,735 2,749 2,733 2,622 2,627 2,612 2,468 2,589 2,792 2,707 
5 to 14 weeks..... 2,580 2,612 2,617 2,787 2,698 2,630 2,736 2,585 2,556 2,450 2,394 2,412 2,414 2,369 2,376 
15 WEEKS AN OVET.......cccccseeeeeseseeees 2,904 3,378 | 3,294} 3,510} 3,559] 3,561 3,511 3,478 | 3,484) 3,403) 3,365] 3,274) 3,320) 2,969] 3,077 
15 10:26 WEOKS.ccccereecccccencssscronsees 1,369 1,442 1,380 1,500 1,598 1,561 1,438 1,460 1,448 1,513 1,467 1,403 1,332 1,170 1,288 
27 WEEKS ANC OVET.........00cceeeeeeeees 1,535 1,936 1,914 2,010 1,961 2,001 2,073 2,018 2,036 1,890 1,898 1,871 1,988 1,800 1,789 
Mean duration, in WeeKS.............06+ 16.6 19.2 19.2 19.6 19.3 19.2 19.6 19.4 20.0 19.6 19.8 20.3 20.1 19.7 20.0 
Median duration, in weeks............-. 9.1 10.1 10.1 wage. 10.1 10.0 10.1 10.3 10.4 10.4 10.7 10.3 10.3 9.5 10.0 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


ae, EE 


Reason for Annual average 2003 2004 
= st : Sle 
unemployment 2002 2003 May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May 
as i | 
1 

Job losers’ Poet redavertacser samc snecseas isan 4,607 4,838 5,021 4,972 4,947 4,939 4,947 4,877 4,719 4,618 4,382 4,323 4,607 4,399 4,211 

On temporary layoff 1,124 1,121 1,197 tp lPAe 1,173 | 1,092 1,110 1,097 1,055 1,060 1,028 1,064} 1,040 994 926 

Not on temporary layoff... 3,483 3,717 3,824 3,795 3,774 3,847 3,837 3,780 3,664 3,558 3,353 3,258 3,567 3,405 3,286 
JOb leavers... 866 818 778 890 798 790 836 789 931 783 804 827 836 822 846 
Reentrants.... 2,368 2,477 2,506 2,646 2,522 2,530 2,436 2,518 2,440 2,366 2,509 2,424 2,424 2,314 2,438 
Newentrants is naaccnsatscecucsattass 536 641 635 642 661 650 684 653 619 694 681 676 627 645 713 

Percent of unemployed | 

lopilosere eee 55.0 55.1 56.2 54.3 55.4 55.4 55.6 S52 54.2 54.6 52.3 §2.4 §4.2 53.8 $1.3 

On temporary layoff........ 13.4 12.8 13.4 12.9 13.1 12.3 12.5 12.4 12.1 12.5 12.3 12.9 12.2 12.1 11.3 

Not on temporary layoff... 41.6 42.4 42.8 41.5 42.3 43.2 43.1 42.8 42.1 42.0 40.0 39.8 42.0 41.6 40.0 
Job leavers........ 10.3 9.3 8.7 9.7 8.9 8.9 9.4 8.9 10.7 9.3 9.6 10.0 9.8 10.1 10.3 
Reentrants.... 28.3 28.2 28.0 28.9 28.2 28.4 27.4 28.5 28.0 28.0 30.0 29.4 28.5 28.3 29.7 
N@Wlentrants: cc sennestecstesessccetneco ss 6.4 7.3 7) 7.0 7.4 7.3 7.7 7.4 rh | 8.2 8.1 8.2 7.4 7.9 8.7 

Percent of civilian 
labor force 

NODIOSETS eee ee. oe ce 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 2.9 
Job leavers... 6 6 5 6 5 5 6 5 6 5] 5 6 6 6 6 
Reentrants..... 1.6 1.7 er 1.8 ae? ize Ler 1.7 a PY 1.6 Lf a7 BY 1.6 ys 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{Civilian workers] 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Sex and age + 
2002 2003 May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 
| lesa 
* Total, 16 years and Older... sees 5.8 6.0 6.1 6.3 6.2 6.1 641 6.0 5.9 5.7 5.6 5.6 5.7 5.6 5.6 
GOP 4 VOALS nw ccetscasncscesenevcncs 12.0 12.4 12.9 13.3 12.9 12.4 12.8 12.3 12.1 AAS? 12.0 11.8 11.8 11.6 12.1 
MONON QVGA Sicrcccccancasseserconsnaces 16.5 ie) 18.1 19.0 18.2 16.9 17.5 17.1 1Sev 16.1 16.7 16.6 16.5 16.9 dive2 
16 to 17 years.. 18.8 19.1 18.8 21.1 20.3 18.8 19.3 20.2 17.5 18.3 18.2 17.6 19.4 20.2 21.6 
18 to 19 years.. 0 15.1 16.4 18.1 17.4 16.8 15.7 16.2 15.2 14.7 14.7 W537, 15.7 14.5 14.7 14.7 
20 to 24 years..... - 9.7 10.0 10.4 10.5 10.4 10.2 10.6 10.1 10.4 9.6 9.8 9.5 9.6 9.2 9.7 
25 years and older. 4.6 4.8 4.9 5.1 5.0 5.0 4.9 4.9 4.8 4.7 4.5 4.5 4.6 4.5 4.4 
25 to 54 years..... a 4.8 5.0 5.0 Be. Bel 5a fat] 5.1 5.0 4.9 4.7 4.7 4.9 4.6 4.5 
55 years and Older..........scee 3.8 41 4.4 4.4 4.2 44 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.9 3.7 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.9 
Men, 16 years and older............4+4] 5.9 6.3 6.5 6.7 6.6 6.4 6.4 6.2 6.2 5.8 Siz, 5:7. 5.8 5.7, 5.8 
NGIO;2A VOOM Sivscursccsncrcccan-sraceresn 12.8 13.4 14.1 14.1 14.4 12.9 14.1 13.2 13.4 12.6 12.7 12.2 12.6 12.8 13.0 
AGitOM OW CANS cscctescscssssrcssteniss 18.1 19.3 20.3 19.9 20.4 17.6 19.6 18.7 18.3 17.4 PAS 17.2 18.3 19.1 19.1 
16 to 17 years... fs 211 20.7 21.5 23.2 22.3 20.6 22.1 20.4 18.3 18.4 19.3 19.4 22.3 23.4 23.3 
ASMOWGIV CANS reccccucresscuecveee 16.4 18.4 19.9 17.9 19.0 15.6 18.2 17.9 18.1 16.9 16.2 15.7 15.8 16.5 16.6 
20 0 24 YEAIS.....ceseeseeeeessees 10.2 10.6 11.3 11.5 11.6 10.7 ehare 10.8 tt 10.4 10.5 10.0 10.1 10.0 10.3 
25 years and older.. ed 47 5.0 52 5.4 52 52 5.0 5.0 5.0 47 4.5 4.5 4.6 4.4 4.6 
2ONO OA NOAM Sretsssrisearesesracars 4.8 52 53 5.4 as} 5.4 52 5.2 5.2 4.9 4.7 4.7 4.8 4.5 4.7 
55 years and older.........0 4] 4.4 4.7 (6! 46 4.4 4.2 4.0 44 4.0 3.6 3:7, 3.8 3.9 44 
Women, 16 years and older........... 5.6 z/ Wf 5.9 57, 5.8 5.8 Sirf SS 5.6 5.6 SHS) 5.6 5.4 53 
HNIGMOIZACV GUS wcrsessvsseacessacoaatiasa ae 11.4 11.7 12.4 11.3 11.8 11.4 11.3 10.7 10.7 11.3 ih2 10.8 10.3 nile 
NOOR OIVGALS iccreverscerscevererese 14.9 15.6 16.0 18.2 15.9 16.2 15.2 15.4 13.0 14.7 15.9 16.0 14.7 14.5 15:3 
16 to 17 years.. ra 16.6 Wes) 16.3 19.1 18.3 17.0 16.5 20.1 16.6 18.2 17.1 15.9 16.9 17.3 20.1 
TSNOMOVEarSi ccc ccecosnsern sot 13.8 14.2 16.3 16.8 14.5 15.8 14.4 12.5 11.4 12.2 15.2 15.6 13.0 12.6 12.7 
OHO\ZANV CALS scrcercessecsternsusccccs 9.1 9.3 9.5 9.5 9.0 9.7 9.5 9.3 9.6 8.8 8.9 8.9 8.9 8.3 9.0 
25 years and older. Fs 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.7 4.7 4.7 4.7 4.7 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.4 4.6 4.6 4.2 
2QOMO 54 VOR Sinwnssssccsscsssscare 4.8 4.8 4.7 4.9 4.9 4.8 4.9 4.9 4.8 5.0 4.8 4.5 4.9 47 4.4 
55 years and Older seer 3.6 3.7. 3.6 3.7 4.2 4.5 3.8 3.4 3.5 3.5 41 3.9 3.5 3.3 3.3 


' Data are not seasonally adjusted. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2008, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


E Apr. | Mar. | Apr. aa Apr. | Mar. | Apr. 
tate ate 
2003 | 2004? | 2004? 2003 | 2004" | 2004° 
AMADA airasce ches sprareeeecctvecte-ls<slecanoses saunas 5.9 5.9 5.8|| Missouri orf 5.0 4.7 
Alaska... 8.0 7A Tet DAOIIA IE. ausecavnassvervenasscvsncuranienen yarns ese 46 4.2 4.6 
Arizona.. 5.9 4.9 BA ||| NGI ASKER sracerctescouscxnversonadieresaasardnanavinns 44 3.6 3.5 
Arkansas... 5.9 5.4 BGI INOVAGA -c.sausssersnncstocstervocsdieccntscaTperereacees 5.3 4.4 4.3 
Galltornidstrrcscsesse-srtecttessosusicts eres ctenenesea 6.8 6.6 6.2}| New Hampshiré..........scscsscsscererreseeerees 4.3 4.0 3.9 
GCOlOK AOS aesescccceecenctecverecses-ceseexvontcveecceseteayy 6.2 4.9 5.1|| New Jersey.. 6.0 5.2 5.3 
Connecticut.. 5.6 4.9 4.5|| New Mexico. 6.2 5.6 5.6 
DCT AW AT ices access orev Menanusscauaiaitvadavsasannnet 4.4 3.8 3.8}| New York....... 6.3 6.5 6.2 
District:Of Combat ks cacisacaccccutecccncrcessesed ie) 6.9 7.3}| North Carolina... sas] 6.6 5.2 5.3 
FRROVIC a oSincee seve cpacceees sce casvexuccvectucevicateseveven ao 4.9 AG) NOTH) DAKO se econrsnssedeecrnnvesoaetnetesaencnsininn 3.9 2.9 a 
4.9 3.6 BiB Olt O sesnwavevcacnesovssnatacosvensans csueesener ds one ae ae 6.2 4 5.8 
4.2 3.8 cH oullil@ El ifolnit-Waveer ere cep ena erere ores Meer 5.6 4.8 4.7 
5.6 4.6 4.4|| Oregon 8.6 7.2 6.7 
6.6 6.0 SLT POMASYIVAM hecaccecssynescsrsenvucecssresatorqesevepsars 5.8 5.3 5.3 
Sil 5.3 AS) FROGS: SLANG, «ocsccisesscxnccnsvpitasasasnspaexudsatas 5.5 5.6 5.7 
4.4 4.1 9.9)1| SOUTH: CANON: «cncreacesvesentasssecanrpee tee raves oo 6.7 6.7 6.8 
5.4 4.7 4.6|| South Dakota.. 3.5 3.3 2.8 
6.3 5.5 5.3|) Tennessee... 5.7 5.0 4.9 
6.7 5.5 5.9|| Texas... nr? 6.9 6.2 6.0 
5.0 4.9 ASH URaR eseisessecceustsuswcartaemae cn vansteeasmeeenror 5.8 4.8 45 
Meanylena ice cerncy-siuecvesnsvarsistaantsartracnseiapn 4.5 4.0 AON WORMON ccte8aisis on cts Bspereaatoonoeeed ucamensner 47 3.6 3.6 
MaSSAChUSCHS in sens nircaruuisnichamner nea 5.8 5.1 CSU AY go) late Casoseneccecenerermeccensseenneceereacs nace es 4.3 3.5 3.4 
WWNCTAIQ ET Seeeccenosarsorare ease cvesseocecnennc ne etmcses 7.2 6.9 GHA WASHINQUON See cascnvercecaactocascneccsseeceneaetucee TT 6.1 6.3 
Minnesota. a 4.9 4.8 4.1|| West Virginia... ‘ie 6.4 5.4 52 
MISSISSIDDIia-csvgtaretererccxrvecsscnsppeaxcoecane 6.8 4.2 5.0) WISCONSIN cevearessacsxapssronsvcantons¥ a eoaueastecunsaee 5.7 51 4.6 
WIV ONDIA GS ci acecenavessheensas erversreennmereacecescond 4.5 3.4 3.4 
° = preliminary 
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11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands] 


® = preliminary. 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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——— ee... EE a 2. 2 eV 

Apr. : 3 : 
etate p Mar. Apr am Apr. Mar. Apr. 
|__ 2003 2004? 2004” 2003 2004” 2004” 

AlADAMA......sssseseseeeseereeeseeeeseeeee] 2,139,050] 2,160,958] 2,164,325] MISSOUTI......c...cccseesseesesseseeersesees-| 3,016,435] 3,007,441] 3,011,621 

329,732} 342,640 S43°784 li Montanarscenee esteeeee teehee 473,266} 477,827) 477,047 

2,684,474| 2,751,015} 2,764,623] Nebraska.. 974,140} 983,505} 985,113 

1,266,270] 1,310,860] 1,316,531) Nevada.. ..| 1,135,650] 1,180,046] 1,185,219 

Callforniaisemretcmm eee 17,445,986] 17,560,426] 17,555,009] New Hampshire...........scccssecseesseeees 714,349} 725,380] 726,806 

Goloradosmtreecnttcccseerectesees 2,473,287| 2,485,480] 2,504,533) New Jersey.......scssseecesneeseeeeseesees 4,364,436] 4,404,401] 4,419,474 

Connecticut.. 1,806,963] 1,786,692] 1,781,552| NeW MeXiCO.......sssssesseeseessereesees 892,417} 901,082} 903,978 

Delaware... i 416,199] 424,848 426,492| New York ..| 9,322,356] 9,327,631] 9,298,492 

District Of Columbia...........+.ss.e-s4 302,701} 304,800 603/555} North Carolinascssccssssecscssssseecssrseess 4,213,370] 4,195,882} 4,204,768 

Ploridasc.ccercee sence eee ener 8,137,200] 8,316,702] 8,334,257|North Dak0ta......ssecssessessnesesneeneeeees 345,697;  348,407| 348,744 

Georgia........... 4,396,610} 4,394,506} 4,394,284 5,918,039] 5,863,019] 5,869,471 

613,726] 628,019 628,698 1,695,807| 1,699,927) 1,698,005 

691,096] 702,283 699,140 1,864,311] 1,870,706] 1,897,601 

6,318,284| 6,376,281) 6,379,201 6,188,339] 6,239,658] 6,252,824 

3,180,363) 3,195,174] 3,178,349 571,896] 566,066} 569,573 

WOW ae ee eect re ee ame 1,618,375} 1,622,172} 1,619,147| South Carolina......c.secssecseeseeeenee: 1,994,782} 2,048,364] 2,050,615 

Kansast amen 1,430,330] 1,463,333] 1,461,127] South Dakota........ecssssessseseeneenees 423,906| 423,599] 422,475 

IKGINUCK Ys. cnerospyesteocescetrenvcernwecaes 1,954,104] 1,987,641) 1,986,556] Tennessee............:eeeeeeeeeeeeee} 2,910,671] 2,927,998} 2,929,619 

Louisiana.. 2,033,206| 2,024,696] 2,021,662 | 10,899,044] 10,947,606] 10,965,114 

Maine .ci<00 ees 690,107; 693,740 695,520 1,179,508} 1,199,939] 1,200,145 

Maryland!..wecseetercncwtan stesso 2,902,428] 2,940,075] 2,944,154] Vermont..cccscsssessecnsceeeee| 349,829 353,869} 352,656 

Massachusetts. 3,428,694| 3,402,429] 3,391,600] Virginia.............:csccesseseeseeeeeees 3,769,044] 3,828,659] 3,836,210 

Michigan...... 5,027,753| 5,075,216] 5,034,612] Washington.. 3,134,809] 3,183,952] 3,217,896 

Minnesota. | 2,920,439) 2,952,851) 2,944,674) West Virginia 791,951} 796,070] 796,317 

MisSissippistetscctanccootee-tcxs 1,312,424] 1,303,140} 1,311,606] Wisconsin... 3,071,628] 3,109,940] 9,101,654 

Melaleuca! 276,738} 276,911) 277,559 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


ee Annual average 2003 2004 
ndustry b at 1 
2002 2003 May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. | Apr.” | May.” 
ail Jie dei | ant bes eel a eee t 
TOTAL NONFARM.............+4! 130,341| 129,931} 129,873] 129,859) 129,814) 129,789] 129,856] 129,944) 130,027 130,035} 130,194} 130,277| 130,630} 130,954) 131,189 
TOTAL PRIVATE. ...sssssssssssesesee 108.828/ 108.356! 108,.332| 108,292] 108.253] 108,209] 108.317| 108.384] 108.483! 108.491| 108.667) 108.738] 109.077| 109.382) 109,645 
GOODS-PRODUCING.............2++ 22,557|  21,817| 21,859} 21,805) 21,744) 21,712) 21,697) 21,674) 21,686) 21 ,668| 21,696) 21,684) 21,778) 21,822) 21,888 
Natural resources and 
MANAG a ccesctaresctencvacecactentennnenns 583 $71 570 573 571 569 568 569 571 570 570 572 581 585 588 
Pegging Meet ee 70.4 68.5 68.7 69.7 68.2 67.5 67.4 67.9 67.6 65.9 65.1 64.2 65.9 66.7 65.6 
Tt ithe PRR ac caer eR Cee §12.2 502.3 501.6 503.2 502.7 501.8 500.8 501.5 503.4 504.3 505.1 508.1 514.9 518.5 522.7 
Oil and gas extraction..........., 121.9 122.9 122.9 123.7 123.5 123.2 123.6 124.1 123.9 124.6 126.9 128.9 130.0 131.0 132.2 
Minina. exceot oil and aas’..... 210.6 202.7 202.6 203.3 204.3 203.6 201.6 202.1 202.4 202.0 200.0 200.6 202.8 205.2 207.3 
Coad IA: oie csncascenanccsuns 74.4 70.4 70.6 70.9 71.6 70.7 69.2 69.6 69.5 69.8 69.6 70.2 70.6 71.8 72.7 
Support activities for mining... 179.8 176.8 176.1 176.2 174.9 175.0 175.6 175.3 W771 177.7 178.2 178.6 182.1 182.3 183.2 
COnstruction...........cssccccssessescesees 6,716 6,722 6,715 6,718 6,721 6,739 6,754 6,754 6,771 6,774 6,812 6,791 6,853 6,872 6,911 
Construction of buildinas.........|. 1.574.8| 1.575.9| 1,578.5} 1,572.3] 1.566.4| 1.570.0| 1.577.7| 1,579.4; 1.583.9| 1,585.1) 1,593.3) 1,590.9) 1.607.6] 1.609.8) 1.620.2 
Heavy and civil enaineerina.... 930.6 910.7 905.2 907.3 910.6 913.9 915.2 910.8 918.8 920.7 928.0 924.0 926.8 924.7 924.5 
Speciality trade contractors..... 4,210.4} 4,235.5! 4,230.8] 4,238.8) 4.244.1] 4.255.5| 4.260.9) 4.263.7| 4.268.6| 4.268.4) 4.290.2| 4.276.5) 4.318.9) 4.337.3) 4.366.2 
Manufacturing......... 15,259| 14,525) 14,574} 14,514) 14,452) 14,404) 14,375) 14,351 14,344) 14,324) 14,314) 14,321 14,344; 14,365) 14,389 
Production workers.. 10,766! 10.200] 10,233) 10.181} 10.136] 10.104) 10.077} 10.058} 10,048} 10.044) 10.035) 10.038} 10.058} 10,085} 10.110 
Durable goods....... 9,483 8,970 8,993 8,958 8,908 8,886 8,867 8,854 8,874 8,868 8,869 8,882 8,889 8,924 8,946 
Production workers.. 6.529 6.157 6.168 6.142 6.104 6,099 6.077 6,066 6.089 6.079 6.081 6,088 6.101 6.126 6.148 
WO0d DrOducts..........-+eceeeees 554.9 536.1 536.1 533.3 532.4 528.9 531.8 533.4 536.3 536.6 536.3 538.4 539.7 540 544.2 
Nonmetallic mineral products 516.0 492.6 494.8 494.8 760.8 490.2 488 486.6 489.7 487.5 492.7 490.5 493.2 497.8 501.6 
Primary metals.............:-1:2++-+4 509.4 476.7 481.3 475.8 472.1 470.6 466.3 463.4 464.1 464.6 432.2 462.2 462.0 462.5 464.1 
Fabricated metal products.. 1,548.5} 1,478.4] 1,480.6] 1.474.4] 1.468.4] 1,465.6] 1.461.1) 1.461.3) 1,468.1) 1.471.2| 1,471.8) 1,476.6) 1.478.5| 1.486.7| 1,494.7 
Machinery.........sscssseeeeeeee| 1,229.5] 1,153.5] 1,155.2} 1,149.9] 1,145.5) 1,140.8} 1,139.4) 1.137.0) 1,142.5! 1,140.4) 1,138.7) 1,141.2) 1,145.1) 1,152.0] 1,153.2 
Computer and electronic 
LOGICS ee eee 1,507.2| 1,360.9] 1,366.4} 1,359.3] 1,348.7] 1,343.8] 1,339.2] 1,332.8] 1,334.4] 1,332.2! 1,333.2} 1,333.9) 1,338.0] 1,339.7] 1,344.0 
Computer and peripheral 
E@QUIDMENT............2eeseeseeeneeed 250.0 225.7 228.4 227.3 224.0 222.5 221.9 219.3 219.1 217.8 219.4 219.0 218.6 218.1 218.0 
Communications equipment... 185.8 157.0 157.4 156.3 155.8 155.0 154.1 153.9 154.4 153.0 154.8! 154.8 155.0 155.1 155.6 
Semiconductors and | 
electronic components........J 524.5 461.8 464.3 461.5 457.9 456.2 453.3 449.4 451.2 451.3 450.2) 451.4 452.1 453.4 455.8 
Electronic instruments... 450.0 429.3 429.0 426.9 424.7 425.2 425.5 425.1 425.2 425.3 423.7) 423.3 426.8 427.5 429.7 
Electrical equipment and | | 
GEPRANGDS: ceccnecsssssackaranced 496.5 459.9 461.0 459.7 457.7 453.8 452.1 450.8 450.9 451.2 449.8 448.6 446.8 446.5 446.4 
Transportation equipment....... 1,828.9} 1,775.4) 1,780.1} 1,775.0) 1,759.8) 1,766.5] 1,765.6) 1,765.5) 1,766.5) 1,762.7) 1,760.6) 1,766.5) 1,769.1} 1,768.8) 1,767.8 
Furniture and related 
PROGUCIS! cores nerewssp atu ca sec 604.1 573.5 $725 $71.1 572.6 568.1 568.0 568.2 568.9 569.3 $71.3 $71.2 573.4 576.5 576.2 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 688.3 662.8 665.2 664.3 660.2 657.9 655.9 655.2 652.7 651.9 652.0 653.0 653.0 653.0 653.5 
Nondurable goods...s.s:-sssssee 5,775] 5,555} 5,581] 5,556] 5,544) 5,518) 5,508] 5,497} 5,470} 5,456] 5,445| 5,439] 5,445] 5,441] 5,443 
Production workers : 4,239 4,043 4,065 4,039 4,032 4,005 4,000 3,992 3,959) 3,965) 3,954) 3,950 3,957 3,959 3,962 
Food manufacturing, .......s-s 1,525.7) 1,518.7) 1,517.2] 1,517.8} 1,522.1] 1,523.8} 1,526.0] 1,528.2) 1,508.3) 1,506.3] 1,500.7| 1,502.4) 1,504.5] 1,502.7) 1,503.8 
Beverages and tobacco 
FOND wvseiscorendeeeeneszcasel 207.4 200.6 201.0 2..04 200.7 201.0 200.2 201.0 198.3 198.3 197.7 195.9 197.2 197.8 197.7 
TORUS MMIS: covsccnee cceneavaxsersac 290.9 260.3 265.6 262.9 256.9 251.8 250.2 247.0 245.1 241.0 239.2 237.3 237.1 235.8 236.0 
194.6 179.8 182.7 181.6 178.7 170.7 173.7 172.6 175.2 174.3 176.9 176.6 179.7 180.1 181.7 
359.7 312.7 318.5 313.2 307.5 304.0 299.8 299.7 297.7 297.7 296.1 297.1 294.3 292.7 290.1 
50.2 45.2 45.7 44.2 44.9 44.3 44.2 43.7 44.1 44.3 44.6 44.8 44.8 44.6 44.5 
Paper and paper products....... 546.6 519.0 §20.9 519.2 516.3 515.1 $13.8 $13.3 $11.7 $10.3 509.8 508.0 508.8 507.0 506.9 
Printing and related support 
CUVINGS rae caxrchccddoravdeteuvant 706.6 680.0 683.8 682.2 681.1 678.8 676.2 673.3 673.1 670.1 667.6 665.0 664.4 663.6 665.8 
Petroleum and coal products... 118.1 114.6 115.5 114.8 114.6 113.8 112.9 112.6 112.0 112.4 114.3 112.9 113.1 112.6 113.3 
CHGTUCMIS, con, crcasesttaressierntccins 927.5 7.9 912.0 907.9 908.2 905.4 902.7 899.1 897.6 895.9 893.7 894.7 894.9 896.4 894.2 
Plastics and rubber products.. 848.0 815.9 818.0 811.8 813.1 808.8 808.4 806.3 806.5 805.8 804.8 803.9 806.3 807.5 809.4 
SERVICE-PROVIDING.........:000000 107,784) 108,114) 108,014) 108,054) 108,070) 108,077) 108,159} 108,270} 108,341| 108,367} 108,498) 108,593! 108,852] 109,132] 109,301 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING iivevtwancideinvcasaness 86,271 86,538| 86,473) 86,487) 86,509) 82,497; 86,620) 86,710) 86,797) 86,823) 86,971| 87,054) 87,299] 87,560 87,757 
Trade, transportation, 
and utilities. 25,497) 25,275) 25,302) 25,266) 25,225| 25,225} 25,252} 25,272} 25,261] 25,211] 25,312| 25,331] 25,415 25,448} 25,485 
Wholesale trade... 5,652.3} 5,605.0} 5,618.4) 5,608.6) 5,596.8! 5,589.0} 5,585.1| 5,581.6) 5,592.7| 5,598.4) 5,611.4 5,612.2) 5,623.5) 5,632.5} 5,636.1 
Durable goods........... 3,007.9} 2,949.2) 2,953.4) 2,948.4] 2,942.5} 2,936.2} 2,932.1] 2,932.0) 2,943.9) 2,945.8) 2,954.9] 2,953.8] 2963.4 2,967.5 2,968 4 
Nondurable goods. 2,015.0] 2,002.1] 2,009.7 2,005.1] 2,001.6 1,997.9] 1,995.9| 1,992.4] 1,989.2| 1,991.8] 1,993.7] 1, 995.3] 1,996.3! 1.996. 
Electronic markets and , 991, ,993. 994.5} 1,995.3] 1,996.3) 1,996.9 
agents and brokers............. 629.4 654.3 655.3 655.1 652.7 651.9| 6657.1 657.2 659.6 660.8 662.8 663.9 664.8 668.7 670.8 
RST WAG so csccssesexssspsarvoxereuves 15,025.1| 14.911.5] 14.917.4| 14.908.0| 14.896.5| 14.911.6] 14.926.8) 14.948.1| 14.921.7| 14.87 
Motor vehicles and parts 921, 876.0) 14.944.8| 14.963.0| 15.013.0| 15.037.1| 15.054.7 
Gane eee eed 1,879.4) 1,883.5) 1,880.1) 1,881.7| 1,883.7] 1,883.5} 1,889.8] 1,889.7| 1,892.9) 1,893.7) 1,895.4| 1,900 
Automobile dealers... 1,252.8] 1,255.1] 1,2524| 1'254.8| 1/2569| 11257.0| 1'259.7| 112506| 1'2589| 12805] 1'D613| toepel feenel Voucs| ja120 
Bara verké 299. 258. 1,259.5} 1,261.3) 1,262.9] 1,263.9} 1,264.7) 1,263.6 
furnishings stores... 538.7 542.9 541.2 543.1 540.1 538.0 539.7 $40.2 
Electronics and appliance OU SE SR SS ee 
StS evecctcacartiaratuacecceretasnnetd §25.3 Side 12. 
25.3} 9} $12.2 $11.3 507.2| 507.4 506.7 506.5 $12.8 $11.9 509.3 508.2 511.7 $14.1 $13.1 


See notes at end of table. 
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(In thousands] 
industry Annual average vag ams ms | : | 2004 
2002 | 2003 | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dee. | Jan. 2 Feb. | Mar. | Apr.? | May? 
Building material and garden 
SUDDIY SOLOS. cccaccsascscenesensors 1,176.5) 1,191.1) 1,182.1) 1,187.4) 1,188.3) 1,194.7) 1,203.4) 1,204.0} 1,210.0) 1,209.5 1,221.4] 1,231.4] 1,243.5] 1,247.3] 1,250.3 
Food and beverage stores...... 2,881.6; 2,840.9) 2,856.5} 2,847.3) 2,835.6) 2,833.6] 2,829.4 2,838.7) 2,821.4! 2,813.9] 2,826.3) 2,831.3) 2,838.9] 2,839.9] 2,845.9 
Health and personal care 
SOLOS ree ee 938.8) 943.1) 940.3! 943.2! 941.4) 941.0} 943.1) 948.3/ 951.6) 952.6) 954.1; 954.9] 958.2) 957.9] 958.4 
Gasoline stations................4. 895.9 879.9 883.8 882.6] 877.9 881.4 877.9 873.8 875.2 871.1] 875.4 871.8 873.0 872.4 872.5 
Clothing and clothing 
accessories stores ............. 1,312.5| 1,296.7} 1,296.6) 1,293.1] 1,294.0] 1,294.8] 1,295.6) 1,302.6] 1,297.1) 1,301.0! 1,304.3) 1,311.3) 1,321.8] 1,328.0] 1,333.5 
Sporting goods, hobby, | 
book, and music stores........ 661.3 645.0 648.0 644.8 644.1 642.5 642.8 642.0 641.6 633.2 635.9 636.8 636.5 635.8 636.7 
General merchandise stores1.| 2,812.0} 2,815.2) 2,811.8) 2,811.2) 2,820.4] 2,834.9] 2,839.9] 2,842.9 2,826.4) 2,793.4) 2,822.7) 2,822.5| 2,824.4] 2,831.0) 2,830.2 
Department stores.............. 1,684.0) 1,618.8) 1,613.5} 1,612.2) 1,613.7) 1,622.3] 1,623.7) 1,623.5) 1,612.6) 1,601.3) 1,603.4; 1,602.7) 1,604.9 16.7} 1,606.5 
Miscellaneous store retailers.. 959.5 934.1 936.3 934.7 934.0 931.9 931.7) 933.5 930.9 924.4 929.6 924.6 926.9 927.9 927.3 
Nonstore retailers........0....00. 443.7 427.5 428.5 427.6 429.8 427.9 426.8 425.9 417.3 424.4 424.3 424.8 427.4 429.8 431.7 
Transportation and 
WALrehOUSING........cssseseseseseseee 4,223.6) 4,176.7) 4,185.8) 4,171.6) 4,153.6) 4,148.4) 4,160.8) 4,162.9) 4,168.0) 4,157.0) 4,175.9) 4,175.8) 4,197.0) 4,196.5) 4,212.2 
Air transportation... 563.5 527.3 532.6 523.0 513.8 $12.4 511.8 506.1 roy eo’ 512.9 510.2 511.6 512.9 $13.3 $13.6 
Rail transportation... 217.8 215.4 215.2 216.0 216.1 213.8 215.6 215.2 215.5 215.5 215.4 215.7 216.0 216.3 216.3 
Water transportation. Wa 52.6 52.5 53.4 §3.1 §3.1 52.9 51.5 525 50.9 50.0 50.6 48.8 49.2 50.6 50.9 
Truck transportation.............. 1,339.3) 1,328.0) 1,322.0) 1,324.6] 1,324.3) 1,329.6) 1,328.7) 1,329.3) 1,335.7] 1,338.7) 1,343.6] 1,344.1] 1,346.4) 1,352.2) 1,354.3 
Transit and ground passenger | 
transportation...............4 380.8 380.3 381.1| 378.3 372.8 371.2 380.7 389.2 385.7 385.0 382.3 380.1 380.5 372.3 382.8 
Pipeline transportation........... 417 40.0 40.8 40.4 40.1 39.5 39.3 39.0 38.7 38.8) 38.3 38.2 38.1 38.1 38.3 
Scenic and sightseeing 
transportation............004 25.6 28.0 28.5 29.1 29.1 28.9 28.9 29.0 28.7 29.4 28.7 29.7 31.4 31.1 31.1 
Support activities for 
transportation................2228. 4 524.7 516.3 520.7 517.1) 513.4 $12.2 515.4 514.3 512.4 511.6 514.1 515.5 518.5 519.1 519.8 
Couriers and messengers...... 560.9 566.6 569.0 569.4 569.5 566.7 566.5 565.0 564.7 559.0 566.9 567.7 $72.1 570.9 574.3 
Warehousing and storage 516.7 $22.3 522.5 520.6 521.4 §21.2 522.4 522.6 524.2 516.1 525.8 524.4 531.9 532.6 530.8 
Utilities... , 596.2 580.8 580.7 577.8 578.1 578.8 578.9 579.2 578.9 579.3 580.2 580.0 581.2 582.1 582.1 
Information 3,305] 3,198] 3,203] 3,194) 3,188) 3,174 3,175] 3,166] 3,172) 3,175| 3,163} 3,169] 3,169| 3,173 3,177 
Publishing industries, except 
INteme cers ksesete ce teans eer 964.1 926.4 928.8 926.4 922.7 922.0 919.3 918.0 918.4 917.4 914.0 915.1 915.3 916.3 915.4 
Motion picture and sound 
recording industries............. 387.9 376.1 374.8 374.2 376.6 369.9 375.4 373.4 382.7 385.2 379.7 382.7 381.2 385.7 390.1 
Broadcasting, except Internet.. 334.1 327.0 326.7 326.3 326.5 325.5 327.6 326.0 327.0 329.5 329.7 331.8 333.0 333.3 335.4 
Internet publishing and 
broadcasting..........-.-..seeeee 33.7 30.0 29.1 29.5 30.1 30.0 30.1 29.9 30.4 30.4 30.8 31.9 31.9 32.5 33.0 
Telecommunications............. 1,186.5) 1,082.6) 1,088.3) 1,082.0} 1,075.3) 1,071.3) 1,069.4) 1,065.2) 1,062.2) 1,061.2; 1,061 3| 1,058.2} 1,055.0} 1,051.9) 1,047.7 
ISPs, search portals, and 
data processing...............065 441.0 407.5 407.9 408.0| 409.5 407.6 405.4 404.8 402.6 402.6 400.1 401.1 403.7 404.0 405.5 
Other information services..... 47.3 48.1 478 475 47.3 47.8 48.0) 48.3 48.2 48.2 478 48.0 48.6 49.6 49.6 
Financial activities A 7,847, 7,974| +—-7,987| ~—«7,988| + 7,995} 7,996) + 8,004 7,990) 7,985) 7,981, 7,981) 7,989] 8,003! 8,015) 8,032 
Finance and insurance...........- 5,817.3| 5,920.5) 5,934.8] 5,933.8) 5,936.8) 5,936.8) 5,945.6) 5,930.2) 5,922.7; 5,916.5} 5,917.1] 5,924.7) 5,933.0) 5,947.7| 5,950.8 
Monetary authorities— 
Central DANK. ..<<ccneceestenenscsed 23.4 22.7 22.8 22.7 22.7 22.6 22.6 22.5 22.5) 22.5 22.4 22.4 22.3 22.3 21.8 
Credit intermediation and 
related activities’............... 2,686.0! 2,785.6] 2,796.9| 2,797.6} 2,802.6) 2,806.0) 2,808.1; 2,801.0) 2,790.3) 2,783.3) 2,785.3) 2,787.2] 2,793.8) 2,802.1) 2,805.3 
Depository credit 
intermediation’................- 1,733.0} 1,752.1] 1,752.0} 1,752.2) 1,755.1] 1,756.0) 1 STO 1,760.1} 1,758.1) 1,757.1) 1,758.7) 1,762.6) 1,762.8} 1,765.0} 1,765.8 
Commercial bankina........... 1,278.1) 1,281.1] 1.281.7| 1,281.5} 1,283.2! 1.283.9) 1.283.6; 1.284.4) 1,280.5) 1.278.9) 1.280.4) 1.283.5| 1,284.1) 1.285.0) 1.284.7 
Securities, commodity 
contracts, investments......... 789.4 764.4 761.1 760.7 760.4 758.7 761.7 762.0 769.1 771.9 773.8} 778.2 780.8 781.0 784.0 
Insurance carriers and | 
related activities................. | 2,233.2) 2,266.1] 2,271.7| 2,271.3) 2,269.7) 2,268.7) 2,271.9) 2,264.7) 2,261.2) 2,258.1} 2,255.8] 2,257.4) 2,257.1! 2,259.5) 2,261.6 
Funds, trusts, and other 
financial vehicles..............+. 85.4 81.7 82.3 81.5 81.4 80.8 81.3 80.0 79.6 80.7 79.8 79.5 79.0 78.8 78.1 
Real estate and rental | 
ANG CASING: ...-.ssetaceeses.na7e00 2,029.8] 2,053.6] 2,051.9} 2,053.8] 2,057.8) 2,058.8) 2,057.9) 2,060.2) 2,062.7; 2,064.0) 2,063.6) 2,064.5) 2,069.5) 2,071.6) 2,081.2 
Fall OSIAIG. 2 cocctacetcencasn estes } 1,352.9) 1,384.4] 1,383.0] 1,382.4| 1,385.3/ 1,386.6) 1,388.8) 1,390.6] 1,394.5) 1,395.7) 1,397.7 1,400.2 1,405.8; 1,409.2) 1,417.0 
Rental and leasing services... 649.1 640.8 640.4 642.8 643.9 643.4 639.8 639.9 639.0 638.3 636.0 634.2) 634.1 633.2 635.1 
Lessors of nonfinancial | 
intangible assets...........-.-+-+ 27.6 28.4 28.5 28.6 28.6 28.8 29.3 29.7 29.2 30.0 29.9 30.1 29.6 29.2 29.1 
Professional and business 
SOFVICES....0:200cc0ccccscrceeccecersoces 15,976 15,999) 15,943 15,967} 16,021; 15,998) 16,051 16,070) 16,114) 16,159) 16,172) 16,196} 16,237; 16,363) 16,429 
| | 
scans Srey 6,675.6) 6,623.5| 6,616.7; 6,606.5| 6,585.7| 6,578.1/ 6,606.3) 6,624.1) 6,647.9| 6,669.3) 6,657.9) 6,658.1) 6,679.8) 6,701.4) 6,707.1 
3 1,115.3] 1,136.8] 1,196.9) 1,137.4) 1,135.0] 1,133.8) 1,136.6) 1,140.4 1,142.9) 1,140.5) 1,138.7) 1,139.2) 1,198.4) 1,141.9) 1,143.4 
Accounting and bookkeeping | | | 
BO VICIS so ssiaboreateiatoer eras 837.3 815.6) 8088)  802.0/ 9800.7) 800.7; 802.5! 801.5| 810.6) 8266) 815.2) 813.3) 8128) 818.5) 807.5 
Architectural and engineering | 
BHMCOS  ccovssdincvscvcsonscesdate 1,246.1) 1,228.0) 1,225.1} 1,220.8} 1,224.6) 1,222.0) 1,230.1] 1,230.9) 1,233.9) 1 235.2 | 1 230.9} 1,240.0; 1 1246.4! 1,254.1 1,258.0 
See notes at end of table. 
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[In thousands] 
Annual average 2003 2004 


2002 | 2003 | May | June | July | Aug | Sept. | Oct | Nov. | Dec. | Jan | Feb, | Mar. | Apr.” | May? 


Industry 


Computer systems design 


and related services..........| 1,152.8} 1,108.3] 1,115.1] 1,112.4} 1,100.7} 1,094.5} 1,103.3} 1,107.0 1,105.7; 1,105.7} 1,104.6] 1,099.8] 1,103.5) 1,103.5) 1,109.2 
Management and technical 
consulting services............ 734.4 747.3 743.2 741.6 742.5 744.2 749.3 755.6 760.6 764.0 765.4 767.9 774.0 780.9 785.3 
Management of companies 
and enterprises............+6 1,705.4] 1,675.5} 1,677.5] 1,374.9) 1,680.3 1,671.4} 1,671.7} 1,669.1] 1,671.6] 1,670.2) 1,675.1) 1,675.6) 1,676.6 1,679.7| 1,683.3 
Administrative and waste 
services. . iceooess ...| 7,595.2| 7,698.3] 7,648.7} 7,685.9] 7,754.7] 7,748.1] 7,773.1} 7,776.3) 7,794.5 7,819.2| 7,838.5) 7,862.4) 7,880.1] 7,982.3) 8,038.4 
Acwitistralive and support 
SELVICES).ecccccccccssecceuseee| 7,276.8] 73,764.0] 7,325.9} 7,364.8) 7,426.5 7,427.0| 7,451.6} 7,456.0) 7,473.7} 7,496.3) 7,517.5) 7,539.6) 7,556.8) 7,657.0} 7,713.6 
Employment services’........| 3,246.5 3,336.2| 3,276.1] 3,314.6] 3,369.6) 3,366.2) 3,389.1) 3,402.0) 3,427.6) 3,461.3) 3,473.8 3,493.8) 3,492.3) 3,553.7) 3,591.3 
Temporary help services....| 2.193.7| 2,243.2] 2.199.7) 2.235.4| 2248.8] 2,262.3) 2,287.2) 2,291.7) 2319.4) 2,355.3) 2.344.3 2.370.4| 2.380.3| 2.423.8) 2.453.3 
Business support services.... 756.6 747.4 748.3 747.8 744.2 748.7 753.2 753.2 746.7 745.1 739.0 739.8 746.0 748.6 751.6 
Services to buildinas 
and dwellinas. . cccuenl 1,606.1] 1,631.7) 1,628.8] 1.634.8] 1.643.8] 1.648.4} 1.645.2! 1.639.6} 1.639.4| 1.635.9) 1.637.1) 1.6395) 1.646.2) 1.6745 1.685.2 
Waste management and 
remediation services.. ad 318.3 321.9 322.8 321.1 328.2 321.1 321.5 320.3 320.8 322.9 321 322.8 323.3 325.3 324.8 
Educational and health | 
services.. ep 16,199] 16,577| 16,564] 16,576} 16,568) 16,591] 16,672} 16,678} 16,705} 16,731, 16,746) 16,764) 16,813) 16,854) 16,893 
aca services.. 2,642.8] 2,688.5} 2,692.0] 2,677.7| 2,676.4] 2,673.9] 2,689.1] 2,707.7| 2,723.1) 2,728.0] 2,729.3) 2,727.4) 2,736.0) 2,740.8) 2,745.1 
Health care and social 
assistance... cecuseseuseeee| 13,555.7| 13,888.0] 13,872.3} 13,898.4] 13,891.3] 13,916.8] 13,933.3| 13,970.0| 13,981.5| 14,003.2| 14,017.1| 14,036.8) 14,077.1) 14,113.1| 14,147.9 
Ambulatory health care | 
GOS cs eecexsccily 4088-2] 4;776.0!, 4,763.2 4,777.3| 4,783.4} 4,791.9] 4,792.8] 4,812.8) 4,818.7| 4,831.0) 4,840.3) 4,855.3) 4,868.0) 4,883.6) 4,897.7 
Offices of physicians...........] 1,967.8] 2,003.8] 1,996.3] 2,001.0} 2,004.6} 2,007.1) 2,008.2) 2,018.5) 2,023.3) 2,030.0) 2,032.3) 2,034.4) 2,043.5) 2,046.1 2,049.6 
Outpatient care centers........ 413.0 423.1 422.8 425.0 422.8 423.5 422.9 423.3 426.4 425.0 427.8 431.1 430.3 432.2 435.2 
Home health care services...| 679.8 727.1 725.7 729.7 732.0 733.7 732.8 W3i.8 735.7) 739.9 740.2 741.5 743.8 748.4 752.2 
Hospitals... ttsteeeeeeend 4159.6] 4,252.5} 4,249.7) 4,259.8] 4,247.4) 4,260.2) 4,264.4) 4,268.9) 4,278.1) 4,283.9) 4,287.8) 4,284.1) 4,298.0) 4,305.1) 4,314.7 
Nursina and residential 
care facilities! 2,743.3) 2,784.3) 2,784.6) 2,786.7| 2,784.2|  2,787.7| 2,789.3) 2,794.2) 2,792.8) 2,793.0) 2,792.1) 2,791.1) 2,798.4 2,802.8] 2,804.8 
Nursina care facilities..........] 1,573.2) 1.582.8] 1.5839} 1.586.1] 1,582.8] 1.580.5} 1.583.1| 1,585.2) 1,584.1) 1.581.7| 1,580.3) 1.578.7) 1.582.1| 1.584.0) 1.584.8 
Social assistance’. ...c..s.00| 2019.7] 2,075.2} 2,074.8) 2,074.6} 2,076.3; 2,080.0) 2,086.8) 2,094.1] 2,091.9] 2,095.3) 2,096.9) 2,106.3) 2,112.7) 2,121.6) 2,130.7 
Child day care services........| 744.1 760.5) 758.2) 756.5} 761.1 764.5) 765.8) 771.6) 766.3 770} 766.3| 7722| 7737} 777.6] 7798 
Leisure and hospitality........... 11,986 12,128 12,078 12,097 12,118 12,117 12,126 12,147 12,178 12,192 12,218 12,229 12,271 12,303 12,332 
Arts, entertainment, 
and recreation........0.:......| 1,782.6] 1,801.0] 1,794.3] 1,792.1] 1,797.7] 1,795.0] 1,794.4] 1,796.9] 1,799.4) 1,795.2) 1,801.4! 1,796.7| 1,798.7| 1,791.1] 1,791.6 
Performing arts and 
spectator SPOrts........seeees 363.7 370.2 370.9 366.6 366.2 366.7 372.0 369.6 371.7 368.8 369.4 366.5 364.6 361.4 358.7 
Museums, historical sites, 
zoos, and parks... seaauen 114.0 114.1 114.3 114.3 114.6 114.5 113.4 114.2 113.3 113.1 113.4 113.7 114.2 114.6 115.4 
Amusements, ganbing, “and | 
recreation.. susesneern) 1,305.0] 1,216.6] 1,309.1] 1,311.2} 1,316.9] 1,313.8] 1,309.0| 1,318.1] 1,314.4) 1,313.3! 1,318.6] 1,316.5] 1,319.9 1,315.1} 1,317.5 
Accoruriodations wa | 
food services.. .| 10,203.2| 10,324.4| 10,283.8| 10,305.1| 10,319.9} 10,321.8) 10,331.7) 10,350.4| 10,378.9| 10,396.3) 10,416.5| 10,432.3| 10,742.0! 10,511.8| 10,540.3 


econtanedalions ..| 1,778.6] 1,765.2] 1,751.1] 1,756.0] 1,762.5} 1,755.0] 1,739.1) 1,733.7] 1,751.7} 1,763.0] 1,752.1] 1,754.4] 1,753.4) 1,758.5] 1,758.9 
Food services and drinking 
PIACES.....cesceeeeecrsserseerss| 8,424.6] 8,559.2) 8,562.7} 8,549.1] 8,557.4) 8,566.8] 8,592.6) 8,616.7; 8,627.2! 8,633.3) 8,664.4) 8677.9; 8,718.6] 8,753.3] 8,781.4 
aud 5,372 5,393 5,396 5,399 5,394 5,396 5,390 5,387 5,382 5,374 5,379 5,376 5,391 5,404 5,409 
Repair and maintenance......... 1,246.9] 1,236.2) 1,235.2) 1,238.9) 1,238.7} 1,242.4) 1,240.4) 1,237.6] 1,234.4 1,228.5) 1,233.5) 1,230.5) 1,239.4) 1,238.2} 1,238.3 
Personal and laundry services} 1,257.2) 1,258.2; 1,259.9) 1,258.5} 1,258.8) 1,257.3) 1,252.7) 1,254.6) 1,254.1) 1,250.2) 1,251.2! 1,247.6] 1,255.9] 1,260.5] 1,267.5 
Membership associations and 
OFGANIZALIONS........06eeeeee| 2,867.8] 2,898.0) 2,901.1) 2,902.0) 2,896.3) 2,895.9) 2,896.5] 2,895.2) 2,893.9) 2,895.7) 2,894.5} 2,808.3] 2,895.2) 2904.8) 2,903.1 


21,513) 21,575} 921,541) 21,567) 21,561} 21,580) 21,539) 21,560) 21,544) 21,544) 21,527; 21,539] 21,553] 21,572] 21,544 
2,767 2,756 2,769 2,763 2,758 2,750 2,747 2,736 2,723 2,720 2,715 2,716 2,710 2,727 2,706 


1,923.8) 1,947.0) 1,953.9] 1,949.6) 1,947.8] 1,942.2) 1,942.1) 1,932.9) 1,924.9} 1,928.9} 1,921.5) 1,923.8} 1,921.1] 1,939.5) 1,920.6 
842.4 809.1 815.2 813.0 810.2 808.0 804.8 803.3 798.1 791.4 793.1 791.7 789.1 787.3 785.1 
5,029 5,017 5,013 4,996 4,990 4,997 5,019 §,031 5,023 5,027 5,007 5,018 5,023 5,019 5,011 

2,242.8] 2,266.4) 2,256.5} 2,247.9} 2,249.0} 2,258.7) 2,278.8] 2,290.4] 2,282.5} 2,285.7| 2,268.0} 2,279.6] 2,283.2] 2278.3] 2 267.9 

2,786.3} 2,750.7) 2,756.4) 2,748.0) 2,740.8) 2,738.2) 2,740.4} 2,740.4! 2,740.0] 2,740.9] 2,738.9] 2,738.4] 2,739.7) 2,740.6 2,742.7 

13,718 | 13,802 13,759) 13,808} 13,813) 13,833! 13,773! 13,793) 13,798) 13,797) 13,805} 13,805} 13,820] 13,826 13 827 

Education... | 7,654.4) 7,699.1) 7,657.2) 7,707.1) 7,721.2| 7,742.4) 7,673.9| 7,687.0] 7,684.5] 7,687.1] 7,692.2] 7,694.3! 7,704.7| 7,710.9] 7 710 6 

Other local government......... 6,063.2) 6,104.0) 6,102.0} 6,101.1] 6,091.5} 6,090.1] 6,099.3) 6,105.9) 6,113.1] 6,109.7) 6,112.7] 6,110.8] 6,114.8 6,1 15.4 6,116.0 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 


p = preliminary. 
NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American industry 


Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SiC) system. 
NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with SiC-based data. See "Notes on the 
data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. preliminary. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers! on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 
—_—_— 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Industry 1 
2002 | 2003 | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May? 
+ ——+ iz ———— —-— — + 

TOTAL PRIVATE: <. s.css0se-scorse-vecsccseae 33.9 33.7 33.7 | 93:7] 33.6 33.6 33.6 33.7 | 33.8 33.6 33.8 33.8 33.8 33.7 33.8 
GOODS-PRODUCING.............0cccececeeeed 39.9 39.8 | 39.7 39.8 | 39.6 39.7 39.8 39.9 40.1 39.9 40.2 40.3 40.2 40.0 40.2 
Natural resources and mining.............| 43.2 43.6 43.8 43.6 43.3 43.6 43.6 43.7 43.9 43.6 44.5 44.1 44.2 44.3 44.2 
COnStruCtlOnss.cersccncecnsUanzanssccasesenses 38.4 38.4 38.5 38.4 38.3} 38.5] 38.4 38.4 38.5 38.1 38.5 38.5 38.6 38.2 38.3 
Manutacturingiisccessccosesccse.cereascscrestesse 40.5 40.4} 40.2! 40.3] 40.1 40.2| 404|) 405) 408 40.6 41.0 41.0 40.9 40.7 4141 
Overtime IOlirs:2 tes tets-ccvsatenetccesses 4.2 4.2 441 41 41 41 4.2 4.3 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.6 4.6 4.5 4.6 
Durable GOOdSicacs.cesesaccnede vasvesvesseerexe} 40.8 40.8 40.5 40.7 40.5 40.5 40.8 40.9 41.3 41.2 41.5 41.5 41.4 41.2 41.5 
Overtime hours... re 4.2 4.3 41 41 41 4.2 4.3 4.4 47 47 47 48 4.8 47 4.8 
WO0d ProduCcts.........cscceceees = 39.9 40.4 39.9 40.3 40.7 40.4 40.4 40.6 41.2 41.0 40.9 444 41.0 41.0 41.4 
Nonmetallic mineral products. 42.0 42.2 42.3 42.1 41.8) 42.1 41.9 42.4 42.4 42.3 42.5 42.5 42.9 42.3 41.6 
Primary metals............... 42.4 42.3 42.3 42.0 41.7 41.9 42.2 42.3 42.7 42.7 43.1 43.0 43.2 43.1 43.5 
Fabricated metal products.. ae 40.6 40.7 40.6 40.6 40.5 40.5 40.7 40.8 40.9 40.8 41.2 41.2 4141 41.0 41.3 
Machinety *2eveccscee tees st ececean. .28h03< 40.5 40.8) 40.6 40.9) 404] 40.7] 41.0 40.9 44.1 41.1 41.8 41.8 41.7 41.6 42.2 
Computer and electronic products..... 39.7 40.4 40.5 40.4 40.5 41.0 40.6 40.7 40.7 40.4 40.8 41.2 40.7 40.5 40.7 
Electrical equipment and appliances.. 40.1 40.6 40.3 40.8 40.5 40.6 40.6 40.9 40.8 40.7 41.1 40.7 40.8 40.8 41.6 
Transportation EQUIPMENT... 42.5 41.9 41.2 41.4 41.3 40.7 42.0 41.9 42.7 42.7 42.8 42.9 42.8 42.4 42.7 
Furniture and related products.. = 39.2 38.9 38.4 38.9 38.9 39.1 39.1 39.1 39.9 39.7 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.5 39.9 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 38.6 38.4 38.1 38.4 38.3 38.1 38.3 38.3 38.9 38.5 39.0 38.7 38.7 38.3 38.8 
Nondurable Qoods........ccsssecseesseseeeeeees 40.1 39.8 39.6 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.8} 39.9 40.1 39.9 40.2 40.3 40.1 40.0 40:3 
OVvertlMe NOUNS ccc. sateatere--.ssscecnarces--s- 4.2 41 3.9 3.9 4.0 3.6 41 4] 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.4 
Food Manufacturing........seeseeeeseeeeseed 39.6 39.3] 39.3} 39.3] 39.1 39.2 39.3 | 39.3 39.2 39.1 39.5 39.4 39.3 39.1 39.7 
Beverage and tobacco products......... 39.4 39.1 39.0 38.8 | 38.4 38.8 | 39.1 38.8 39.9 39.1 39.6 40.3 39.4 39.6 39.2 
MNOXtHO THUS 2z.ccacet es cover ecvateascexseney't 40.6 39.1 38.5 38.8 37.7, 38.7 39.0 39.1 40.0 39.7 40.0 40.0 40.2 39.5 40.1 
Textile product mills..............sseeee4 39.2 39.6 39.1 39.0 39.8} 40.0} 40.7} 404] 40.0 39.8 39.4 39.9 38.8 38.3 38.6 
PDN Olinsssvacsanexccaseevtsscasssueeceverces avers} 36.7 35.6 35.4 35.1 34.6 34.8 | 35.1 35.8 36.2 35.8 35.7 36.2 36.3 35.9 36.1 
Leather and allied products................] 37.5 39.3 39.2 38.8 39.7 38.9 38.4 38.9 39.3 40.3 39.8 39.5 39.4 39.1 38.5 
Paper and paper products.............. 41.8 42.1 41.3 41.4 41.2 41.2 41.2 41.5| 41.9 41.8 41.9 42.0 41.8 41.9 42.5 

Printing and related support | 
ACU VINO Siecrestesaracersuetenercaectrecstcsemetaeee 38.4 38.2 37.9 38.2 38.0 38.0 38.2 38.5 38.4 38.2 38.6 38.6 38.4 38.4 38.6 
Petroleum and coal products. =| 43.0 44.5 43.9 44.2 44.0 44.4| 44.2 44.9 45.6 44.2 43.8 441 43.7 43.9 45.1 
Chemicalsxer cates. ietie. eee ne 42.3 42.4 42.1 42.2} 42.0] 423} 422) 420) 42.7 42.5 42.9 43.2 43.0 43.0 42.9 
Plastics and rubber products............ 40.6 40.4} 40.3} 40.1 40.1 40.3} 40.5) 406) 40.7 40.4 40.8 40.9 40.9 40.7 40.9 

PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING cecsessenpdeccessscccesdncss cane 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.3 32.2 32.3} 32.3 32.3 | 32.4 32.2 32.4 32.4 32.4 32:3 32.4 
Trade, transportation, and 

WMO; ccrccasvcssexsasvaccerctecensxerssdacedt cased 33.6 33.5] 33.5 33.5 33.4 33.5 | 33.5 33.6 33.6 33.5 33.6 33,7 33.6 33.5 33.6 
Wholesale trade.........ccceseseesseeeeesseseees 38.0 37.8 37.9 37.8 | 37.8 37.9| 37.8 38.0 38.0 37.8 37.9 38.0 38.0 38.0 37.8 
Retaillivades cc. scecrsscccceveesssacsdacesssss 30.9 30.9 30.8 30.8 | 30.7 30.9 30.9 30.9 30.9 30.8 31.0 30.9 30.8 30.7 30.8 
Transportation and warehousing........, 36.8 36.9 36.6 36.6 36.9 36.9 36.9 37.1 37.0 36.7 36.9 37.2 36.9 36.9 37.2 
MNOS Mecarcedpsans¥enceseayaccnesctescnencess 40.9 41.1 40.9 41.0 41.0 41.0 40.4 41.0 41.4 40.8 40.8 41.0 41.2 41.2 41.4 
WaformatiOnarctcasssssscsrescerscaaessrasseneend 36.5 36.2 36.3 36.3 36.3 36.2 36.1 36.1 36.3 36.2 36.2 36.3 36.3 36.3 36.4 
Financial activities................0ssceseeeeee4 35.6 35.5 35.6 LYS} || SEES) 35.5 | 35.4] 35.5] 35.5 35.3 35:7) eGo) 35.5 35.6 35.8 

Professional and business | 
SONI COSincetecreareescrevacunrsentarcornonssysd 34.2 34.1 34.2 34.1 34.1 33.9 33.9 34.0 34.1 33.8 34.1 34.2 34.1 34.1 34.2 
Education and health services............ 32.4 32.3 B23 4s 13213) 932.3 32.4 | 32.3 32.3 | 32.4 32.4 32.4 32.4 32.4 32.4 32.4 
Leisure and hospitality...............---++++| 25.8 25.6 25.7 25.5 25.4 N25: 5525: te 5.0 25.7 25.6 25.7 25.8 25.7 25.7 Asif 
Other services. a 32.0 31.4 31.4 31.4 31.3 Sib Sul mes Nee 31:3 31.2 31.0 31.1 31.1 31.2 31.1 31.4 


' Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and manu- NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American 
facturing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in the Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard industrial Classification 
(SIC) system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with SiC-based data. 
See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


service-providing industries. 


p = preliminary. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers' on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 


monthly data seasonally adjusted 


ina Annual average - 2003 2004 
ndust 7 he 
Re 2002 | 2003 | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. [ Mar. | Apr.? | May? 
T 
TOTAL PRIVATE 

Current dollars.......-0:c0seseseee20004 $14.95 | $15.35 | $15.31 | $15.34 | $15.40 | $15.41 | $15.41 | $15.43 | $15.46 | $15.45 | $15.49 | $15.52 | $15.55 | $15.59 | $15.63 
Constant (1982) dollars............. 8.24 8.27 8.28| 8.29] 8.31 828} 825|/ 828] 823} 830| 827| 827] 824] 825| 821 
GOODS-PRODUCING...........ssssssseeesseessees 16.33| 16.80] 16.76| 16.79) 16.81] 1686| 16.91| 16.90} 16.94] 16.97] 17.00] 17.06| 17.08) 17.13) 17.13 
Natural resources and mining...........-. 17.19| 17.58| 17.47| 17.52] 17.57] 17.62| 17.66| 17.72} 17.79] 17.91] 17.95] 18.01} 1810] 18.08) 18.10 


Construction 18.52 18.95 18.95 | 18.97] 15.97] 19.01 19.05} 19.06} 19.06} 19.04; 19.11 19.18] 19.17) 19.20} 19.20 


Manufacturing.... 15.29 15.74 | 15.68] 15.72] 15.73] 15.79] 15.84) 15.83) 15.89] 15.93] 15.94] 15.99] 16.01 16.08 | 16.08 
Excluding overtime.........escsesesesesneed 14.54 14.96 | 1492] 1496] 1496] 15.02] 15.06) 15.03] 15.06] 15.09| 15.11 15.14 | 15.16] 15.24] 15.23 
DiitablegoodS: scwvwiccssssccssceranees: 16.02 16.46 | 16.39] 1643) 1643] 1650] 1657) 1654] 1658| 1664| 1663] 1668/ 16.69) 16.75) 16.75 
Nondurable goods...........s:0sseeeeeseed 14.15 14.63 | 14.58) 14.61 14.65] 1468] 14.70] 14.72| 14.79) 14.81 14.85 | 1489] 1493 15.00} 15.02 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING co cerevt-ceosn-scemteaccsssececninl!) 14.60 14.96 | 14.92] 1495] 15.02} 15.02} 15.01 15.03 | 15:06} 15.05) 15.08) 15.40) 15.13] 15.17) 15.22 
Trade,transportation, and 
TIN UGS treeevecncenn cose spnuassuarntscssesassed 14.02 14.34 14.30 14.35 14.39 14.40 14.38 14.41 14.44 | 14.41 14.45 14.49 14.50 14.57 14.60 
Wholesale trade...........:ssscccssrssseereee 16.98 17.36 17.23 17.37 17.40 17.43 17.44 17.47 17.47 17.46 17.53 17.54 17.54 17.60 17.63 
Retail tad ee .csccf: ince: cecectecccsnecsecscancend 11.67 11.90 | 11.87) 11.91] 11.94] 11.95] 11.94} 11.95) 11.97] 11.95] 11.95] 11.98] 11.99} 12.01 12.04 
Transportation and warehousing.......| 15.76 16.25 | 16.20) 16.26; 16.36} 16.33] 16.31 16.32 | 1635| 16.33] 1646] 1652) 1653]; 16.71] 16. 76 
URES 2 scccesseredecscetcccarvsscuerstapeeeed 23.96 | 24.76 | 24.59) 24.72] 24.80] 2499] 2496] 25.17| 2536] 25.13] 25.32|) 25.35] 25.38/ 25.67] 25.51 
WPOPIMAT ON. «55 cscsczeteosesccsenceveccoosepsaretares 20.20 21.01 21.01 | 20.98 | 21.18] -21.22°) 24.21.) 21.291" '21.10:) 20:99") 21.15))) “21244; (2025 q eo eiice 
Financial activities.............ssssssseseeess 16.17 17.13 | 17.02) 17.16] 17.41] 17:39.) 17.27-| 17.29% 17.380 | 17.80] 17.385 | 17.32) 17.41 17.46 | 17.53 


Professional and business 


16.81 17.20 17.21 17.16 | 17.20) 17.20) 17.19] 17.25) 17.29] 1725) 724) 17-25) 17:27 | 17.29) 17:36 


15.21 15.64 | 15.56] 15.61 15.64) 15.69) 15.70] 15.73] 15.77} 15.81 15.87 | 15.90] 15.96| 15.99] 16.05 
Leisure and hospitality.... 8.58 8.76 8.75 8.76 8.78 8.77 8.78 8.78 8.82 8.84 8.85 8.86 8.87 8.86 8.87 
TON SONVICOSS co sescaccrecssciscsecesssssenassssey 13.72 13.84 | 13.82 | 13.82} 13.82} 13.82} 13.81 13.80 | 13.81 13.80 | 13.84/ 13.84) 13.87) 13.84] 13.85 


' Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and manufac- NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American industry 
turing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in the Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) system. NAICS 
service-providing industries. based data by industry are not comparable with SIC-based data. See "Notes on the data" for a 
p = preliminary. description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers! on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Industry ~ 
2002 | 2003 | May | June! July | Aug | Sept. [ Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr.” | May.? 
= =I 12 
TOTAL PRIVATES. cosesccc-cssncrsscevsess $14.95} $15.35] $15.27) $15.30) $15.29) $15.31] $15.44) $15.42| $15.52| $15.48] $15.56} $15.60) $15.55] $15.59) $15.63 
Seasonally adjusted...............06+ 15.18 15.47| 15.31] 15.34) 15.40] 15.41) 15.41) 15.41] 15.43) 15.45} 15.49} 15.52] 15.55); 15.59) 15.63 
GOODS-PRODUCING..........cceesssseeeeeee 1 16:33 16.8] 16.72) 16.78] 16.85} 16.92} 17.01} 16.95; 16.98] 17.03} 16.94) 16.95) 17.00] 17.09} 17.10 
Natural resources and mining........... 17.19 17.58] 17.89} 17.44) 17.53) 17.52} 17.69} 17.69] 17.15] 17.97} 18.00} 18.05) 18.17) 18.14) 18.06 
GONSTUCUON :<ctnecessasdasastovareosienersceresexs 18.52 18.95} 18.86) 18.91) 19.00} 19.08) 19.19} 19.13] 19.08] 19.19} 19.01} 19.07) 19.07) 19.15) 19.14 
Manulacturing trencccscacssc-sneseuzsensce ess 15.29 15.74) 15.64) 15.69} 15.68} 15.76) 15.87} 15.81) 15.92} 16.05) 15.98) 15.99} 16.01; 16.07} 16.04 
Durable'GOods, sy svccevesccsctetstee esse. 16.02 16.46] 16.35} 16.41] 16.32| 16.48] 16.62! 16.55; 16.64) 16.78) 16.66) 16.68] 16.69) 16.72) 16.70 
Wood products 12.33 12.71) 12.58] 12.70) 12.81) 12.77) 12.83) 12.82} 12.95) 12.93} 12.90) 12.91) 12.93} 13.00] 13.02 
Nonmetallic mineral products ......... 15.40 15.77} 15.74) 15.70} 15.83} 15.81) 15.84} 15.95} 15.99} 15.98} 16.03) 16.00} 16.02} 16.19} 16.15 
Piimaty"metals enn. cssrrccrcscnseeesteterers 17.68 18.13} 17.95} 18.05} 18.26) 18.13] 1830} 18.25) 18.32} 18.39} 1839] 18.36] 18.33) 18.52) 18.42 
Fabricated metal products . 14.68 15.01 14.93) 14.92) 15.00} 15.04 15.09 15.03 15.06 15.23 15.20 15.18 15.25 15:21 15.19 
Machinery ...........s:s00eeeeee cle Hee 16.30} 16.20) 16.30] 16.36) 16.32) 16.40| 16.35) 16.49} 16.62} 16.53) 16.50) 16.49} 16.53} 16.53 
Computer and electronic products ...| 16.20 16.68) 16.58} 16.78) 16.79) 16.81 16.77| 16.77) 16.78} 16.85; 16.81 16.92} 16.93} 17.01 17.11 
Electrical equipment and appliances 13.98 14.35} 14.21} 14.29) 14.31) 14.45] 14.49! 14.37) 14.54) 14.68} 14.50) 14.58} 14.68) 14.80] 14.82 
Transportation equipment ............0. 20.64 21.25] 21.08} 21.21] 20.76) 21.29] 21.56] 21.35) 21.48} 21.74) 21.38) 21.37] 21.34) 21.36) 21.27 
Furniture and related products ......... 12.61 12.98} 12.89] 12.95] 12.97} 13.04 13.10} 13.01] 13.08} 13.08) 12.95) 12.92} 12.96] 13.09] 13.05 
Miscellaneous manufacturing .......... J 12.91 13.30] 13.20] 13.14] 13.26) 13.27} 13.42) 13.47) 13.53} 13.60) 13.68) 13.75} 13.78) 13.70) 13.76 
Nondurable goods............0ssseseeeeeee 14.15 14.63} 14.54] 14.56) 14.71) 14.65| 14.73) 14.67) 14.80) 14.88) 14.89) 14.88} 14.90] 15.01) 14.98 
Food Manufacturing ......seseseeseeeeseee 12.55 12.80] 12.74] 12.73} 12.84] 12.80} 12.90} 12.77| 12.91} 12.95} 12.91) 12.87] 12.89} 12.96) 12.94 
Beverages and tobacco products .... 17.73 17.96] 18.09] 17.70} 17.86] 17.75} 17.73) 18.05) 18.64} 18.58] 18.88) 18.76] 19.13) 19.60) 19.53 
EOXtIG MNS tevcssevceecssrerstvanscccencsoosaenas 11.73 12.00] 11.95} 11.93] 11.97} 11.95} 12.07} 12.02] 12.08} 12.21] 12.11) 12.13} 12.09) 12.23) 12.09 
Textile product mills .......... 10.96 11.24) 11.12} 11.16] 11.28) 11.46 11.47 11.37 11.35 11.44 11.45 11.40 11.37 11.33 11.26 
ADD ANG Nectsstassctceccucsvacaasesascerae 9.10 9.56 9.49 9.47 9.68 9.75 9.77 9.69 9.71 9.80 9.74 9.58 9.60 9.71 9.54 
Leather and allied products .. 11.00 167)» 11-66) 11.55)" 11252)" A677 11.63 11.83 11.87 11.90 11.94 11.76 11.64 11.65 11.50 
Paper and paper products ............. 16.85 17.382) 17.25) 17.20) 17.45) 17.33) 17.41 17.44] 17.58] 17.60} 17.63} 17.55) 17.59) 17.84) 17.91 
Printing and related support activitiey 14.93 15.37| 15.25} 15.25} 15.39] 15.36] 15.46] 15.41| 15.48] 15.56] 15.53) 15.57} 15.61) 15.54) 15.50 
Petroleum and coal products .........! 23.04 23.64] 23.29] 23.45) 23.14, 22.96) 23.45) 23.63) 24.00| 24.06) 24.13} 24.32) 24.82) 24.48) 24.42 
(HOM ICAlS (awtessetascncsestacceenseesees est 17.97 18.52| 18.44] 18.53] 18.51| 18.60} 18.66! 18.66) 18.77; 18.79) 18.83} 18.85) 18.87) 19.02} 19.06 
Plastics and rubber products ........... 13.55 14.18) 14.11 14.20) 14.38; 14.27 14.30 14.19 14.27 14.47 14.43 14.45 14.45 14.58 14.56 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING :. <2. csscnecersussccneetuacccncace 14.56 14.96] 14.88] 14.90] 14.87] 14.88] 15.00) 15.01} 15.13} 15.07] 15.19) 15.24] 15.16] 15.20) 15.24 
Trade, transportation, and 
CUES Secectes eesetnocectaaenecceentv ocean 14.02 14.34] 14.29] 14.33] 14.32] 14.32} 14.42) 14.38] 14.44) 14.31] 14.50} 14.58) 14.53) 14.64) 14.64 
Wholesale trade .......-..:1seseeeeeeeeeeees 16.98 17.36] 17.27| 17.86] 17.33] 17.35} 17.41| 17.42) 17.56} 17.46) 17.56] 17.60} 17.47} 17.60} 17.68 
Retail trade .............006 A 11.67 11.90) 11.87] 11.90] 11.89) 11.89} 11.99) 11.91] 11.92} 11.87] 11.98] 12.04] 12.03} 12.08) 12.07 
Transportation and warehousing ......| 15.76 16.25) 16.15| 16.25} 16.35) 16.33} 16.31; 16.31] 16.40} 16.33) 16.46) 16.58} 16.51; 16.73) 16.73 
Utilities 23.96 24.76| 24.59] 24.63] 24.64] 24.81| 25.15} 25.23) 25.50] 25.26) 25.38} 25.29} 25.36] 25.69) 25.56 
20.20 21.01] 20.92) 20.92) 21.01) 21.11) 21.35) 21.25} 21.28) 21.10) 21.21) 21.28] 21.17| 21.24) 21.35 
Financial activities........... 2... 16.17 17.13] 17.00) 17.19} 17.29} 17.34 niet, 17.25 17.42 17.26 17.35 17.47 17.37 17.45 17.65 
Professional and business 
BET VICOS oe esc eect 16.81 17.20] 17.15] 17.20] 17.07] 17.00} 17.11] 17.13] 17.41) 17.29] 17.38) 17.47) 17.28) 17.26} 17.45 
Education and health 
SOPVICOSccccr 2s deavssvascccsescacccevenesanenk 15.21 15.64] 15.51] 15.54| 15.62} 15.68} 15.71] 15.73] 15.79] 15.86} 15.94) 15.95) 15.94) 15.99) 15.99 
Leisure and hospitality ...................- 8.58 8.76 8.74 8.71 8.68 8.68 8.78 8.78 8.83 8.94 8.89 8.92 8.89 8.84 8.86 
Other SCrviCeS........2.c-eeeeeeceecenereenessene 13.72 13.84 13.82| 13.80] 13.72] 13.75} 13.82} 13.78] 13.85] 13.88) 13.89) 13.90) 13.85) 13.87) 13.90 


1 


the service-providing industries. 


Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and 
manufacturing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry 
Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) 


system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with sic-based data. See 
"Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers! on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 
Annual average 2003 2004 


Industry 7 
2002 | 2003 | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. |_ Mar. | Apr? | May? 
te | the 
TOTAL PRIVATE.......... $506.07 | $517.36 | $513.07 | $521.73 | $515.27 | $519.01 | $520.33 | $519.65 | $527.68 | $520.13 | $518.15 | $527.28 | $520.93 | $522.27 | $531.42 
Seasonally adjusted.......... = = 515.95 | 516.96 | 517.44 | 517.78 | 517.78 | 519.99 | 522.55 | 519.12 | 523.56 | 524.58 | 525.59 | 525.38 | 528.29 
GOODS-PRODUCING...............44 651.61 | 669.23 | 665.46 | 672.88 | 665.58 | 678.49 | 685.50 | 681.39 | 684.29 | 682.90 | 674.21 | 674.61 | 681.70 | 678.47 | 690.84 
Natural resources 
and mining............-.++-4 741.97 | 766.83 | 765.16 | 772.59 | 757.30 | 772.63 | 780.13 | 778.36 | 784.55 | 781.70 | 784.80 | 786.98 | 797.66 | 794.53 | 798.25 
Constructiion..........:scscecesesesee4 711.82 | 727.11 | 731.77 | 737.49 | 741.00 | 753.66 | 752.25 | 744.16 | 730.76 | 714.34 | 712.88 | 711.31 | 732.29 | 721.96 | 740.72 


636.07 | 628.73 | 635.45 | 620.93 | 633.55 | 647.50 | 643.47 | 655.90 | 662.87 | 650.39 | 652.39 | 653.21 | 652.44 | 659.24 


671.53 | 663.81 | 672.81 | 651.17 | 669.09 | 684.74 | 680.21 | 692.22 | 703.08 | 688.06 | 688.88 | 690.97 | 687.19 | 694.72 


dtd 513.92 | 505.72 | 520.70 | 521.37 | 519.74 | 526.03 | 525.62 | 537.43 | 531.42 | 517.29 | 521.56 | 524.96 | 530.40 | 544.24 
Nonmetallic mineral products...| 646.91 | 665.11 | 673.67 | 673.53 | 666.44 | 675.09 | 676.37 | 679.47 | 681.17 | 669.56 | 663.64 | 664.00 | 680.85 | 684.84 681.53 


Primary metals... weasel 749.32 | 767.63 | 761.08 | 761.71 | 750.49 | 754.21 | 777.75 | 771.98 | 785.93 | 799.97 | 796.29 | 787.64 | 790.02 | 800.06 | 801.71 
Fabricated metal products, | 596.38 | 610.33 | 606.16 | 608.74 | 598.50 | 609.12 | 617.18 | 616.23 | 621.98 | 635.09 | 626.24 | 623.90 | 625.25 | 620.27 | 627.35 
Machinery... es weus.| 645.55 | 664.79 | 659.34 | 669.93 | 651.13 | 660.96 | 672.40 | 667.08 | 682.69 | 696.38 | 689.30 | 691.35 | 690.93 | 987.65 | 700.87 
Computer and ‘elecioric 

PROQUCISE iatactcevsra-varescrceerstse~s 642.87 | 674.68 | 668.17 | 681.27 | 669.92 | 685.85 | 684.22 | 684.22 | 693.01 | 695.91 | 680.81 | 695.41 | 690.74 | 683.80 | 694.67 
Blectrical equipment and 

ADDN ANICOS avearrescacasstecscservacers 560.24 | 582.68 | 569.82 | 587.32 | 568.11 | 582.34 | 588.29 | 592.04 | 601.96 | 616.56 | 594.50 | 591.95 | 596.01 | 599.40 | 613.55 
Transportation equipment.......| 877.87 | 890.32 | 874.82 | 888.70 | 824.17 | 870.76 | 918.46 | 905.24 | 925.79 | 950.04 | 915.06 | 916.77 | 917.62 | 905.66 | 914.61 
Furniture and related 

PFOUUCHS.....0.sseseeeeeeee| 494.01 | 505.23 | 491.11 | 505.05 | 504.53 | 513.78 | 518.76 | 508.69 | 523.20 | 528.43 | 510.23 | 505.17 | 510.62 | 517.06 | 518.09 
Miscellaneous 

MANUFACTUNNG vevessceassosscscvecnres 499.13 | 510.69 | 502.94 | 505.89 | 501.23 | 505.59 | 515.33 | 515.90 | 530.38 | 533.12 | 532.15 | 533.50 | 534.66 | 524.71 | 533.89 
Nondurable Qoods........:.ssessssseee4 566.84 | 582.65 | 574.33 | 579.49 | 575.16 | 581.61 | 593.62 | 588.27 | 600.88 | 602.64 | 594.11 | 595.20 | 596.00 | 595.90 | 602.20 
Food manufacturing... 496.91 | 502.61 | 498.13 | 500.29 | 499.48 | 506.88 | 517.29 | 505.69 | 515.11 | 514.12 | 504.78 | 499.36 | 498.84 | 497.66 | 511.13 
Beverages and tobacco 

PXOCUICIS Se excssttesmravasnneesgteeessucay 698.39 | 702.75 | 710.94 | 699.15 | 692.97 | 694.03 | 707.43 | 707.56 | 751.19 | 722.76 | 728.77 | 737.27 | 744.16 | 780.08 | 771.44 


Textile mills....... ...| 476.52 | 469.47 | 461.27 | 464.08 | 440.50 | 462.47 | 475.56 | 469.98 | 485.62 | 490.84 | 485.61. | 486.41 | 490.85 | 484.31 | 486.02 
Textile product mills... ...| 429.01 | 445.08 | 432.57 | 440.82 | 446.69 | 459.55 | 467.98 | 458.21 | 456.27 | 464.46 | 447.70 | 450.30 | 441.16 | 435.07 | 432.38 
Apparel... eae | 333.66 | 340.22 | 336.90 | 337.13 | 332.02 | 339.30 | 341.95 | 348.84 | 356.36 | 352.80 | 343.82 | 345.84 | 350.40 | 347.76 | 346.30 
Leather fori ‘allied proaucs ae Al 412.99 | 458.26 | 457.07 | 452.76 | 449.28 | 451.63 | 445.43 | 462.55 | 465.30 | 485.52 | 471.63 | 464.52 | 464.44 | 460.18 | 441.60 
Paper and paper products.......) 705.62 | 719.21 | 707.25 | 712.08 | 713.71 | 710.53 | 726.00 | 727.25 | 743.63 | 751.52 738.70 | 731.84 | 731.74 | 745.71 | 755.80 
Printing and related j 
support activities.................., 973.05 | 587.42 | 573.40 | 577.98 | 578.66.| 585.22 | 599.85 | 597.91 | 603.72 | 602.17 | 593.25 | 597.89 | 600.99 | 593.63 | 593.65 
Petroleum and coal 
PFOGUCHS.....0.cs0seesesseseese| 990.88 | 1,052.97) 1,003.80 | 1,043.53 | 1,022.79 | 1,007.94) 1,045.87 | 1,068.08} 1,099.20 | 1,061.05} 1,068.96 | 1,074.94| 1,079.67 | 1,062.43 1,091.57 
Chanicale. vessstsssrestesseseceees| 209-03 | 784.56 | 776.32 | 785.67 | 771.87 | 784.92 | 793.05 | 785.59 | 808.99 | 806.09 | 804.04 | 816.21 | 811.41 | 814.06 | 815.77 
Plastics and rubber 
PFODUCHS....eseeeesesesseeese| 049.85 | 572.23 | 570.04 | 573.68 | 566.57 | 572.23 | 583.44 | 578.95 | 586.50 | 596.16 | 585.86 | 588.12 | 589.56 | 594.86 | 595.50 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING irre csestesasstiticsasstaycscs 472.88 | 484.00 | 479.14 | 487.23 | 481.79 | 485.09 | 483.00 | 484.82 | 493.24 | 485.25 | 484.56 | 496.82 | 486.64 | 487.92 | 496.82 
Trade, transportation, | 
BN NOS iscsceevecrseesctaesess 471.27 | 481.10 | 478.72 | 487.22 | 484.02 | 485.45 | 485.95 | 483.17 | 486.63 | 480.82 | 477.05 | 488.43 | 482.40 | 486.05 | 493.37 
winoleeale ADE....cseeeeeeereeerses| 644.38 | 657.12 | 652.81 | 664.89 | 653.34 | 659.30 | 658.10 | 661.96 | 676.06 | 659.99 | 656.74 | 670.56 | 658.62 | 665.28 | 675.38 
Retail trade.......sssseseeeee| 360.81 | 367.28 | 365.60 | 373.66 | 373.35 | 373.35 | 371.69 | 366.83 | 365.94 | 367.97 | 361.80 | 368.42 | 365.71 367.23 | 372.96 
Transportation and 
WAFENOUSING....seseeseeeeereeree| 579.75 | 597.79 | 589.48 | 601.25 | 603.32 | 604.21 | 606.73 | 603.47 | 615.00 | 602.58 | 597.50 | 613.46 | 604.27 | 610.65 | 625.70 
UtHlitIOS. ee eeesesecstsesesesrseeeseee| 979,09 | 1,016.94 | 1,003.27 | 1,012.29} 1,007.78} 1,017.21 | 1,026.12 | 1,039.48 | 1,068.45 | 1,028.08} 1,032.97 | 1,039.42 | 1,039.76 | 1,053.29 1,055.63 
HMONG OM as ccsrntucencssassacseasesas! 738.17 | 761.13 | 753.12 | 767.76 | 762.66 | 768.40 | 770.74 | 769.25 | 783.10 | 761.71 | 763.56 | 776.72 | 760.00 | 764.64 | 775.01 
Financial activities.................. 575.51 | 608.87 | 600.10 | 622.28 | 610.34 | 613.84 | 607.90 | 608.93 | 628.86 | 607.55 | 612.10 | 630.67 | 611.42 | 615.99 | 637.17 
Professional and 
business services...............-.4 574.66 | 586.68 | 584.82 | 596.84 | 580.38 | 579.70 | 578.32 | 580.71 | 597.16 | 582.67 | 583.97 | 602.72 | 587.52 | 588.57 | 603.77 
Education and 
health services...............:::00 492.74 | 505.76 | 497.87 | 505.05 | 504.53 | 508.03 | 505.86 | 506.51 | 516.33 | 512.28 | 514.86 | 519.97 | 513.27 516.48 | 519.68 
Leisure and hospitality............, 221.26 | 224.35 | 222.87 | 227.33 | 226.55 | 228.28 | 222.13 | 223.89 | 226.05 | 225.29 | 201.36 | 230.14 225.80 | 224.81 | 224.54 
Other SCrviCes..........ssecsecsceeeey 439.76 | 434.49 | 431.18 | 436.08 | 430.81 | 433.13 | 431.18 | 431.31 | 434.89 | 430.28 | 429.20 433.68 | 428.73 | 428.58 | 435.07 


1 : t 

Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and manufacturing, 
construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in the service- 
providing industries. 


Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classifification (SIC) 
system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with siC-based data. See "Notes on 


the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Dash indicates data not available. p = preliminary 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 
[In percent] 


Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.} Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
Private nonfarm payrolls, 278 industries 
wee 


Over 1-month span: 


2OOO raesrerensastrecansence: sopsecenee seasons 61.9} 62.9] 63.3} 59.5} 46.9) 61.7; 63.1] 52.5] 51.5} 53.4] 56.8] 53.8 
OOM ssmvestvasses ose ceressesxssssoxseseeecences 52.2} 47.8) 50.4) 34.4) 41.4) 39.2} 37.1; 38.8] 383] 32.4) 36.7] 34.9 
PAU TR OS ono pee aL CO rE 40.1] 35.1] 41.0) 41.5) 41.7) 47.8) 44.1) 44.1] 42.8] 39.0) 38.7] 34.5 
OOS rer csneirenenoectcccettesesyzeye essere 41.2| 35.1) 38.1) 41.4) 42.8) 40.1! 40.5) 39.7; 49.3} 46.0) 51.1] 49.1 
ZOOA Siraceasenscoerencatsennvenees tae seeee ees 52.3} 56.1; 68.7) 67.6) 64.6 

Over 3-month span 
PANU Die sentra oseectecenpcesi aoe assneeceeneceh ee 69.2} 66.2} 67.8} 68.3} 60.1) 58.1) 56.3) 61.5] 56.5} 53.2} 52.9) 568 
OOM ccascetsaracchaccrsevexsverstesexsedeceussees 52.7; 50.4) 50.4) 43.5) 388) 349) 36.2] 37.9) 34.7} 35.3} 30.8] 32.0 
DOO De reccererecnartersacecstesseeetn seer eset 34.0} 37.4) 35.1] 36.2} 36.7) 39.4) 39.9) 40.8] 38.7] 37.1] 34.4] 34.7 
QOO Sr cccasnestacsvectereccuresreeccevenstrvacihs 36.5] 32.6) 36.31 35.1] 40.5! 42.6] 37.4 35.4 40.1] 45.5] 50.5] 51.1 
QO OA iccemnsnnataresonccnemtereersrecotereentos 54.0/ 55.2} 62.8 70.0/ 74.8 

Over 6-month span 
OOO Reseturastescersientecemnreacenceeertee es 67.3} 69.1] 75.2} 72.5) 67.4) 67.8] 66.7|/ 60.8) 59.0; 55.0} 59.7} 54.0 
OOM ccscttarmvesecccetstateaqcesesecespvoesseseess 51.8} 50.0} 51.8) 47.3) 43.5) 41.5} 38.1) 35.4) 32.2) 33.1] 31.5} 31.1 
PAO OPA rcs cpcsmseconcgeb act eopsccecente eect 29.5} 30.0) 31.41) 31.1) 31.7] 37.1] 37.2] 39.0) 34.7) 36.5) 35.3) 33.3 
OOS inces ctanrevetscurssretteresenscteesnneeettce 33.6] 31.1] 31.7] 31.7] 33.5! 37.8) 36.2} 36.5) 40.5) 39.4) 426) 41.7 
ZOOM Siaesescunctaticensacssvaccenceeres-occrererey 48.9! 54.1] 59.6] 64.7! 68.3 

Over 12-month span: 
QO OO ie sxe carre-nucncccesrnctrnetessecsseasasseerts 70.9} 69.2) 73.2) 71.0} 69.8) 71.0) 70.0; 70.3) 70.3) 65.6] 63.8) 62.1 
QOD rasoscousecsdecenscvarnsteesosereesanteceetss 59.5} 59.5} 53.4; 49.3) 48.6) 45.0) 43.3) 43.9) 39.9) 37.8] 37.1] 34.9 
PAR) OY sescecarcen-coneecconmana eecoro ee och: 33.6} 31.7} 30.2} 30.4) 30.2; 29.1) 32.0) 31.3) 30.0) 29.5] 32.9] 34.7 
ODS arrscccrccasscccerrcesstecscosvorsceccesecece 34.5 31.5 32.9) 33.5] 36.2) 344] 34.7) 33.1) 37.6) 37.4] 33.1] 35.4 
O04 rrcereenes coseranee tac snce an tineeee nesters 37.8] 43.2} 47.3] 50.7) 54.3 


Manufacturing payrolls, 84 industries 


58.3) 50.0} 50.0) 41.1] 57.1) 60.7) 28.6) 25.0) 35.1) 39.9) 41.1 
22.0; 21.4) 16.1 15.5} 23.2) 13.7) 14.3) 19.0) 17.9] 14.9) 10.1 
18.5) 23.8) 35.1) 29.8) 32.7) 40.5) 28.0) 31.0} 11.9] 15.5) 17.9 
15.5} 22.6} 13.7; 26.2} 25.0) 28.0) 26.2; 27.4| 286] 51.2} 45.8 
55.4; 60.1! 66.1) 60.7 


| 


53.6; 56.0} 54.8) 44.0} 44.0) 51.2} 47.6} 32.7| 25.0] 23.2) 38.7 
21.4 16.1 14.3 13.1 13:7 11.9 8.9 8.3 13.1 8.9 10.1 
10.1 11.3] 17.9] 17.3} 19.0) 28.0] 22.0) 23.8] 15.5 6.5 48 
13.1 16.7 10.1 13.1 14.9 16.1 16.1 16.1 24.4) 27.4) 41,7 
51.8} 59.5) 66.1) 69.0 


52.4) 55.4) 57.7) 47.6) 51.8; 56.0) 45.2) 39.3) 34.5} 32.1] 27.4 
23.8] 22.0/ 20.8) 14.3) 13.7] 14.3] 10.1 10.7 5.4 7A 4.8 
8.9 MeFf 8.3 7.7} 14.3) 14.9) 10.7) 12.5} 10.1 8.9 8.9 
9.5 6.0 The. 8:9) 43:4 8.9) 13.1 13.1 16.7; 19.0} 19.6 
36.9] 46.4! 56.5! 60.1 


39.3] 47.0| 50.0; 46.4] 52.4] 51.8] 49.4] 46.4] 40.5] 35.1] 33.3 
32.1] 20.8] 19.0] 13.1] 12.5} 10.7] 11.9} 11.9} 10.1 8.3| 6.0 
6.0| 60| 65) 7.1 3.6, 48) 60) 48] 7.1 48) 83 
6.0 6.5 5.4 8.3 9.5 9.5 9.5} 10.7} 11.9 9:5} 11.3 


NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on the data” for 
increasing plus one-half of the industries with unchanged a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
employment, where 50 percent indicates an equal balance 

between industries with increasing and decreasing Data for the two most recent months are preliminary. 
employment. 
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18. Job openings levels and rates by industry and region, seasonally adjusted 


Levels (in thousands) _l Rates 
Industry and region |___ 2003 2004 2003 2004 
Pp 
May | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May” | May | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 

Total eaet se sect corer on creas tieckseretrersey 2,723 3,062 2,868 2,906 3,079 3,135 3,104 Ba 2.3 2.2 2.2 2.3 2.3 2.3 
Industry 

otal privatetete.c.ccteccecamn terme 2,870| 2,719] 2,518} 2,534) 2,740) 2,778) 2,727 2.1 2.4 2.3 2.3 2.5 2.5 2.4 

Construction 90 110 106 99 113 105 98 1.3 1.6 1.5 1.4 1.6 1.5 1.4 

Manulactiringitcccsssssrcsvatseeasvecesestsne 180 234 233 226 232 251 231 1.2 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.7 1.6 

Trade, transportation, and utilities....... 422 520 430 458 524 531 522 1.6 2.0 Tei 1.8 2.0 2.0 2.0 

Professional and business services... 461 594 501 491 502 518 521 2.8 3.5 3.0 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.1 

Education and health services........... 563 520 549 551 559 576 556 3.3 3.0 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.2 

Leisure and hospitality....cccseeceereeeeees 326 399 368 383 370 376 387 2.6 3.2 2.9 3.0 2.9 3.0 3.0 

GOVERN MOlidaracencitecreainoncstareeitccenecrene 350 351 350 364 353 354 375 1.6 1.6 1.6 aed 1.6 1.6 1.7 
Region® 

INOMMOGSti-wnckseskuenvacis<cssasvassuesusasess 513 541 476 500 569 560 515 2.0 2.1 1.9 2.0 2.2 2.2 2.0 

SOUR ccavsscecoovssesccinessshbiuhivtrssvenard 1,026; 1,204 1,132 TAIZin 1076 1,191 1,195 2.2 2.6 2.4 2.4 2.5 2.5 2.5 

MIGWEStiincetves cs seca wermeaen ator 591 666 679 680 663 692} 6,679 1.9 2.1 2.2 2.2 2.1 2.2 73s | 

WoSiiewcontacscreceosnecetecstupisdtrestnantitey 607 649 586 632 655 694 734 2.1 2.2 2.0 2.2 a2 2.4 2.5 


' Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of the independent seasonal 


adjustment of the various series. 
2 Includes natural resources and mining, information, financial activities, and other 


services, not shown separately. 
° Northeast: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont; South: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 


Virginia, West Virginia; 


Texas, 
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Midwest: Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin; West: Alaska, Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, 
Wyoming. 


NOTE: The job openings level is the number of job openings on the last business day of 
the month; the job openings rate is the number of job openings on the last business day of 
the month as a percent of total employment plus job openings. 
° = preliminary. 
| 
i 7 


19. Hires levels and rates by industry and region, seasonally adjusted 


Levels (in thousands) Rates 
Industry and region 2003 2004 2003 2004 
ees + —t- 
May | Dec. | Yan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May” | May | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May” 
Ota ert ARO ec en oot ad 3,958] 4,216] 4,106] 4,103} 4,603] 4,398) 4,173 3.0 3.2 Sic 3.2 3.5 3.4 3.2 
Industry 
Total private? teseceececscsssesseneecescesenenses 3,652| 3,923) 3,800}! 3,772} 4,256] 4,090) 3,907 3.4 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.9 3.7 3.6 
Construction... 430 404 358 382 437 421 405 6.4 6.0 5.3 5.6 6.4 6.1 5.9 
Manulacturing:..cese:.-cc-csssteteccsasecene 305 340 349 355 361 354 332 2.1 2.4 2.4 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.3 
Trade, transportation, and utilities...... 837 913 957| 945} 1,009; 1,032 927 3.3 3.6 3.8 3.7 4.0 41 3.6 
Professional and business services.... 527 650 708 529 713 609 624 3.3 4.0 4.4 3.3 4.4 3.7 3.8 
Education and health services 425 427 416 447 444 460 452 2.6 2.5 2.5 2.7 2.6 a7, 20; 
Leisure and hospitality............:.ccce00 686 753 715 766 810 766 725 5.7 6.2 5.9 6.3 6.6 6.2 §.9 
GoOvernimenitia......scstescscccescsasvsteasvsacct: 307 300 295 323 343 300 268 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.6 1.6 1.4 1.2 
792 722 689 744 810 695 2.5 3.2 2.9 2.8 3.0 3.2 2.8 
1,517) 1,585} 1,608] 1,781 1,582} 1,612 3.2| 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.9 3.4 3.5 
897 921 953} 1,040 991 941 2.9 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.4 3.2 3.0 
883 876 


1 


adjustment of the various series. 


Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of the independent seasonal 


Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, 


Wisconsin; West: Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, 


? Includes natural resources and mining, information, financial activities, and other 


services, not shown separately. 


° Northeast: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont; South: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 


North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 


Virginia; Midwest: Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, 


Virginia, 


West 


® = preliminary. 


Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 
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NOTE: The hires level is the number of hires during the entire month; the hires rate 
is the number of hires during the entire month as a percent of total employment. 
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20. Total separations levels and rates by industry and region, seasonally adjusted 


Levels (in thousands) Rates 
Industry and region 2003 2004 | _ 2003 2004 
May | Dec. | van. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May? | May | Dec. | Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr | May” 

Total ieee ees cee are eee 3,736) 4,022 3,968} 4,073} 4,134) 4,088 4,003 2.9 3.1 3.0 3.1 3.2 3.1 3.1 
Industry 

Total private cemteers es eee aosacssteteeseene 3,456 3,723 3,716 3,807 3,868} 3,843 3,745 3.2 3.4 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 

GONSHUCION secs sac sc cetetas ser -srmccanccss4 364 391 436 400 392 391 360 5.4 5.8 6.4 5.9 5.7 5.7 5.7 

Manufacturing? =c:s..srcireees-00ccctedeorece- 375 343 323 355 377 353 375 2.6 2.4 2.3 2.5 2.6 25 2.6 

Trade, transportation, and utilities....... 784 968 936 899 978 1,013 903 3.1 3.8 3.7 3.5 3.8 4.0 3.5 

Professional and business services... | 437 575 572 590 597 606 571 2.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.7 3.5 

Education and health services........... 410 330 389 388 382 386 375 2.5 2.0 2.3 2.3 2.3 2.3 2.2 

Leisure and hospitality..............00..00e 700 723 709 727 715 679 697 5.8 5.9 5.8 5.9 5.8 5.5 5.6 

GOVGRNMONT ress: .crertersorsocseacendces eee 267 269) 258 268 284 245 257 1.2 1.2 12 1.2 1.3 11 qi 

Region 

NOrth@ ast! nnsesecss-cecancteteseseeoteasoeeene! 697 687 712 688 666 716 644 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.8 2.7 2.9 2.6 

SOU cee coset ten vscecdaecetessccsecstean Tented 1,337 1,518 1,505 1,499 1,612 1,524 1,483 2.9 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.5 3.3 3.2 

848 901 903 929 938 877 837 2.8 2.9 2.9 3.0 3.0 2.8 raf 

867 898 896 941 1,003 959 1,001 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.5 3.4 3.5 


' Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of the independent seasonal adjustment 


of the various series. 
2 


services, not shown separately. 


Includes natural resources and mining, information, financial activities, and other 


* Northeast: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 


York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont; 


South: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 


District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia; 
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Midwest: Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebrask< 
North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin; West: Alaska, Arizona, Californiz 
Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washingtor 


Wyoming. 


NOTE: The total separations level is the number of total separations during the entir 
month; the total separations rate is the number of total separations during the entir 


month as a percent of total employment. 


° = preliminary. 


21. Quits levels and rates by industry and region, seasonally adjusted 
a 


Levels' (in thousands) | Rates 
| (as 
Industry and region 2003 2004 2003 2004 
May | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May” | May | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May” 
= =z: | eee 
otal en ere eet ae eters 2,014 2,131 2,118 2,178 2,271 2,278 2,152 1.5 1.6 1.6 1.7 ssi ieee 1.6 
Industry 

Total private? Gene cneacrwenensvabalsap ack hayaseress 1,889 2,010 2,002 2,051 2,144) 2,151 2,014 1.7 1:9 1.8 1.9 2.0 2.0 1.8 
Constructions. 5:5 cov, -<<..d--sdtoeatecseces 134 171 148 133 154 149 139 2.0 2:5 2.2 2.0 2.3 2.2 2.0 
Manufacturing eens .cc.- 522. seeessatees 149 178 165 169 176 189 167 1.0 irs 1.2 1.2 1.2 1.3 1.2 
Trade, transportation, and utilities....... 475 534 530 493 530 563 520 1.9 21 241 1.9 2.1 2.2 2.0 
Professional and business services....; 240 256 261 302 309 323 257 1:5 1.6 1.6 1.9 1.9 2.0 1.6 
Education and health services........... 228 212 237 234 252 245 220 1.4 1.3 1.4 1.4 1.5 1.6 1.3 
Leisure and hospitality.................... 439 462 428 447 465 429 454 3.6 3.8 3.5 3.7 3.8 3.5 3.7 
Governmenitit.csscscsssertevsssescecceetsccosence 120 119 116 126 129 129 130 6 6 5 6 6 6 6 
311 315 288 319 314 390 312 1.2 1.3 1.2 1.3 1.3 1.6 1.2 
798 894 852 867 957 888 851 1.7 1.9 1.9 1.9 241 1.9 1.8 
459 465 513 455 474 479 473 1.5 16 1.7 1.6 1.5 1.5 1.5 

426 436 565 


1 


Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of the independent seasonal adjustment 


of the various series. 
? Includes natural resources and mining, information, financial activities, and other 
services, not shown separately. 

* Northeast: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont; South: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 


North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia; 


Midwest: Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin; West: Alaska, Arizona, 
California, Coiorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, Wyoming. 


NOTE: The quits level is the number of quits during the entire month; the quits rate 


is the number of quits during the entire month as a percent of total employment. 
° = preliminary. 
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22. Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages: 10 largest counties, fourth quarter 2003. 


1 
County by NAICS supersector on ae Décember Percent change, Percent change, 
2003 December fourth quarter 
(housandey (thousands) 2002-032 2002-037 
United States’ eaves crs aceatevsvecerrvisrcentist cree sarcuerasecese a nastzes 129,341.5 $767 3.6 
Private industry ............ 3 108,215.1 769 3.9 
Natural resources and mining 1,557.8 703 4.9 
Construction ...... 6,689.5 837 2.3 
Manufacturing 14,307.8 943 6.7 
Trade, transportation, and utilities oa 25,957.3 665 3.4 
WHGHITANON so rexdciscanssneacasessnssns ie 3,165.9 1,139 3.9 
Financial activities .... ie 7,874.7 1,138 5.9 
Professional And DUSINESS SEVICES .........ce.cceseeecerseeseteseenees 16,113.2 945 3.8 
Education and health Services .........cc:cccceseecessesceseesteeeeeenee ss 15,974.0 731 3.8 
Leisure and hospitality ....... _ 12,042.8 335 3.4 
Other services .......... os 4,274.1 494 3.1 
GOVermmen tats cese nes tecceacnesestsahabees vabesseecdeaserasieeeeeahers eerie 21,126.3 757 2.4 
Los Angeles, CA on... 4,075.3 903 42 
Private industry ............ 3,486.3 898 42 
Natural resources and mining 11.0 955 16.9 
CONSWUCHON ci cccsnce cadavers 133.9 883 heh 
Manufacturing ... see Be 485.2 900 6.5 
Trade, transportation, ANd UtilitieS ...........eeeeeeeseeeeeeseeerseeeees 794.6 735 2.7 
Information 194.9 1,627 5.2 
Financial activities .... 237.9 1,258 7.0 
Professional and business services . i 575.0 1,043 3.7 
Education and health services ...... a 456.5 820 3.9 
Leisure and hospitality .... 375.9 766 6.5 
Other services e 422 5.0 
GOW UO Nh ies sacaiateancsitavesacis teens cast trmengaie vars beeen ne i 4 < 930 3.3 
HONS Mss asiasesucenciaca asin aan anvn wey nouns sieve Musoceunvnp see cnespeaverenees ‘ * 922 3.0 
Private industry ............ es 3 929 32 
Natural reSOUurces ANd MINING ......-.eecesescesesseseseeeeeencesensenenees : q 1,037 32 
GOMSIUICHOM, aeser-rteeswesee tekerncar Saves sea detenneeteserteaceedenetrarrrrece 5 i 1,169 -8 
Manufacturing ... ae 975 6.3 
Trade, transportation, and utilities . 753 4 
IFMOKPMAUOM cseceecaryeecessencessccness 1,164 a5 | 
Financial activities 1,471 8.1 
Professional and DUSINESS SEIVICES .........cccessceeeeeeeseseeeesseeees 4 é 1,206 41 
Education and health services ...... nx S E 791 3.7 
Leisure and hospitality ........... * 5 : 5 375 -.3 
Other services ....... 4 655 3.0 
GOVOIFIMI ONS act cree cues saveceseeverscand ncssevensdaxensuninchaerscresanonnesescee : 4 kc 871 me) 
New York, NY 1,480 7.2 

Private industry ............ a ; " 1,623 8.1 
Natural resources and mining 1,197 6.5 
Construction 1,567 3.4 
Manufacturing 1,290 6.4 
Trade, transportatio! 1,164 55 
Information 1,751 7.9 
Financial activities .... 3,034 16.1 
Professional and business services . 1,702 26 
Education and health services 918 7.6 
Leisure and hospitality . 787 64 
Other services ....... ‘3 871 64 

GOVETITION GG weceeceercnansonstiank snasdtnsrsaseadcdadutenscayaveveva taastaretasecexarin 912 1 

PHENS1G) es tetavanassentsesauenuedives dard taseyvsicedeanauuvsvenrsaensesantokevacoeianssexter 

Private iNnGUStry .......ssecceeeeceee — ie 
Natural resources and mining 2.185 9 
CONGUUCHON ce ceseevevevscexennnexe ‘919 26 
Manufacturing a 1,106 23 
Trade, transportation, ANd UtilitiOS ..........cceeeccecesseeeeeneeereeee ‘B21 1.0 
HVPE TERMCHOEY:- dans ussicedacituncutincracuoaatadtvastetexasevassredtatseaceetscttececane 1,098 - 

1,181 4.9 

1,073 3.2 

Leisure and hospitality ....... ac Ke 

Other services ... 539 “4 

a Re ROS Co RAMS ES mR a PT 759 3.1 
Mclafelalol: bar Y AR aeotessne meccOecrererit Mert COT NENT PTE een nate, 

Private industry 76 oe 
Natural resources and mining 545 ‘ 
Construction 779 ae 
Manufacturing ... 1,050 oe 
Trade, transportation, and utilities re ‘742 Se 
TPPTRAGHTIERELONY © accannann savas checeobcrrnueste viene obenveneme ce Mar EARL " : ee 
FAERIE ECA ILI GS: avcanetcstereancetevaa eaves snavente i eee : ; rt 5 
Professional and busi f i ; SS 3.7 
Education and health services ..... Me 3.5 
Leisure and hospitality ........... a : 5.0 
ONS Street Cs titaatasssnesatisessescannivtecivneen Roan mtn ; a oe 2.8 

(Clos ss ialea init ccovcsth oe teen oer ee ae ee ee oe ’ ; : oe Fe 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages: 10 largest counties, fourth quarter 2003. 


Establishments, Average weekly wage! 
County by NAICS supersector ios Ue December Percent change, Percent change, 
(thousands) 2003 December fourth quarter 
(thousands) 2002-032 2002-032 
Dallas, TX earccccsccsesscsouceatios eos vescozstere B 43 
Private industry ............... 4.8 
Natural resources and mining O77, 
Construction c.cccs<saeeeeec- 5.5 
Manufacturing BS 6.8 
Trade, transportation, and utilities .. 5.2 
Information 8.7 
Financial activities ... - 29 
Professional and business services 4.2 
Education and health services . 2.7 
Leisure and hospitality ...... Hf { 4.3 
Other services ......... 2.8 
(GOVONNM EN cccsssrcsvectess oo eee create oeaceeatoaeoontttenathe cspuachoeseomeotes: : -1 
Orange, CA 5.3 
Private industry ........... 5.2 
Natural resources and mining a 
Gonstructlon)::-.--<s.eeseeescere 5.9 
Manufacturing ...........see 11.4 
Trade, transportation, and utilities 27 
Information §.3 
Financial activities ... me 6.2 
Professional and business services 2.8 
Education and health services .... seek I ; 3.7 
Leisure and hospitality ...... a i i 3.8 
Other services ......... och } ; ; 3.0 
GOVONTIIMON IY <saesesececcecsausotncssestnanstabteavosusssactsscnssvdvercottteeteconvarens ‘ 6.0 
Sam DIOgos' CA, iavscceccsesscncccuevisecsuvenschadtrtecssuosetssedssotescvostindevaccseceye : ; 2.6 
Private industry st 2.5 
Natural resources And MINING .........eceesseseeeeseseeseeseeeeeeeeenes 3 : : 1.0 
Construction By 
Manufacturing 11.5 
Trade, transportation, and utilities ess 9 
INfOFMAYON cea sencen-secaniereceo.-sesness z : -2.0 
Financial activities «00.0.0... i : 4 
Professional and business services 2.8 
Education and health services .... aay 4 4 5.7 
Leisure and hospitality .......... oss i A 2.4 
Other services ......... 55 4 j Pan 
GOVETRITONY fecde-pvcsccstcsscecreasusate.teteseccwavsastersusucusenteoretereetccceeaures : i 2.9 
PRIMI A i teccrcreteascnncearsesccontansacek cunevrasestunsctnavces ich pararstiircerirscro ; we 
Private IOUSty aes cmecesscercesrsrsroncvassencemeseerniesrcamensnenessaneeess ccweacs : -.3 
Natural resources ANd MINING .......scssesceseserseescssenseessecseeeeees 8 
GONSTUCHON miceeacsncesccassponses 1.4 
Manufacturing Pecan -2.1 
Trade, transpostation, and utilities 2.6 
Information ........ -15.7 
Financial activities ... nie 3.5 
Professional and business services 8.4 
Education and health services .... a 4.8 
Leisure and hospitality ...... r 4 3.7 
Other services ......... cece é 4 
GROVOTEITIONE asec oecsceteece tees ca nanstectccusamveneccuntuesbarserereseosccrmnce , 4 3.6 
MIBMIPD GONE Ure cccccsccccsenncttersscers cca penescestacscerssarcecencascr aus -sesace ders iF a 3.5 
Private industry 3.6 
Natural resources and mining Bas ‘ ¥ 4.0 
COMStrUCTION ........ceceeseeseeee 4 : : 2 
Manufactiringcrcumustrerscssseaccceessnscneecenancvercconsas . ; 5 5.8 
Trade, transportation, and utilities .............0+ ke : 42 
Information 1.7 
Financial activities .... 1.1 
Professional and business services o2 
Education and health services . 2.3 
Leisure and hospitality .......... ; : 9:9 
Other services .......... 3.0 
GIOVOFTAIMIOMIE secc-rccectocercteersecuucucevevecsvanceal sousustwsnsuenninecevaseasinucence a 4 2.8 
1 Average weekly wages were calculated using unrounded data. Virgin Islands. 
2 Percent changes were computed from quarterly employment and pay data 4 Data do not meet BLS or State agency disclosure standards. 
adjusted for noneconomic county reclassifications. See Notes on Current Labor . 
Statistics. NOTE: Includes workers covered by Unemployment Insurance (Ul) and 
Unemployment Compensation for Federal Employees (UCFE) programs. Data are 
3 Totals for the United States do not include data for Puerto Rico or the preliminary. 
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23. Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages: by State, fourth quarter 2003. 


Employment 


Average weekly wage! 


Establishments, 
State fourth quater December Percent change, Percent change, 
ce 2003 December fourth quarter 
(hoteac (thousands) 2002-03 2002-03 


ee ote RO Teens 129,341.5 3.6 

Alabamaye testes. ctcatemeteeuts 1,838.1 4.0 
Alaska ....... 282.7 11 
Arizona ...... 2,352.1 3.8 
Arkansas 1,133.6 41 
California ... 14,922.3 3.8 
Colorado ... 2,134.6 2.0 
Connecticut 1,648.9 : 3.8 
Delaware ... 408.4 5 5.0 
District of Columbia ...........::ccccceeeeee 654.8 -.4 3.9 
FlOriGelieteereeneset states ccsttoasrceeeretesatassees 7,424.5 8 3.8 
GOON OIA eecccrscescrceenceses ie fatvaseaxcscsarceses 3,845.6 2 2.8 
Hawaii 583.0 1.3 3.7 
Idaho .. 677.5 6 1.8 
Illinois ..... §,738.7 -1.2 3.2 
Indiana 2,852.2 -.3 3.5 
IOWA wee 1,418.5 0 47 
Kansas ... 1,298.3 -.9 2.8 
Kentucky ... 1,740.6 3 3.5 
Louisiana ... , 1,870.9 5) 2.4 
Wal GS oar es an cacstanccccarecusccesnereevesaets ssc 595.8 fe 4.6 
MAI VANE ere deretccrneacvatnennest¥openecersenee 2,466.4 3.6 
Massachusetts . 3,154.6 5.2 
MiChIgaN ........:.0ceee000e 4,365.8 3.9 
Minnesota ........00 2,591.9 3.2 
Mississippi . 1,108.1 3.7 
vole 2,633.6 2.4 

396.6 4.0 

884.4 3.2 

ae Pe? 5.1 

614.9 4.0 

INGW: JENSOY) iaycccncncrssensestcorncsnatinn esedotee 3,912.8 3.4 
New Mexico .. 757.1 41 
New York ...... 8,379.2 §.2 
North Carolina .. 3,759.6 4.5 
North Dakota . 317.6 4.3 
ONO .ste0s0 5,322.4 3.8 
Oklahoma .. 1,423.4 4.2 
Oregon ...... 1,579.8 3.3 
Pennsylvania . 6 5,524.5 47 
Rhode [Stand civccsticrovsensreactexnverserccras 480.5 5.1 
SOU GAavOUna  cessssnscsecdaicatdivevbavecsascs: 1,781.0 3 3.1 
South Dakota ... ; 365.4 3 44 
TONNOSSOG or ts Sonervarcctssncepiotavasacesne 2,648.0 4 4.2 
WOKS" ssepuarscencctsevarcainrsicssucevors¥est einer 9,300.1 -.3 3.1 
Utah ... 1,066.2 hue 2.3 
Vermont . 300.7 3 5.1 
Virginia ...... 3,477.5 1.2 §.2 
Washington ... 2,654.7 1.0 1.3 
West Virginia . i 685.2 il a4 
WISCONSIN vc ccerecescannizessvaraeacissersoatieiasns 2,715.4 0 44 
WY OI Giicegssasas taccosuatecsavenreceittesssverned 241.6 1.7 44 
POOH ICG ciarsstaveetaravstessisaptevevecccaina 1,074.1 3.5 4.7 
Virgin Islands 42.5 2 2.4 


' Average weekly wages were calculated using unrounded data. NOTE: Includes workers covered by Unemployment Insurance (UI) 
. , and Unemployment Compensation for Federal Employees (UCFE) 
Totals for the United States do not include data for Puerto Rico programs. Data are preliminary. 


or the Virgin Islands. 
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24. Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages, by ownership 


Average 
establishments 


Year 


6,679,934 
6,826,677 
7,040,677 
7,189,168 
7,369,473 
7,634,018 
7,820,860 
7,879,116 
7,984,529 
8,101,872 


6,632,221 
6,778,300 
6,990,594 
7,137,644 
7,317,363 
7,586,767 
7,771,198 
7,828,861 
7,933,536 
8,051,117 


6,454,381 
6,596,158 
6,803,454 
6,946,858 
7,121,182 
7,381,518 
7,560,567 
7,622,274 
7,724,965 
7,839,903 


1 OOS araoee cea aha tear tenia paneste enatinnase 

1994 .. 60,686 
1995. 60,763 
1996. 62,146 
1997 65,352 
1998. 67,347 
1999. 70,538 
2000 .. 65,096 


118,626 
121,425 
126,342 
128,640 
130,829 
137,902 
140,093 
141,491 
143,989 
146,767 


picts Total annual wages | Average annual wage = 
employment (in thousands) per employee wage 
Total covered (UI and UCFE) 
109,422,571 $2,884,472,282 $26,361 $507 
112,611,287 3,033,676,678 26,939 518 
115,487,841 3,215,921 ,236 27,846 536 
117,963,132 3,414,514,808 28,946 557 
121,044,432 3,674,031,718 30,353 584 
124,183,549 3,967,072,423 31,945 614 
127,042,282 4,235,579,204 33,340 641 
129,877,063 4,587,708,584 35,323 679 
129,635,800 4,695,225,123 36,219 697 
128,233,919 4,714,374,741 36,764 707 
Ul covered 
106,351,431 $2,771,023,411 $26,055 $501 
109,588,189 2,918,684,128 26,633 $12 
112,539,795 3,102,353,355 27,567 530 
115,081,246 3,298,045,286 28,658 551 
118,233,942 3,553,933,885 30,058 578 
121,400,660 3,845,494,089 31,676 609 
124,255,714 4,112,169,533 33,094 636 
127,005,574 4,454,966,824 35,077 675 
126,883,182 4,560,511,280 35,943 691 
125,475,293 4,570,787,218 36,428 701 
Private industry covered 
91,202,971 $2,365,301 ,493 $25,934 $499 
94,146,344 2,494,458,555 26,496 510 
96,894,844 2,658,927,216 27,441 528 
99,268,446 2,837,334,217 28,582 550 
102,175,161 3,071,807 ,287 30,064 578 
105,082,368 3,337,621 ,699 31,762 611 
107,619,457 3,577,738,557 33,244 639 
110,015,333 3,887,626,769 35,337 680 
109,304,802 3,952,152,155 36,157 695 
107,577,281 3,930,767,025 36,539 703 
State government covered 
4,088,075 $117,095,062 $551 
4,162,944 122,879,977 568 
4,201,836 128,143,491 586 
4,191,726 131,605,800 604 
4,214,451 137,057,432 625 
4,240,779 142,512,445 646 
4,296,673 149,011,194 667 
4,370,160 158,618,365 698 
4,452,237 168,358,331 727 
4,485,071 175,866,492 754 
Local government covered 
11,059,500 $288,594,697 $26,095 $502 
11,278,080 301,315,857 26,717 514 
11,442,238 315,252,346 27,552 530 
11,621,074 329,105,269 28,320 545 
11,844,330 345,069,166 29,134 560 
12,077,513 365,359,945 30,251 582 
12,339,584 385,419,781 31,234 601 
12,620,081 408,721,690 32,387 623 
13,126,143 440,000,795 33,521 645 
13,412,941 464,153,701 34,605 665 
Federal Government covered (UCFE) 
3,071,140 $113,448,871 $36,940 $710 
3,023,098 114,992,550 38,038 731 
2,948,046 113,567,881 38,523 741 
2,881,887 116,469,523 40,414 777 
2,810,489 120,097,833 42,732 822 
2,782,888 121,578,334 43,688 840 
2,786,567 123,409,672 44,287 852 
2,871,489 132,741,760 46,228 889 
2,752,619 134,713,843 48,940 941 
2,758,627 143,587,523 52,050 1,001 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. Data reflect the movement of Indian Tribal Council establishments from private industry to 


the public sector. See Notes on Current Labor Statistics. 
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25. Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages, establishment size and employment, private ownership, by 
supersector, first quarter 2003 


Size of establishments 
Industry, establishments, and 1,000 or 
employment Total Fewer than 5to9 10 to 19 20 to 49 100 to 249 | 250 to 499 | 500 to 999 a ne 
5 workers'| workers workers workers workers workers workers workers 

Total all industries? 

Establishments, first quarter... 7,933,974| 4,768,812) 1,331,834 872,241 597,662 203,030 115,598 28,856 10,454 5,487 

Employment, March ......s.cseseseeeeeseeeeeeees 105,583,548} 7,095,128] 8,810,097] 11,763,253] 18,025,655] 13,970,194| 17,299,058| 9,864,934) 7,090,739] 11 ,664,490 
Natural resources and mining 

Establishments, first quarter 124,527 72,088 23,248 14,773 9,226 2,893 1,593 501 161 44 

Employment, | MAM iaccc-ercessoesccsssceconcenas 1,526,176 110,155 153,629 198,895 275,811 198,122 241,559 171,063 108,563 68,379 
Construction 

Establishments, first quarter... 795,029 523,747 129,201 76,215 46,096 12,837 5,604 1,006 262 61 

Employment, March .......sssssssseseseseseseees 6,285,841 746,296 846,521} 1,021,722) 1,371,071 872,274 823,846 338,107 172,944 93,060 
Manufacturing 

Establishments, first quarter .........:sce 381,159 148,469 65,027 57,354 54,261 25,927 19,813 6,506 2,565 1,237 

Employment, March ......s.ccsssssseseseseseeees 14,606,928 252,443 436,028 788,581] 1,685,563) 1,815,385} 3,043,444) 2,245,183] 1,732,368) 2,607,933 
Trade, transportation, and utilities 

Establishments, first quarter 1,851,662 992,180 378,157 239,637 149,960 51,507 31,351 6,681 1,619 570 

Employment, March. ........::sssssseeeeeeseenees 24,683,356] 1,646,304} 2,514,548] 3,204,840) 4,527,709) 3,564,316) 4,661,898) 2,277,121} 1,070,141) 1,216,479 
Information 

Establishments, first quarter «0... 147,062 84,906 20,744 16,130 13,539 5,920 3,773 1,223 575 252 

Employment, March .......csssescesesseseeeeeeeees 3,208,667 112,409 138,076 220,618 416,670 410,513 576,674 418,113 399,366 516,228 
Financial activities 

Establishments, first quarter ........cesee 753,064 480,485 135,759 76,733 39,003 11,743 6,195 1,794 883 469 

Employment, March .....ccscscsesesssseseseseeeee 7,753,717 788,607 892,451} 1,017,662} 1,162,498 801,140 934,618 620,183 601,549 935,009 
Professional and business services 

Establishments, first quarter .......ccesee 1,307,697 887,875 180,458 111,532 73,599 28,471 17,856 5,153 1,919 834 

Employment, March) wisc..s.secsscesssosssssesesees 15,648,435} 1,230,208} 1,184,745} 1,501,470) 2,232,506] 1,969,466) 2,707,203) 1,762,251) 1,307,870] 1,752,716 
Education and health services 

Establishments, first quarter 720,207 338,139 164,622 103,683 65,173 24,086 17,122 3,929 1,761 1,692 

Employment; March «scissqccceccenocsencecererseese 15,680,834 629,968} 1,092,329] 1,392,099] 1,955,861} 1,679,708) 2,558,300) 1,337,188} 1,220,921] 3,814,460 
Leisure and hospitality 

Establishments, first quarter... 657,359 260,149 110,499 118,140 122,168 34,166 9,718 1,609 599 311 

Employment, March .......eccscsesseeeceeseeenee 11,731,379 411,192 744,144) 1,653,470} 3,683,448} 2,285,550} 1,372,780 $45,304 404,831 630,660 
Other services 

Establishments, first quarter... 1,057,236 851,231 116,940 56,238 24,235 §,451 2,561 454 109 17 

Employment, March .......cscsecseeseseeesereees 4,243,633} 1,037,360 761,518 740,752 703,957 371,774 376,832 150,421 71,453 29,566 

' Includes establishments that reported no workers in March 2003. NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. Data are only produced for 


first quarter. Data are preliminary. 
2 Includes data for unclassified establishments, not shown separately. 
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26. Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages, by 
metropolitan area, 2001-02 


Average annual wage2 


Metropolitan area’ 
Percent 
change, 
2001-02 


Metropolitan are ase: o.cecc.ccasce-cexcesssussnssevevsssanvnuensensesonesbeeccers 1.4 
DIO NOS Kae cssanscametecrectncsscesetewsconecooe start vexseisteracasassasascuoassenen 1.6 
Akron, OH ... 3.4 
Albany, GA ........ccsseesseeseres 3.6 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy, N 1.8 
Albuquerque, NM ............... 2.6 
Alexandria; LA: .sscs.secscatterszoconses 3.8 
Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton, PA . 3.6 
Altoonas:PA. <5 .c..c.cscstctte-npssunce 1.8 
Amarillo, TX ... wee 3.1 
ANWGROYAGES AIG ain sevseseesenscsncsceeesensurbercccuscsucuusonreteccsertuceesreecess 39,112 2.9 
ABIRSASDOG AMI oSecctscrceceeteteee vacant ccarteoe bart sane netees cee teacneoeerene 37,582 39,220 44 
ADIISIOR AL: ccc:auusucauevencce ie 26,486 27,547 4.0 
Appleton-Oshkosh-Neenah, WI! . st 32,652 33,020 aA 
Asheville, NC ........sccscessssereers ee, 28,511 28,771 9 
Athens, GA .... 28,966 29,942 3.4 
Atlanta, GA . : 40,559 41,123 1.4 
Atlantic-Cape May, F 31,268 32,201 3.0 
Auburn-Opelika, AL ..... 25,753 26,405 2.5 
Augusta-Aiken, GA-SC ve 30,626 31,743 3.6 
AUSTN-SAN MICOS, TC axccccssaseeset ttnaceite cece crestor 40,831 -3.2 
Bakersfield) CA) cccccacsstusstecsnscnsuveciadscursarscusceasentncrassoaveaverzcxecertes 30,106 3.6 
Baltimore, MD .... oe 37,495 3.3 
Bangor, ME ..........0:08 27,850 21 
Barnstable-Yarmouth, MA Ma 31,025 3.2 
Baton Rouge, LA .............5 eo 30,321 3.4 
Beaumont-Port Arthur, TX oe 31,798 2.4 
Bellingham, WA ........... Sn 27,724 2.0 
Benton Harbor, MI .... = 31,140 48 
Bergen-Passaic, NJ .. at 44,701 11 
BIWINGS MT ccscSes-racsccnceaceseceeceseysssssaeceevarotsonve edsasvusncsceecscnscuseeu 27,889 28,553 2.4 
Biloxi-Gulfport-Pascagoula, MS .......:.csccesesseseesseeesetseesesseeeneees 28,351 28,515 6 
Binghamton, NY ... 31,187 31,832 2.1 
Birmingham, AL . 34,519 35,940 41 
Bismarck, ND ..... Pa 27,116 27,993 3.2 
Bloomington, IN ........ aa 28,013 28,855 3.0 
Bloomington-Normal, ns 35,111 36,133 2.9 
Boise City, ID era 31,624 31,955 1.0 
Boston-Worcester-Lawrence-Lowell-Brockton, MA-NH 45,766 45,685 -.2 
Boulder-Longmont, CO es a 44,310 44,037 -.6 
Brazoria: TX sist ncoscsssveccccouscessenspaeeremenneeccvcccuttea eeeincnstrnrre eeanes 35,655 36,253 LUA 


Bremerton) WA cictieeceten censsrncavs eis op tneeacccscocsan cnt enaventensass 31,525 SSphilD 7A 
Brownsville-Harlingen-San Benito, TX . i 22,142 22,892 3.4 
Bryan-College Station, TX ..........00 11 
Buffalo-Niagara Falls, NY ... 2.3 
Burlington, VT ........ceeee 2.3 
Canton-Massillon, OH . 2.3 
Casper, WY ... 2.2 
Cedar Rapids, IA .. 2 
Champaign-Urbana, IL ....... ve 4.9 
Charleston-North Charleston, SC ...c.cccccescseessseesseseteeteeeeeenes 3.8 
Charleston's WMisc.2teccsbieccce snvescoscauncnanaeteesccrastsesvecuseseaacrestareede 31,530 1.9 
Charlotte-Gastonia-Rock Hill, NC-SC ae 37,267 3.1 
Charlottesville, VA ........cccccseeeeeseeee fers 32,427 28 
Chattanooga, TN-GA in 29,981 2.2 
Cheyenne, WY ......... A 27,579 4.5 
Chicago, IL ........... es 42,685 1.3 
Chico-Paradise, CA .. 26,499 2.6 
Cincinnati, OH-KY-IN «0... 36,050 3.4 
Clarksville-Hopkinsville, TN-KY . oa 25,567 5.4 
Gleveland-Lorain-Elyria; OW toi cscscsrcscsesscssceves ctocrotecseuacsivoosees 35,514 ive 
Golorado: Springs; CO) sates. css .ccoste serra ecee cece eeectrestesparers 34,391 8 
Columbia, MO 28,490 2.3 
Columbia, SC 29,904 2.7 
Columbus, GA-AL . 28,412 2.8 
Columbus, OH ...... 35,028 3.2 
Corpus Christi, TX see 29,361 27, 
Corvallis, OR 1.2... so 35,525 3.5 
Cumberland, MD-WV re 25,504 47 
Dallas; iDX, s.a.-cc-<0 si 42,706 at 
Danville VAs ecgceccrecscesnrecenceeeteteeeateri coce snus sevecstcocacepnversrs 25,465 2.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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26. Continued—Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and 
Wages, by metropolitan area, 2001-92 


Metropolitan area’ 


Average annual wage? 


Percent 
change, 
2001-02 


$32,118 


Davenport-Moline-Rock Island, IA-IL .......sscceccsserseseseeseeeeeeseeaee 
Dayton-Springfield, OH ...........2 

Daytona Beach, FL .... : 
CRN ALS cosets asus ation nar daituan sn batiqueve cers vv saeeccene eed reer 
DCR earn cine -c areata sewaas samen ons mniwavanv annkcvanqvaaravunecesceassiinivn 
Denver, CO ...... vs 
DeS MOIMGS EVAN sc satticerccaseenccccsaucss sbnetadcereevenvsrccvonsersavesteereatssi 
DOG OFIRN oon este cena cares sete de sacaeuces tu cuaachusuns dshvansvasxaveviaveninegrvones 
DENSI RL oa oc vaca ratte av at Buca caasaecansomerai dentine awancueyrrerecp naman enna 
Pe py) O, epee ep eieme es es Serene eM CE cr eee ee ere cect) 


Die AVA see cie ences et aves neccat oe cxurecans sensautous conve usvuratvinpentnye 
Duluth-Superior, MN-WI h 
Dutchess County, NY 
Eau Claire, WI 
El Paso, TX ...... 
Elkhart-Goshen, 


Elmira, NY .......... a 

EEF OOK cars ane cect nesteawcairaaan ss viuatte tahoe ae soecnitvaentoeexeeenei oes 

EGO A Sis cnc nace te ceee teen cuca arts Mesuichaseecacnarasuautnubuiirasaeounaniiy 

EGGenme-Springheld OR rcccccssesscvasveas sevesescvesavsecvsssoncruansnnavacere 29,427 
Evansville-Henderson, IN-KY. .......0..ccccrececassssecttersesssacscoseasers 4 31,977 
Fargo-Moorhead, ND-MN ..... 3 29,053 
Fayetteville, NC ....c.cseseseseeeeeeseees . 28,298 
Fayetteville-Springdale-Rogers, AR 31,090 
Flagstait, AZ“UT .ccircesecescoocecrses j 26,846 
Fit, Malieccevcsteney ; 36,507 


Florence, AL 
FWOTENCC; SC vivescrasvcccitsr 

Fort Collins-Loveland, CO 
Fort Lauderdale, FL ....... 


26,591 


FOriMYyeIs-Cape Corals ils scccrssscscscsscossonseevausuvenrencsetnnssanesacise 
Fort Pierce-Port St. Lucie, FL 
Fort Smith, AR-OK ..........5 

Fort Walton Beach, FL 
Fort Wayne, IN ....... ee 
Fort Worth-Arlington, TX 
FIESNGAGCA vss: aassezdcaees . 
Gadsden, All yk isleret testes casessuesvszce eer vors ovtvevaeyciwnlivncmpreenaahtay 
Gainesville, FL... ; 
GigIVEStON= 1OXaS! CRY DOM caciascezce Reacavsttse cvsrntpocaavvavensiveseeaikeos 31,067 


31,920 


REYNE crete sew dtm caceciastas poh dueiede ives deisnnbeivexGentyovibivaasenkixeiseeaasvitin 31,948 32,432 
Glens Falls, NY : 27,885 28,931 
Goldsboro, NC ........ 25,398 25,821 
Grand Forks, ND-MN . 24,959 25,710 
Grand Junction, CO ....cscsesesseeieeee 27,426 28,331 
Grand Rapids-Muskegon-Holland, Ml 33,431 34,214 
Great Falls, MT ... 24,211 25,035 
Greeley, CO. 30,066 31,104 
Green Bay, W 32,631 33,698 


Greensboro—Winston-Salem 31,730 32,369 
RUIN Brac chicas ctagsaivvsacternasatusasitosudvecosstesevonedapuinavnnne 29,055 
Greenville-Spartanburg-Anderson, SC 
Hagerstown, MD) sccresvessevcressncccseseesavsers 
Hamilton-Middletown, OH ............ 
Harrisburg-Lebanon-Carlisle, PA . 
PIAS OKWICT ocodesonacvonvesveviriansaxersavn 
Hattiesburg, MS ....scccssesssssresees 
Hickory-Morganton-Lenoir, NC 
FAOMOIUG, FAN cccanadsstyrees catsWoisnvsitn 
FLOUR ER AIGA cs savegras ss Menttedat cs ascinascesk Pheer Gad non inssowavvacivtentns 


Huntington-As 
Huntsville, AL ... 
Indianapolis, IN 
lowa City, IA .... 
Jackson, MI .. 
Jackson, MS . 
Jackson, TN ..... 
Jacksonville, FL .. ; 
YACKSONVING; ING: s. darcecredvecirscensacrtinausa tsascicacserninnivnonendinnsiyn 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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26. Continued—Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and 
Wages, by metropolitan area, 2001-02 


Average annual wage2 


Metropolitan area’ 
Percent 
change. 
2001-02 


Jamestown, NY ..... «| $25,913 
Janesville-Beloit, a 

Jersey City, NJ ....... 
Johnson City-Kingspo 2 
Johnstown). PAS scot ces: -ssste gress coors 
Jonesboro, AR . 
JOpIN MO} ccssstecvesenererest 
Kalamazoo-Battle Creek, MI . 
Kankakee, IL .......seeeseee " 
Kansas City, MO-KS ooo... vcnstesncuctevscnsveterusveasiserettteansrnevonttes 


Kenoshia), Wi is .c-ccsecevsteareetvsnocness soon cvundontttnuaseaovaveasacassecoads seucep 
Killeen-Temple, TX . 
Knoxville, TN ...... 
Kokomo, IN ......... 
La Crosse, WI-MN .. 
Lafayette, LA ...... 
Lafayette, IN .... 


RNS BOGGS NOSNON=S hy 
M-ONREROONO BACH wBWOOWSO 


Lake Charles, LA 1 

Lakeland-Winter H ae i 2 

Lancaster, PA ivsuscrecvceccrsroscasscsaerasstetsuntocbovstscsrcsonersusesuovseseety 31,493 2 

EANSING-E ASL LANSING Mia cenapsasnossxvnsvesescseayci(evsanesnmendsuosececenase 34,724 3.1 
Laredo WXasasccerensencerenst a 24,128 25 
Las Cruces, NM .. 7 3.9 
Las Vegas, NV-AZ .. 3.2 
Lawrence, KS ..... PAT 
Lawton, OK .......0 2.3 
Lewiston-Auburn, ME 5.0 
Lexington, KY ......... 3.7 
Lima, OH ..... a 25 
EIRCOM INE ins. Sisk, Aocteeet foanaxccuneasseteortevtetec vase grbrsunrcrvebvepeessaae 4.3 
Little Rock-North Little ROCK, AR ......ccccccccseeseeessseseeeeteeeeeeeeeee 2.5 
Longview-Marshall, TX ..... : 5 
Los Angeles-Long Beach 2.0 
Louisville, KY-IN . 2.6 
Lubbock, TX .... 3.9 
Lynchburg, VA . 2.0 
Macon, GA........ 4.2 
Madison, WI. 3.9 
Mansfield, OH a 4.5 
McAllen-Edinburg-Mission, TX ......cccssscsescsesscessetersteceeeeeees 3.9 
Medford-Ashland) | ORS te.-ssccssensccctetesat¥iys<.acnseitssasacc snes nese sii : 28,098 3.2 
Melbourne-Titusville-Palm Bay, FL . ‘ 33,913 3.4 
Memphis, TN-AR-MS. ...........20000 - 35,922 3.8 
Merced, CA ........:0 ie 26,771 5.1 
Miami’ wcscocsccvssoctetesessestecescrcseses 35,694 3.4 
Middlesex-Somerset-Hunterdon, NJ .. a 50,457 1.0 
Milwaukee-Waukesha, WI ........... me 36,523 2.5 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-WI Pe 41,722 2.1 
Missoula, MT .. 27,249 41 
Mobile, AL .... 28,742 2.2 
Modesto; CA ss ssarcsscucosocettestssasstpass tetntayantecsavanstssrssayasusupropavossne 30,769 4.0 
Monmouth-Ocean, NJ ne 37,710 1.8 
Monroe, LA ...........+. a 27,614 3.9 
Montgomery, AL . = 30,525 47 
Muncie, IN .......... 29,017 2.3 
Myrtle Beach, SC 24,672 2.7 
Naples, FL ....... 31,507 2.2 
Nashville, TN ...... 35,036 3.1 
Nassau-Suffolk, NY 40,396 1.9 
New Haven-Bridgeport-Stamford-Waterbury-Danbury, CT .... 51,170 -2.0 
Now Eondon-Norwich? (Cll c.:-c:c-.,sascestsashesesostocsssvenccervuresersnersve F 38,650 4 
New Orleans, LA .... ie 32,407 4.2 
New York, NY 57,708 -2.4 
Newark, NJ 48,781 22 
Newburgh, NY-PA .....cccscesressreessseeerees 30,920 3.7 
Norfolk-Virginia Beach-Newport News, - 30,823 3.2 
OaklantdaGA) cate. ccstcesseto-snccsct-wscataterirenitse = 46,877 21 
Ocalan Fer csssecgess = 26,628 2.4 
Odessa-Midland, TX .. fe 31,295 “ 
OkKaNGIIa CHy OWE re cpttrres sce ctecesstere torre nersecectecescseporcsrtesuucys 29,850 3.2 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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26. Continued—Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and 
Wages, by metropolitan area, 2001-02 


Average annual wage? 


Metropolitan area’ 
Percent 


change, 
2001-02 


Olympia AvewsncccucnsteiveccrtccrsesteceverdcehvnisionrePuescoennsttesextata $32,772 3.0 
Omaha, NE-IA ....... if 3.9 
Orange County, CA 2.4 
Orlando, FL ......-.+ 3.8 
Owensboro, KY . 3.3 
Panama City, FL ......sceseeeee 3.8 
Parkersburg-Marietta, WV-OH 5.8 
Pensacola; FL csccsstescvceveveres 5 
Peoria-Pekin, IL .... or 2.9 
Philadelphia;iPA-Noktsc.ststvercasstcccisvevecectvreversccrssvoxtmucvssennswrveds 2.2 
Phoenix-Mesa, AZ 1.5 
Pine Bluff, AR 41 
Pittsburgh, PA 1.7 
Pittsfield, MA .. 3.6 
Pocatello, ID .. 2.4 
Portland) ME csi ccintdersivnenss 3.0 
Portland-Vancouver, OR-WA ........ 1.0 
Providence-Warwick-Pawtucket, Rl 3.6 
PFOVO-OROM:|U Tic csseresccsntesscsvasassovxe “ 5 
[9 ooh Ge 8 ay RS 6) Be Capen SRpEe Jo ek Sete sen pmNR EEE REE nS ere 2.5 
Punta: Gor dla Rib cicceet ce etre ct wa causcsveeenscenen nevactel eawisssonaniddeaieend 2.8 
Racine: WU siete. ceccrdernn Bs 3.1 
Raleigh-Durham-Chapel Hill, NC 9 
RapidiGity, SD aevicdasescs cesses 3.6 
Reading, PA ... 3.4 
Redding, CA ... 3.0 
RENO) NY, vs ssccnccave gents sntcexsrees 1.5 
Richland-Kennewick-Pasco, WA 5.4 
Richmond-Petersburg, VA ... 2.4 
Riverside-San Bernardino, C 3.5 
FR EUOR OW AA est oo sp rtesetclas scans sta vnc saat cS aa vv uv ged anasnsaowdedananow 48 
Rochester, MN ... * 3.4 
Rochester, N'Y 1.5 
Rockford, IL ....... 2.3 
Rocky Mount, NC 4 
Sacramento, CA .......:ccceesees 36 
Saginaw-Bay City-Midland, MI 0 
Ste Glotids MN) .ccsstakdescenss 45 
St. Joseph, MO .. ro 2.8 
SPE OUSS MO HE oes sarche woe acsancunsviens taco tosaascvcvasssatevasvunnvaciastend 22 
SANA ORR wssscsansasattevansdpteus vinvasataaedtetavas donsh vcs scadevasveddydveweaespesd 3.1 
Salinas, CA v.cceseesees 23 
Salt Lake City-Ogden, UT 2.0 
San Angelo, TX ........ ri 
San Antonio, TX 22 
San Diego, CA ... 2.3 
San Francisco, C -5.1 
San Jose, CA 4.4 
San Luis Obispo-Atascadero- *: 3.1 
Santa Barbara-Santa Maria-LOMpoc, CA .......cccsceseseeseseseseseee 2.2 
Santa Cruz-Watsonville, CA .........ccscscesesessssssssesesssseeseceeeenseeres 2.0 
Santa Fe, NM ue 5.2 
Santa Rosa, CA ........... 1.0 
Sarasota-Bradenton, FL 3.5 
SAVANNAN) GAG ccrecrerativennsascivaunt 2.1 
Scranton—Wilkes-Barre—Hazleton, PA . 2.4 
Seattle-Bellevue-Everett, WA ........ 1.8 
SHAG PAY ccertivccctNvetedeenss 4.4 
Sheboygan, WI ...... 4.2 
Sherman-Denison, TX ...cccccececeseeee -1.0 
Shreveport-Bossler Ciy/LA. ccscsecssuccessadvaresssuspysvesessnsasssccieevaoy 3.3 
Sioux City, IA-NE ..........6. 2.9 
Sioux Falls, SD .. 3.5 
South Bend, IN .. 3.4 
Spokane, WA .. 2.5 
Springfield, IL .. 3.5 
Springfield, MO .. 2.4 
Springfield, MA .. 3.6 
State College, PA... i 3.2 
Steubenville-Weirton, OH-WV .....csccsescccescssssssecscsscesssccesescecas 2.3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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26. Continued—Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and 
Wages, by metropolitan area, 2001-02 


Average annual wage? 


Metropolitan area’ 
Percent 
change, 
2001-02 


Stocklon-LOdl GA rr ccsssepe ssaetnencceorsstarteoncnt vo sicc eter eeaeeeae toes 
Sumter, SC ........ 
Syracuse, NY. 
Tacoma, WA ...... 
Tallahassee; FU vaincvcssccsacccescsevastioncen, 
Tampa-St. Petersburg-Clearwater, FL . 
Terre Haute. tN ic ccancoceecectpetssecneascy 
Texarkana, TX-Texarkana, AR .. 
‘Toledo, OF Sea easntetocss 
Topeka KS vikccsccvesscsces cesescvensevestonaeaess 


Trenton, NJ . 


Tuscaloosa, AL .. 
TING TX eecssseeces 
Utica-Rome, NY .......... 

Vallejo-Fairfield-Napa, CA 
Ventura, CA ...ccccnncosoess 
WACO) AEH rrmserb ret cope ere 533 
Vineland-Millville-Bridgeton, Nu ....ccsescccessscsesssssestseeseestessenees 


AHNANH0N OORANARANO 


NOORODD DHOHM=NORO NYORADONDMON HMW=OMRHHD=HKR OMDONOOOWN 


Visalla-Tulare-Portervill; GA: c.c.ceussscsssssssvcssciversessoensstesorccvseant 
WACO, EX cesscaravsccescaxctxoneincnsaten 
Washington, DC-MD-VA-WV .. 
Waterloo-Cedar Falls, IA .... 
WaAUS@US Wo. cccsvescsscchaswsarpnrsseane 
West Palm Beach-Boca Raton, FL 
Wheeling, WV-OH 
Wichita, KS .... 

Wichita Falls, TX ... ae 
WilliaMSPOntyPA! srescsscesatescsessss necechasstiniasresncueamtvamnabneupseersns end 


O+44=0N=NH w 


Wilmington-Newark, DE-MD ............:sscssesccssssssseseesssssssneseneee 
Wilmington, NC .......ee Bt 
Yakima, WA ... 
Yolo, CA ..... 
NOMGIP A acrticrcecscncones: 

Youngstown-Warren, OH 
Yuba City, CA «0... + 
VOQITI AZ fessises ceacenconwnaautentanosnenananttesbnmultian chan certanknesRENnIReN Srp nS 


AQU@OIIAR Ric: cccacassusrsstcesesecsuncvuceasencrepaguneecsreneneepeuaeecar’ pervert 


Arecibo, PR ... 
Caguas, PR ... 


RANDTDHD PAONM, O10 


1 Includes data for Metropolitan Statistical Areas (MSA) and Primary Metropolitan Statistical Areas 
(PMSA) as defined by OMB Bulletin No. 99-04. In the New England areas, the New England County 
Metropolitan Area (NECMA) definitions were used. 


2 Each year’s total is based on the MSA definition for the specific year. Annual changes include 
differences resulting from changes in MSA definitions. 


3 Totals do not include the six MSAs within Puerto Rico. 


NOTE: Includes workers covered by Unemployment Insurance (Ul) and Unemployment Compensation 
for Federal Employees (UCFE) programs. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


27. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 
Employment status 1993 1994' 1995 1996 1997' 1998" 1999' 2000' 2001 2002 2003 


= 1 I = _ +— 
Civilian noninstitutional population........... 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 212,577 215,092 217,570 221,168 
Civilian labor force........sesceesseseeeereeeeed 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 142,583 143,734 144,863 146,510 
Labor force participation rate... 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 66.8 66.6 66.2 
Employed: cccetrerscrsccoceeressscen 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 136,891 136,933 136,485 137,736 
Employment-population ratio......... 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.4 63.7 62.7 62.3 
Unemployed............ 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,692 6,801 8,378 8,774 
Unemployment rate.. 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 45 4.2 4.0 4.7 5.8 6.0 

Not in the labor force....... : 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,836 67,547 68,385 69,994 71,359 72,707 74,658 


' Not strictly comparable with prior years. 


28. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


[In thousands] 
industry 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 
~~ + —> tT 
Total private EMPlOyMENt........c.ceeceeeeeeeeeeed 91,855 95,016 97,866 100,169 103,113 106,021 108,686 110,996 110,707 108,828 108,356 
Total nonfarm employMent...........:..sseeree 110,844 114,291 117,298 119,708 122,770 125,930 128,993 131,785 131,826 130,341 129,931 
GOOUS-GlOGUCING ieccsrcas-deuxacsarsrienavenesesens 22,219 22,774 23,156 23,410 23,886 24,354 24,465 24,649 23,873 22,557 21,817 
Natural resources and mining.. Be 666 659 641 637 654 645 598 599 606 583 $71 
GOrStrUCHOMicetetecasssivanter cantetesvorsyaeeeaash 4,779 5,095 5,274 5,536 5,813 6,149 6,545 6,787 6,826 6,716 6,722 
MANU ACIIING: vs ccssosssavcencsssssrrbscconscosensy 16,744 17,021 17,241 17,237 17,419 17,560 17,322 17,263 16,441 15,259 14,525 
Private SCrvice-ProvidiNg.......s.sesseeeseseees 69,636 72,242 74,710 76,759 79,227 81,667 84,221 86,346 86,834 86,271 86,538 
Trade, transportation, and utilities.......... 22,378 23,128 23,834 24,239 24,700 25,186 25,771 26,225 25,983 25,497 25,275 
Wholesale trade... on 5,093.2 5,247.3 5,433.1 5,522.0 5,663.9 5,795.2 5,892.5 §,933.2 5,772.7 5,652.3 5,605.6 
Retail trade... ited 


13,020.5}  13,490.8; 13,896.7) 14,142.5) 14,388.9| 14,609.3) 14,970.1 15,279.8 15,238.6 15,025.1 14,911.5 


Transportation and warehousing. 3,553.8 3,701.0 3,837.8 3,935.3 4,026.5 4,168.0 4,300.3 4,410.3 4,372.0 4,223.6 4,176.7 


MOS cic coats stsseccatansasiateacey enna race cen 710.7 689.3 666.2 639.6 620.9 613.4 608.5 601.3 599.4 596.2 580.8 
NE OUNBUON ca isvarcrenicdrncpecieintccenl 2,668 2,738 2,843 2,940 3,084 3,218 3,419 3,631 3,629 3,395 3,198 
Financial activities ban 6,709 6,867 6,827 6,969 7,178 7,462 7,648 7,687 7,807 7,847 7,974 
Professional and business services..... 11,495 12,174 12,844 13,462 14,335 15,147 15,957 16,666 16,476 15,976 15,997 
Education and health services............ 12,303 12,807 13,289 13,683 14,087 14,446 14,798 15,109 15,645 16,199 16,577 
Leisure and hospitality..........ccccseeeeeee 9,732 10,100 10,501 10,777 11,018 11,232 11,543 11,862 12,036 11,986 12,125 
TART VICME uss vsritincausky anederkadecuaney 4,350 4,428 4,572 4,690 4,825 4,976 5,087 5,168 5,258 §,372 5,393 


GOVertioMiscctartrestaaciicarisaseeinluinnaties, 18,989 


19,275 19,432 


19,539 19,664 19,909 20,307 20,790 21,118 21,513 
NoTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrrial Classification (SIC) 
system, NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with Sic-based data. See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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29. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1993 1994 1995 1996 |_1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 
Private sector: 
Average Weekly NOUTS...........sssssssssesssseseseseccssscscnsecs 34.3 34.5 34.3 34.3 34.5 34.5 34.3 34.3 34.0 33.9 33.7 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).......cceseseseseeeeed 11.03 11.32 11.64 12.03 12.49 13.00 13.47 14.00 14.53 14.95 15.35 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).......scccseseseseeee 378.40} 390.73} 399.53) 412.74) 431.25) 448.04) 462.49) 480.41 493.20) 506.07} 517.36 
Goods-producing: 
Average Weekly NOUurS......s.0s:eseasensorsecesecersscsssovenere 40.6 41.1 40.8 40.8 414 40.8 40.8 40.7 39.9 39.9 39.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). aD 12.28 12.63 12.96 13.38 13.82 14.23 14.71 15.27 15.78 16.33 16.80 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 498.82) 519.58} 528.62) 546.48} 568.43) 580.99} 599.99) 621.86] 630.04) 651.61 669.23 
Natural resources and mining 
Average weekly NOULS........s.sccsssssssssscosscssssessecevee 44.9 45.3 45.3 46.0 46.2 44.9 44.2 44.4 44.6 43.2 43.6 


Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 
Construction: 


14.12 14.41 14.78 15.10 15.57 16.20 16.33 16.55 17.00 17.19 17.58 
634.77) 653.14} 670.32} 695.07; 720.11 727.28} 721.74) 734.92} 757.92) 741.97) 766.83 


AVElAge WECKIY NOUS... .csevscoressssssssactciecsasecncsscess 38.4 38.8 38.8 38.9 38.9 38.8 39.0 39.2 38.7 38.4 38.4 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 14.04 14.38 14.73 15.11 15.67 16.23 16.80 17.48 18.00 18.52 18.95 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... | 539.81} 558.53; 571.57) 588.48) 609.48} 629.75] 655.11/ 685.78] 695.89| 711.82) 727.11 
Manufacturing: 

Average weekly NOUrsiti-cc-s-.cstucteesevesececessnscrerercrsd 441 41.7 41.3 41.3 41.7 41.4 41.4 41.3 40.3 40.5 40.4 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).... 4 11.70 12.04 12.34 12.75 13.14 13.45 13.85 14.32 14.76 15.29 15.74 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 480.80) 502.12} 509.26) 526.55) 548.22) 557.12} 573.17| 590.65} 595.19] 618.75} 636.07 


Private service-providing: 


Average weekly NOurS..........ssssssssssscssceresesreeeares 32.5 32.7 32.6 32.6 32.8 32.8 32.7 32.7 32.5 32.5 32.4 


Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 10.60 10.87 11.19 11.57 12.05 12.59 13.07 13.60 14.16 14.56 14.96 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 345.03} 354.97) 364.14) 376.72! 394.77| 412.78 427.30! 445.00} 460.32} 472.88] 484.00 
Trade, transportation, and utilities: 

Average weekly NOurs.........ecsecsssscsssssescesssserseeneess 34.1 34.3 34.1 34.1 34.3 34.2 33.9 33.8 33.5 33.6 33.6 


10.55 10.80 11.10 11.46 11.90 12.39 12.82 13.31 13.70 14.02 14.34 
359.33) 370.38) 378.79) 390.64) 407.57) 423.30) 434.31 449.88) 459.53) 471.27; 481.10 


Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 
Wholesale trade: 


Average weekly NOUIS..........ssecssecsssecsscecsseeeesee 38.5 38.8 38.6 38.6 38.8 38.6 38.6 38.8 38.4 38.0 37.8 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)........ed 12.57 12.93 13.34 13.80 14.41 15.07 15.62 16.28 16.77 16.98 17.36 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 484.46; 501.17} 515.14) 533.29) 559.39) 582.21 602.77; 631.40) 643.45| 644.38) 657.12 
Retail trade: 

Average Weekly NOUIS..........cssessssssssssssesssonsenes 30.7 30.9 30.8 30.7 30.9 30.9 30.8 30.7 30.7 30.9 30.9 


8.36 8.61 8.85 9.21 9.59 10.05 10.45 10.86 11.29 11.67 11.90 
484.46) 501.17; 515.14) 533.29) 559.39) 582.21 602.77; 631.40} 643.45) 644.38) 657.12 


Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 
Transportation and warehousing: 


Average Weekly NOUFS.......sccececetsesessesesseesseeseees 38.9 39.5 38.9 39.1 39.4 38.7 37.6 37.4 36.7 36.8 36.8 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).........:.0 12.71 12.84 13.18 13.45 13.78 14.12 14.55 15.05 15.33 15.76 16.25 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 494.36} 507.27} 513.37} 525.60) 542.55) 546.86} 547.97} 562.31 562.70} 579.75) 597.79 
Utilities: 

Average Weekly NOUFS.........ccescesseceseeseeeeeeeeeeees 42.1 42.3 42.3 42.0 42.0 42.0 42.0 42.0 41.4 40.9 41.1 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 17.95 18.66 19.19 19.78 20.59 21.48 22.03 22.75 23.58 23.96 24.76 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).........:0+-+4 756.35} 789.98} 811.52] 830.74} 865.26) 902.94; 924.59) 955.66] 977.18] 979.09} 1,016.94 
Information: 

Average Weekly NOUIS.......:.ceccsesetsssessescneeeessees 36.0 36.0 36.0 36.4 36.3 36.6 36.7 36.8 36.9 36.5 36.2 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)............+6+ J 14.86 15.32 15.68 16.30 17.14 17.67 18.40 19.07 19.80 20.20 21.01 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............2++ 535.25} 551.28} 564.98] 592.68; 622.40) 646.52! 675.32} 700.89} 731.11) 738.17) 761.13 
Financial activities: 

Average Weekly NOULS.....:cescssssesesesssessseseeseeeees 35.5 35.5 35.5 35.5 35.7 36.0 35.8 35.9 35.8 35.6 35.5 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)........:.:++ J 11.36 11.82 12.28 12.71 13.22 13.93 14.47 14.98 15.59 16.17 17.13 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).............++ 403.02} 419.20} 436.12} 451.49; 472.37; 500.95} 517.57} 537.37} 558.02) 575.51) 608.87 
Professional and business services: 


Average Weekly NOUFS.........cseseseeseteesenenseeenenes 34.0 34.1 34.0 34.1 34.3 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.2 34.2 34.1 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 11.96 12.15 12.53 13.00 13.57 14.27 14.85 15.52 16.33 16.81 17.20 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).............+0++ 406.20} 414.16] 426.44) 442.81 465.51 490.00) 510.99; 535.07) 557.84) 574.66) 586.68 
Education and health services: 

Average Weekly NOUIS.......ssssssscesesseesseseeseneees 32.0 32.0 32.0 31.9 32.2 32.2 32.1 32.2 32.3 32.4 32.3 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).........0+4 11.21 11.50 11.80 an TE 12.56 13.00 13.44 13.95 14.64 15.21 15.64 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).............0++ 359.08} 368.14) 377.73) 388.27) 404.65) 418.82) 431.35) 449.29) 473.39) 492.74) 505.76 
Leisure and hospitality: 

Average weekly NOUrS..........sssssee sett 25.9 26.0 25.9 25.9 26.0 26.2 26.1 26.1 25.8 25.8 25.6 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).... oe 6.32 6.46 6.62 6.82 7.13 7.48 7.76 8.11 8.35 8.58 8.76 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 163.45| 168.00} 171.43} 176.48; 185.81 195.82] 202.87| 211.79} 215.19} 221.26) 224.25 
Other services: 

Average WeeKIY NOUSS.......scscsesseseereseeeetseeneeees 32.6 32.7 32.6 32.5 32.7 32.6 32.5 32.5 32.3 32.0 31.4 


9.90 10.18 10.51 10.85 11.29 11.79 12.26 12.73 13.27 13.72 13.84 
342.36} 352.62! 368.63) 384.25) 398.77) 413.41) 428.64) 439.76) 434.49 


Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification 
(SIC) system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with SIC-based data. 
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Current Labor Statistics; Compensation & Industrial Relations 


30. Employment Cost Index, compensation, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2002 2003 2004 Percent change 
3 months | 12 months 
Series Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. Mar. satan andad 
Mar. 2004 
al ale penne 
Civilian workers eRe ec avencaeetteandteeriuens ivaneesteheecuaciedmraswen teed 158.4 159.9 161.3 162.2 164.5 165.8 167.6 168.4 170.7 1.4 3.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrkeYS........scscsccsssssssssseceseecsesssscseessssasnsnseaners 160.5} 162.1 163.5| 164.3] 166.7} 167.9) 169.9} 170.7) 172.7 1,2 3.6 
Professional specialty and technical............+ 158.5 159.3 161.4 162.4 164.1 165.0 167.0 168.0 170.2 133) 3.7 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial...... 163.7 165.6 166.3; 166.7) 171.1 172.0 174.0 174.9 175.8 5 27 
Administrative support, including clerical. 162.0 163.3 164.9 166.1 168.3 170.0 171.7 172.5 175.3 1.6 4.2 

Blue-Collar WOrkers........ccesceceeceseeerseeeeteenees 153.7) 155.1 156.4| 157.5} 159.8; 161.4) 162.9); 163.7) 166.9 2.0 4.4 

S@rvice OCCUPATIONS. ........ceesessessessecseersessssecersessensscseeesenseeel 158.4 159.4 161.3 162.2 164.1 165.0 166.8 167.9 169.7 4.4 3.4 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOdS-PrOGUCING......ccssescccsssceseercessenceeneensssrsteeneesessneaneenses 156.3 157.7 158.7 169.2 163.1 164.6 165.8 166.8 170.4 2.3 4.5 
Manufacturing... 156.6 158.1 159.1 160.5 164.0 165.4 166.5 167.1 171.7 2.8 47 

Service-producing... 159.1 160.7 162.2 162.8) 165.0 166.2 168.2 169.1 170.8 1.0 35 
Services... 160.2 161.1 163.2 163.9 165.3 166.3 168.5 169.5 171.2 1.0 3.6 

Health S@rViCeS.......0:secscssssosssvesserssccsssenscrssonresscossseneeseuse 160.5 161.8 163.1 164.5 166.4 167.6 169.3 170.7 173.0 1.3 4.0 
HHOSPIIALS.......2ccceecesesscrssssesssnoscnnscosesrenssessnessesesssssensonsooes 162.3 163.8 165.7 167.6 169.9 170.8 173.1 174.8 176.8 1.1 41 
Educational SCrviCeS........ccssescerseerseeseetcsecenssesecssseres 157.1 157.4 161.6 162.8 163.6 164.2 166.9 167.6 168.5 a) 3.0 
Public administration® hee. AGP RRR tT Ya re Se oA 156.5 157.5 160.2 161.7 163.4 164.3 167.3 168.1 170.1 me 41 
NGI SAMUFA CHUL atievnesseccucvsdersvvoncvecassonstvariaeraccusssalfuneh vat 158.7 160.2 161.7| 162.4; 164.5} 165.8 167.8; 168.6 170.4 4.4 3.6 
Private Industry WOFKELS.............:ccssescseeeseeessestseeeseeeed 158.9] 160.7| 161.6} 162.3] 165.0/ 166.4) 168.1) 168.8) 171.4 1.5 3.9 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS..........s.sssseseeeseecserensesesseeeees 159.0} 160.5} 161.6) 162.4) 165.1 166.6; 168.1 169.0} 171.6 15 3.9 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-Collar WOrKEeIS........ssssscsccrsssssseseeesssensencacssssessnnersaseae 161.9] 163.8); 164.6) 165.2; 168.1 169.4) 171.2} 172.0} 174.2 1.3 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations | 162.8} 164.3| 165.3) 165.9} 169.1 170.4) 172.1 173.0] 175.3 1.3 3.7 
Professional specialty and technical occupations............ 161.5} 162.5 163.6 164.4 166.5} 167.7 169.4 170.5 173.4 1.7 44 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..| 164.4| 166.6} 167.0} 167.2; 172.1 173.1 175.0} 175.9) 176.8 5 2.7 
SAIOS OCCUDAUONS ie caens x aan oxcceascncsronnccsusersuraneterexeetucievedes 157.7} 161.6] 161.6} 161.9] 163.5} 165.1) 167.2} 167.1 169.2 1.3 3.5 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...) 162.8] 164.2} 165.6) 166.7; 169.0} 170.9) 172.3) 173.2) 176.1 1.7 4.2 
BIO-CONAT WOTKEIS: ccecunessrcrccscnncusaccceccyeneeynaccenssseesenaasnaxs 153.6} 155.1 156.3} 157.3} 159.7} 161.4; 162.8) 163.6 166.9 2.0 45 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations. 153.7] 155.7 156.9} 157.8} 160.0 162.0) 163.1 164.2 167.1 1.8 4.4 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 153.6} 154.7). 155.4) 156.7} 159.9) 161.1 162.6) 163.2) 168.7 3.4 5.5 
Transportation and material moving occupations.........., 148.7} 149.6} 151.0) 151.8) 153.2) 155.1 156.7; 156.9) 158.5 1.0 3.5 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers....). 158.7 159.9 161.4 162.9 164.9 166.8; 168.6 169.5} 171.7 b | 41 
SOrViCG OCCUPATIONS. 4.204022. .ccusnsssceececoovensvcnsvoesecoseuvtersasasn 156.4) 157.4) 159.0} 159.8) 161.7) 162.6] 163.8; 164.3} 166.9 1.2 3.2 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations* SrraneerVaatrts: 157.1 158.7; 159.7} 160.5} 162.6) 164.1 165.7} 166.6) 169.3 1.6 41 
Workers, by industry division: 
KAOOOS PIOCU CHG ac sscbadesescavtusasccnvsbesscacnigsvccdaxesesssncneastsenas 156.2 157.6 158.6 160.1 163.0 164.5 165.7 166.5 170.3 2.3 4.5 
Excluding sales occupations. . 155.5} 156.9} 157.9) 159.2} 162.4) 163.8] 165.0} 165.9} 169.8 2.4 4.6 
White-collar OCCUPAtIONS.........sssssecesssereerseseereeteeeneees 160.1 161.9 162.9 164.3 167.8 169.2 170.1 170.5 173.5 1.8 3.4 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS.......cccssseesrsesesereeeseseeeneees 158.4) 160.2} 161.1) 162.3) 166.3) 167.5} 168.5) 169.2; 172.2 1.8 3.5 
Blue-collar occupations. .| 163.6} 154.8] 155.9) 157.3} 159.9) 161.5} 162.9) 163.9} 168.1 2.6 §.1 
SGONISIUCHOMN praacresrcvddcceanuaciaectarsaaicadaaninssncsxvesveteheestyih anes 154.1 155.2 156.3 157.9 159.1 161.1 162.3 163.3 164.6 8 3.5 
ILL EACHLIFAIYC) Ss crenata vhosts axed seaunessceversioncasvuassih axe) GniPaMNtan<ts 156.6) 158.1) 159.1) 160.5) 164.0) 165.4) 166.5) 167.1 171.7 2.8 47 
White-collar occupations....... 159.1 161.1 162.2} 163.3) 167.1 168.7; 169.5} 169.6; 173.2 2.1 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations. 156.7} 158.6} 159.6) 160.7); 165.1 166.4) 167.4; 167.8) 171.3 241 3.8 
Blue-collar occupations......... 154.6 155.8 156.7 158.3 161.6 162.8 164.1 165.1 170.4 3.2 5.4 
DUrADIBS, ,<.sesrsnsasceressxss -| 156.9} 158.3) 158.9) 160.6) 164.4) 165.5} 166.6) 167.3) 172.4 3.0 4.9 
INOMOULEDIOS scm ohaststnniiuarsisas 7K Oia ise er | 166.0) 157.5) 159.2; 160.3) 163.1 164.9) 166.0| 166.6) 170.4 2.3 4.5 
SSVI CEPT OMU CH Girassasrasacsrnsdericatavenevansxalsrssnastivasenapnreedtetee 159.9) 161.8) 162.7) 163.1} 165.6] 167.0) 168.8) 169.7) 171.6 cs) 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations. -| 160.9] 162.4] 163.5} 164.0; 166.6} 168.0] 169.7} 170.6} 172.5 VW 3.5 
White-collar OCCUPAtIONS........ccscsssesssscssesesssseeeccssenssenses 162.1 164.0} 164.7) 165.1 167.9} 169.2). 171.2} 172.0) 1744 gs 3.7 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS..........cseceseseseseeesenreeseenes , 164.1 165.6} 166.5) 167.0} 169.9) 171.3) 173.1 174.2} 176.2 11 3.7 
Blue-collar occupations........ 153.2} 155.2} 156.6) 156.9) 158.7} 160.8); 162.2; 162.6) 164.1 9 3.4 
Service OCCUPALIONS......ccccseserserseseseereneees 155.9 157.0 158.5 159.3 161.1 162.0 163.2 164.3 166.1 11 3.1 
Transportation and public utilities... 157.3| 158.9) 160.8} 161.7; 163.2; 165.4; 166.5} 167.0/ 169.8 1.7 4.0 
Transportation avatdcuddessuideaian ibs 152.5} 153.9) 155.4) 156.1 157.8} 158.9} 159.4) 159.6] 162.0 1.5 27 
Public utilities... 163.9} 165.5} 168.2) 169.2) 170.5} 174.2} 176.4; 177.0| 180.4 1.9 5.8 
Communications iucasasiiveteeverys 166.0} 166.1 169.0} 170.1 171.3) 175.5} 178.4) 179.0} 182.2 1.8 6.4 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services. 161.3} 164.8} 167.2) 168.1 169.5} 172.6) 173.8) 174.6) 178.2 2A 54 
Wholesale and retail trade............ 156.5} 159.5} 159.6) 159.7] 161.3} 162.5} 164.3} 165.0} 166.3 ‘8 3.4 
Excluding sales occupations. 157.5| 160.0} 160.3) 160.4; 161.8] 162.7/ 165.0} 165.9) 167.4 9 3.5 
Wholesale trade......ssssessessssses 161.9] 166.3} 165.9} 166.7) 169.5} 171.3! 172.0} 172.0] 173.8 1.0 25 
Excluding sales occupations. 162.3) 164.4) 166.1; 167.2) 168.4) 169.9] 171.2} 171.3] 173.7 1.4 3.1 
Retail trade.......secssssesesecsssecneens 153.5} 155.6] 156.0} 155.8; 156.6} 157.4) 159.9] 161.0) 162.1 7 3.5 
General Merchandise Stores........scssseeseeeeseseeseseereed 152.4) 154.2) 156.1 155.1 156.4; 159.2} 161.2) 165.6) 165.8 1 6.0 
ROG BRORGS zs cerercnttineresecanoivererananercqresumitinn nantes 152.9 154.5} 156.3) 156.3] 157.5) 158.6 159.3} 160.3 162.1| el 2.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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30. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation, | by occupation and industry group 


(June 1989 = 100] 


SO 


2002 2003 2004 Percent change 
Series Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. 2 moras. 2 morne 
ended ended 
Mar. 2004 
Finance, insurance, and real estate..........ccccccceeseeseseed 165.2 167.3 168.0 168.5 176.7 178.3 180.2 180.9 182.5 0.9 3.3 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........cccseseseececeeeeseeceees 169.8 171.3 172.1 W734 182.0 184.0} 1,853.0 186.1 186.6 3 2.5 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 182.1 184.2} 184.6! 185.3) 204.3) 206.3) 207.6) 209.0| 207.2 -9 1.4 
Insurance 164.0/ 166.1 167.1 167.9] 172.1 173.9] 175.1 176.2| 177.8 9 3.3 
SOMVICES LE. .ccosssscccossnsscnseswees 162.6) 163.7; 164.9} 165.4) 167.1 168.4; 170.4) 171.4) 173.5 1.2 3.8 
Business services 166.3} 166.6} 167.2 167.5) 168.5) 169.2) 171.9) 172.6) 174.8 1.3) 3.7 
Health services 160.6] 162.0 163.2 164.4) 166.5) 167.9) 169.4) 170.8] 173.3 5 41 
Hospitals............. 162.8; 164.5} 166.2 168.1 170.8) 171.9) 173.9} 175.9] 178.1 1.3 4.3 
Educational Services.........::ssscessesseseeeee 168.5} 169.0} 173.5) 175.2] 176.3} 177.1 180.2 181.3) 183.1 1.0 3.9 
Colleges and universities..............:. ccsesceessesseeseeserees 168.1 168.4 172.0 173.7 174.5 175.4 178.4 179.4 181.2 1.0 3.8 
Nonmanufacturing!:-.-:.-c.sscuisasses-sosssversrcensnsesseouaptrenetocecss 159.3 161.1 162.0 162.5 164.9 166.4 168.1 169.0 170.9 eit 3.6 
White-collar workers....... 162.2) 164.1 164.8} 165.3! 168.0 169.3) 171.2) 172.7 174.1 1:2 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations. «| 164.2 165.7 166.6 167.1 170.0 171.4 173.2 174.2 176.2 11 3.6 
Blue-collarioccupations.<vetitecceccecscevsectecesectonciscecesscvaces 152.2 154.0 155.4 155.9 157.5 159.7 161.1 161.7 163.4 a 3.7 
SOLVICE OCCUPAUONS:. hase, cr rerevennseetcecnesvacsscacsvartecssercl | 105.9 156.9 158.4 159.2 161.1 162.0 163.2 162.4 166.0 ai 3.0 
State and local government WOrkETS..........sssesecsseceeeeeeseees 156.1 156.7 160.1 161.5 162.6 163.2 165.9 166.8 168.0 Pf 3.3 
Workers, by occupational group: 

Wihite-Collar WOrKOlS scisccscciccgaresousetssscceocascenbssecsrovesapeceresspacs 155.2} 155.7} 159.3} 160.7) 161.7) 162.2) 164.9] 165.7} 166.8 aT 3.2 
Professional specialty and technical...... | 153:6] 15411 158.1 159.4; 160.2 160.8 163.4; 164.1 165.1 6 3.1 
Executive, administrative, and managerial...................4 159.5 159.6 162.3 163.8 165.3 165.7 168.0 169.1 170.1 6 2.9 
Administrative support, including clerical..............:0004 156.9 158.0 161.0 162.4 163.8 164.4 167.9 168.5 170.4 a Fea 4.0 

Blue-Collar WOrK@IS: c2.c0ss0cvsecsvvccv-aconscassenivancisoasacessoasesvossenl 154.0 154.7 158.4 159.8 161.3 161.7 163.6 165.2 166.7 9 3.3 

Workers, by industry division: 

Services 155.5] 155.9} 159.7) 160.9! 161.8; 162.3) 164.9) 165.7/ 166.5 Ae) 2.9 
Services excluding SCHOOISS eee ee ee eee 157.9 158.7 161.0 162.8 164.0 164.2 166.8 168.2 169.4 ht 3.3 
FIG ALIAS QIWICES Hecssscaccssctnercovscazceucceanensounssoncecenevesscaussexs 160.4] 161.4; 163.5) 165.5) 166.4' 166.7} 169.5) 171.0 172.2 6 3.5 
Hospitals............ | 160.7] 161.8] 164.1 166.2 167.0] 167.3) 170.3) 171.4) 172.4 6 3.2 
EGGCational SCIViC@S) <ccesssisccsctace-tassvnccraccssessurstzesaycareot 154.8 155.1 159.2 160.3 161.1 161.7 164.3 165.0 165.7 4 2.9 

SOC PMNS psi tacasesakcninsscCessuscssecanaicuserataeaxatiacceb ries eazeuhpn eva 155.1 155.4 159.6 160.7 161.4 162.0 164.7 165.3 166.0 4 2.9 
Elementary and S@CONdALY...........:.eccseesseeeeseessenees 153.4] 153.6} 157.7} 158.8) 159.4) 160.0 163.0) 163.7; 164.4 4 Ot 
Colleges and universities 160.0} 160.4; 164.7; 165.8; 167.0 167.5} 169.2 170.0 170.7 4 2.2 
Public administration® 156.5 157.9} 160.2 161.7] 163.4; 164.3) 167.3} 168.1 170.1 Wee 41 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 


wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


° Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 
* This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 


Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


5 Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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31. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2002 2003 2004 Percent change 
: = ‘ie aa 

3 months | 12 months 

ries 
ae Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. ended ended 
Mar. 2004 

Civillan. workers eee eee are eer 154.8} 156.1 157.2| 157.8} 159.3; 160.3] 161.8; 162.3] 163.3 0.6 2.5 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-Collar WOrkGIS......c.ccseccessorssrsssssovctotdasssscesccsetvvarereecs 157.0| 158.4) 159.6} 160.1 161.9} 162.9} 164.5) 165.1 166.1 6 2.6 
Professional specialty and teChnical.......cesseeseeererereeees 155.6] 156.2; 158.0) 158.6] 159.3} 160.1 161.8) 162.5) 163.8 8 2.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial.........004 160.7) 162.6] 163.5) 163.8 167.9| 169.0/ 170.5} 171.2) 171.4 | 2.1 
Administrative support, including clerical... = 158.4) 159.6 160.6 161.8) 163.1 164.3 164.9 166.3 8 2.8 

Blue-Collar WOrKEYS......2cesscecsessesvnsorossusscessnsecsseasenonsencooeered 151.0) 151.9] 152.6; 153.8] 154.8] 155.8) 156.3] 157.3 6 2.3 

Service occupations 155.1 56.2} 156.9} 158.0} 158.7) 159.8} 160.6) 161.2 4 2.0 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOdS-DrOGUCING......-ccrersceeescssoncssnesestsnensssesssenedescorsnevsveunees 151.8] 153.1 153.9) 1155-1 156.3] 157.5} 158.3) 160.6] 159.9 8 2.3 
Manufacturing... 153.1 154.5} 155.4] 156.5} 158.0) 159.0} 159.7) 160.1 161.3 Fs Oat 
S@rviC-PrOdUCiNG.........sscssescsscsscseesrecensescersncnsceeeesnsnetseense 155.9] 157.2| 156.4/ 158.8) 160.5) 161.4 163.0! 163.6) 164.6 6 2.6 
Services... 158.1 158.8} 160.7} 161.1 161.9) 162.8) 164.7; 165.4) 166.5 ahh 2.8 
Health services... 157.3) 158.5) 159.6] 160.9) 162.0) 163.2} 164.7; 165.9) 167.7 14 3.5 
FHOSDitell Sintnspecereceese cucesestenstcn-ssoxenssneseatevasetessencesercassnans 157.2| 158.6) 160.3) 162.2) 163.5) 164.4) 166.3; 167.7} 169.0 8 3.4 
EGUuCAationall SOMVICES:....ccsccecersarevessncacsvosnsanstvqueerecsrsecsers 155.3} 155.6] 159.3} 160.1 160.4, 160.7) 162.7) 163.2} 163.6 a 2.0 
Public administration?....ccccccccsssssessssssssesesesesssssseeeessennens 152.5} 153.4] 154.8] 155.8| 157.2} 158.0; 159.4; 160.0) 161.1 FT § 25 

IN Covphantctptl ge er UU ale lieseseorereerereescon eu rreeeo Lato cecroceerencoececeea ee 155.0) 156.4) 157.5} 158.0) 159.6} 160.5) 162.1 162.7; 163.7 6 2.6 

Private industry WOrKEIS...............csceereseeeereenneneeeen ened 154.7) 156.3 157.0 157.5} 159.3) 160.4 161.7 162.3 163.4 ef, 2.6 
Excluding SaleS OCCUPALIONS........c.scseeseeeetteeeereeteteeseneens 154.9 156.1 157.0 157.9 159.4 160.5}. 161.7; 162.4 163.5 ag; 2.6 
Workers, by occupational group: 
WRItO=CON Al WOLKOISscvexsssscesecrsnsieeccasevectnonsatvesssusnencdarscasiyn 157.7, 159.4; 160.0} 160.4) 162.6) 163.8) 165.3) 165.9) 167.1 Ef 2.8 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ........:.-seenseeeees | 158.6} 160.0} 169.8} 160.8) 163.6} 164.8; 166.2! 167.0) 168.1 a 2.8 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 156.7 157.4 158.2 158.5} 159.5 160.5; 162.1 163.0 164.7 1.0 3.3 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 161.3] 163.6 164.3 164.5| 169.1 170.3} 171.8 172.5 172.7 af 2.1 
Sales OCOUPAUOMSice avs avssersctin-sbtovinarisvexcconemnusreas sacl mE OOLO 157.0 156.9; 156.8 158.1 159.3 161.6 161.1 162.6 9 2.8 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...) 158.2 159.2 160.3) 161.3) 162.6 164.0 165.1 165.7 167.2| 9 2.8 
BIGO-CONAC WONKCNS i. <carssescncrsyseecee-nesctenesernecavesovetndusaatanouenl 149.6} 150.9} 151.7) 152.4) 153.6) 154.6) 155.6) 156.1 157.2 = i 2.3 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations.......} 149.2 151.0 151.8 152.3 153.4 154.7 155.5 156.2 157.1 6 2.4 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 150.5 151.6 152.0 153.2 154.7 155.3 156.8 156.9; 158.6 11 25 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 144.8] 145.2} 146.3) 146.9) 147.8; 149.0) 149.8) 149.8) 150.4 4 1.8 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...., 154.2 155.1 156.0 157.2 158.4 159.0 159.9 160.6 161.8 af 2.1 
SEnViCROCCUDANONS ..cn.snsnceueseesdascserstvevessbarceaiscenmousen(  hOekO 152.8 153.9 154.4) 155.5 156.1 157.1 157.8) 158.4) 4 1.9 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations? Sas sranennstaaihe 152.7 154.0 154.7 155.2 156.4 157.4 158.8} 159.4 160.7 8 27 
Workers, by industry division: 
GO GAS: OL GACH AG has ireviacaeiescrsesasseainncenssavasninodcsssavecyosudcencad 151.7} 153.1 153.9] 155.0} 156.3) 157.4) 158.3} 1587} 159.9 8 2.3 
Excluding SaleS OCCUPALIONS.......ccessceseseereesseessesesere 150.9 152.2 153.0 154.0 155.4 156.5 157.4 158.0 159.2 8 2.4 
White-collar occupations .| 155.0} 156.6] 157.9} 158.6] 160.0] 161.4; 161.9) 162.1 163.2 =f 2.0 
Excluding SaleS OCCUPALIONS......cccsceeseseeeeseessseeetsses 162.9} 154.5) 155.4) 156.3) 158.0) 159.2 159.9 160.4; 161.5 af 2.2 
BIUB=CONEMOCCUOAUONMG iitesses-causesaesasuevonvuasarersdannaanedusaerh 149.6} 150.7) 151.5) 152.6) 153.8) 154.8) 155.9} 156.4) 157.7 8 2.5 
Construction ee 148.2; 149.0/ 150.2; 160.6; 152.4) 153.6; 154.0) 155.1 eg 3.0 
MENTE UGRIF Nl vencternsvspaeccecstsop¥ éacasksussaanrusvaratatobanuaststeaatick 153.1 154.4) 155.4) 156.5) 158.0) 159.0) 159.7} 160.1 161.3 oT 241 
White-collar OCCUPALIONS........:eseecsssesesseessseseessrersseeneed 154.9] 156.6] 157.7; 158.6) 160.1 161.6 162.0} 162.1 163.3 we 2.0 
Excluding sales occupations. -| 162.8} 163.9} 155.0) 155.9] 157.7) 158.9; 159.5; 160.0) 161.2 8 ae 
BIUS=CONAr OCCUPAEHONS: ssciteessrassaatavecrrsnadiesspnsssessseapaunee) 151.7} 152.8} 153.5} 154.7} 156.3] 156.9] 157.9) 1585} 159.8 8 22 
DUAR 5.2m svesinscevnsvacarsaasiny erticieishacareshestideasssrricanna) 153.9} 155.3} 156.0] 157.3) 158.8) 159.7; 160.6; 160.9} 161.9 6 2.0 
INGUIN AGB cexesassiiennas nee inavsyiesvunsi ou cacteeuriuespinraatanasys auch 151.9) 153.1 154.4) 155.2} 156.6); 157.8) 158.3} 158.7) 160.4 11 2.4 
BONVICS= POUCH sisrvexwussavaviaduiavontandadsdenstrnavecstaseteixateasiy 156.1 157.7| 158.4) 158.6 160.6; 161.7} 163.3) 163.9 165.0 av 2.7 
Excluding sales occupations. 157.2) 158.5) 159.3) 159.6 161.7; 162.8); 164.2; 165.0} 166.0 6 2.7 
White-collar occupations.......... 158.2) 159.9) 160.5} 160.7} 163.0 164.1 166.0/ 166.6; 167.8 7, 2.9 
Excluding sales occupations. 160.4} 161.6; 162.5) 162.8; 165.3) 166.5; 168.2] 169.0) 170.2 Af 3.0 
Blue-collar occupations.. «| 149.4 151.1 151.8 152.0 153.2 154.3 155.1 155.4 156.2 Ro) 2.0 
Service Occupations... J =. 181.6) 162.4) 163.5) 154.1 155.1 155.6; 156.6; 157.4) 158.0 4 1.9 
Transportation And PuDIIC UtilitieS.....cccccceeeeeeeeensereees 150.5 152.1 153.4 154.1 154.8 155.6 156.0 156.5 157.6 ide 1.8 
Transportation... 147.4) 148.6) 149.6) 150.1 150.5; 150.6} 150.4] 150.8) 151.7 6 8 
Public utilities...... «| 154.3} 156.4) 158.2) 159.3) 160.4) 162.1 163.4 164.1 165.3 ef 3.1 
COMTMUICA NOS «cc cuisasnanivecerdescsvasasasscspieneressieveccrnissys 155.3) 1657.1 159.6] 160.7; 161.9) 163.4) 165.4) 165.9} 167.0 of 3.2 
Electric, gas, and sanitary S@rViCeS.......cccccceseeeseseee 153.0} 155.5) 156.5} 157.4) 158.6] 160.4) 161.0) 161.8] 163.3 9 3.0 
Wholesale and retail trade 153.0) 155.7) 155.5} 155.5} 156.7} 157.5} 159.2} 159.5} 160.3 6 23 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS.........scsscesessesesscssseseeseeod - - - - - =- - - = re pa 
WHGISGAIG TAGS fas: ssrecrzivcvorsuvrinsaveractivaromnarvenceranicnans 157.2} 161.3} 160.4) 161.0] 163.4; 164.7} 164.8) 165.3] 166.2 5 nerd 
Excluding sales occupations. «| 159.4) 161.2) 162.6] 163.7| 163.9} 165.2; 165.7/ 166.3) 167.8 9 2.4 
PRBtANI AO ss rev soscecenacatnccncesusrscracasMenvevarxete «4 150.9] 152.7) 152.9] 152.7) 153.1 183.8) 156:3) 156.5} 157.3 Be) 27 
General merchandise storeS..........0s0000 «| 6 AAO! = 1489) «= «15034 149.2} 149.8) 152.0) 153.1 153.6; 154.1 3 2.9 
FOG th SIQHGS: srresaceracnerauvtnvvvveccaeisonvidccezeuansunvautenenasy cet 148.0} 148.9) 150.1 150.3 151.0} 151.6 182.2] _ 152.8] 153.8 hi 1.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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31. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2002 | 2003 | 2004 Percent change 
Series 3 months | 12 months 
Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June Sept.| Dec. Mar. | ended ended 
Mar. 2004 
4 a ee 
Finance, insurance, and real estate..........cccccsceseseeseseed 160.3 162.0 162.4| 162.6 171.4 172.4 174.1 174.5 175.2 0.4 2.4 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS..........s:csesceseseecescesesereeees 164.5 165.7 166.1 167.3} 176.7) 178.5 179.2} 210.2 179.2 -.3 1.4 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 181.2) 182.8} 182.7| 183.9] 206.4) 208.7} 209.1 164.5) 206.7 =1.7 ait 
Insurance 157.1 158.6; 159.6) 159.1 161.6} 163.0} 163.9) 164.5} 165.1 4 22. 
SOrviCOS rote. sncccetsectecsn 159.5} 160.3} 161.5) 161.7/ 162.8} 164.0] 165.9) 166.7} 168.1 8 3.3 
Business services 164.0 164.0 164.6 164.8; 165.6 166.4 169.1 169.8) 171.0 off 3.3 
Health services... 157.3} 158.4) 159.9} 160.7} 161.9] 163.2] 1646] 135.8) 167.8 1.2 3.6 
Hospitals 157.1 158.6} 160.2} 162.1 163.6; 164.6) 166.5) 167.9) 169.4 9 3.5 
Educational services. 161.2 161.2 165.2 166.5} 167.1 167.5 170.3 171.0 171.9 4) 2.9 
Colleges and universities 159.9 159.9 163.1 164.3 164.4 165.1 167.6 168.4 169.5 4 3.1 
INONMANULACTUNING: s-:ccnvsseucccetaessceesoaveaspucoustiseanbasassxesr eae 155.0 156.5 157.2 15725 159.4 160.5 162.1 162.6 163.7 FA PTE 
White-Collar workers, sc<c-cecseccnovsccescansstvssreascosuusdevedsussnens 158.0} 159.6] 160.2} 160.5) 162.8) 163.9) 165.7) 166.3) 167.5 Uf 2.9 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ......escseseeeseteeseteeseneeee 160.1 161.3) 162.1 162.5) 164.9) 166.1 167.7} 168.5} 169.7 Af 29 
Blue-collar occupations 147.5 149.0 149.8 150.2 151.1 152.4 153.4 153.8 154.7 6 2.4 
SELVICOIOCCUPALIONS iacuic.ccrececsvscsessesetenscucssterosstavatencs 151.4) 152.3) 153.4) 154.0} 155.0) 155.5) 156.5) 157.3) 157.9 4 1.9 
State and local government WorkelS............00::::ceeeeeeeeeees 156.1 156.7 160.1 161.5} 162.6 163.2 165.9 166.8 168.0 4 2.1 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-Collar wOrkens.cicctecte-cstecntedseavenvasevarsevectuvenescotersonsa¢se 153.9] 154.4) 157.4) 158.4) 158.9) 159.2} 161.0) 161.5} 162.1 4 2.0 
Professional specialty and teChnical........cccsceseserereeees 153.6 154.1 167.5} 158.4) 158.8) 159.1 161.0 161.4 162.1 4 2a 
Executive, administrative, and managerial. -| 156.6 156.8} 159.0 160.1 160.9 161.0} 162.5) 163.3) 163.5 +i 1.6 
Administrative support, including Clerical........... sss 151.9] 152.8) 155.1 156.0} 156.9} 157.2) 159.1 159.5) 160.4 6 2.2 

BIUS-COMNAG WOLKENS sane ceccasenscnuccecurencsncurgrenaucusceracerescpnepexevtcs 151.6) 152.1 154.5) 155.1 156.2} 156.5) 157.6) 158.3) 158.9 4 1.7 

Workers, by industry division: 

SGIVICES taxcevertctrserscescsestoccssvitacacssinsacasssxsseessacestrnssesctarecss 154.6} 155.0) 158.4) 159.2; 159.5} 159.8) 161.6) 162.1 162.6 5c) 1.9 
Services excluding schools 156.7 157.3 159.1 160.3; 161.4 161.8 163.2 164.5 165.1 4 2.3 
Health services............. «| 157.8) 158.6] 160.5) 162.2; 162.9) 163.5) 165.1 166.7; 167.4 4 2.8 
HIOSPItal Sieecscticescsceteoccanfucetevascrsscata; cinegeecssbresearerisesds 157.7} 158.8) 160.6} 162.5} 163.1 163.8} 165.5} 166.7) 167.4 4 2.6 
EGucational!SOIVICOS:-<-.c.cceetececevesensaa-nsdcesnsenandrcossinesranes 154.2 154.5 158.1 158.9 159.1 159.3] 161.2 161.6 162.0 2 1.8 
SCHOOMSiresaccsttasnccsrssseccesvspeen «| 154.3] 154.6} 158.3} 159.0} 159.2} 159.5] 161.4) 161.8) 162.1 2 1.8 
Elementary and SCCONAALY.........cesceseesesseersseeesereees 153.4] 153.6] 157.4] 158.1 158.2; 158.5) 160.6} 160.9) 161.3 2 2.0 
Colleges and Universities. ..........ccscecceeseeceseseseseeeeees 156.8| 157.3} 160.7) 161.6) 162.1 162.1 163.5} 164.0) 164.3 2 1.4 
Public administration? ......cccccscsssssssssesesssssssssssssseeeeeseseeeeen 152.5| 153.4) 154.8} 155.8] 157.2} 158.0) 159.4; 160.0} 161.1 nh, 2.5 


' Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and househo 


State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


32. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100) 


d workers) and 


° This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 


Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
“ Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


2002 2003 2004 Percent change 
: 3 months | 12 months 
Series =a See 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. en en 
Mar. 2004 
Private INGUStIrY WOFKETS............cccesceseeseeneeeeenseenseaneatenseetes 169.3} 171.6] 173.1 174.6} 179.6) 182.0) 184.3) 185.8) 192.2 3.4 7.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar WOrKEerS.........cesscssscessessccsssesscesrsensessessnscesconers 173.5 176.1 177.2 178.5 183.6 185.5 187.7 189.2 194.4 PAYG 5.9 
BlUC-CON Ar WOFKETS.......sscenscesssersesrrecesssssssessaseasesessesesserseey 162.2 164.0 166.2 167.8 172.7 176.1 178.4 179.9 188.3 47 9.0 
Workers, by industry division: 
GOOdS-PrOGUCING.......essccssssesessseesercasscsenecssccssscssasscnsssenscenes 165.8; 167.4 168.8) 171.0; 178.0} 180.2} 182.3) 183.8) 193.7 5.4 8.8 
S@rviC@-PrOdUCING. ......e+escesceceseseeseesrsetensereeserscsssersceseeseneeres 170.7| 173.3) 174.9] 175.9) 179.9) 182.3) 184.7) 186.2) 190.6 2.4 5.9 
Manufacturing... 163.7 165.5 166.8 168.9 176.9 179.0 181.1 182.3 194.4 6.6 9.9 
NONMANUPACTUTING....sssssscsscecesossepncorsscsscsscenssarsacearesscaceasens 171.1 173.5 175.2 176.3 180.3 182.8 185.1 186.7 190.9 2.2 5.9 
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33. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2002 2003 2004 Percent change 
| | = 
3 months | 12 months 
Series 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. ended | ended 
Mar. 2004 
| = | <4 4 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

WTO se osaceeaaticaatatarisdveuracauayaecsusentatescdnrscanagavetsrnapcasesscextssatsnsnsnt 154.8 156.3 158.1 159.5 162.1 164.1 165.7 166.8 171.4 2.8 Sef, 
Goods-producing........-.++ 153.4 154.7 156.2 157.8 161.4 163.4 164.7 165.9 172.3 3.9 6.8 
Service-producing... 156.0 157.6 159.9 161.1 162.6 164.6 166.5 167.5 170.2 1.6 4.7 
Manufacturing...........-- 153.4 154.6 155.9 157.9 162.3 163.8 165.0 166.3 175.0 S22 7.8 
Nonmanutacturing. ....sssssssssessssssesstesetssseeneesee 155.0 156.6] 158.8| 159.9) 161.4) 163.7) 165.5) 166.5| 168.8 1.4 4.6 

INQMUEMOM execesesenseeessonceveeceas cece cbiathontprnecopecesesereresasdcasatcniranesh 159.6| 161.4 162.5 162.8 165.4 166.8 168.4 169.1 171.3] 1.3 3.6 
Goods-producing. tere 158.6 159.5 160.8 163.6 164.9 166.1 166.7 169.7 1.8 Oe 
Service-producing 160.3 162.2 162.9 163.3 165.9 167.2 169.0 169.8 171.6 Tt 3.4 
Manufacturiing............sccseccssseresscesesseseessecenseseseeaees 157.6 159.1 160.1 161.3 164.5 165.8 166.9 167.3) 170.6 2.0 So 
Nonmmanufacturing, .........ssscccrcsccessersenresserseteesseenssersaesssssees 159.9 161.7 162.4 162.9 165.4 166.7 168.5 139.3 7 141 3.4 

Workers, by region’ 
159.9 160.5 161.3 163.8 165.2| 166.9| 167.9| 170.2) 1.4 3.9 
157.6 158.9 159.0 160.6 161.6 163.2 163.9 166.4 1.5 3.6 
162.2 163.5 164.6 169.0 170.4 1717 172.5) 174.7 1.3 3.4 
162.9 163.8 165.0 167.3 169.5 171.4 172.2| 1 1.8 4.8 
Workers, by area size’ | 

Metropolitan areas 159.1 160.9 161.8 162.5 165.2 166.6 168.3 169.1 171.5} 1.4 3.8 
MET ANOS ucsavuncversoscseccsecerenach: necr-csuuccrsvonswancuvesesexeuvastvervesatre 157.5 158.5 160.0 169.8 163.5 165.0 166.1 166.9 170.2) 2.0 4.1 

WAGES AND SALARIES 

Workers, by bargaining status’ 

penOibsasesevien vowevnceweverssanvcsscervessrsancuzsvecuvuancvapendecanveusnmaceustececvennte 148.4 149.8 151.3 152.5 153.3 154.3 155.3} 156.2| 1572 6 2.5 
GOOdS-PIOGUCING........s.ccsccssscscesscesssescnsssacenscesenarseesessonsosssens 147.2 158.6 150.0 151.2 152.4 153.9 154.8 155.4 156.3 6 2.6 
SEMVICS-PhOGUCHIG cos asowssvecssrevaversscsvesevavervanesnarresennfasssahcaken 150.0 151.4 152.9 154.1 154.6 155.1 156.3 157.3} 158.5} 8 25 
Manufacturing......... 149.0 150.2 151.6 153.1 154.6 155.9 156.7 157.1 158.1 6 2.3 
INOMIEANIUFA CIN irc auaceceuct-torcececrscnecucudessanvtvacedsepenaccsvatvars 148.1 149.6 151.1 152.1 152.5 153.5 154.6 155.6, 156.6! 6 27 

Nonunion............. 155.9 187.5, 158.1 158.5 160.4 161.5 163.0 163.4 164.6 ef 2.6 
Goods-producing. 153.5 154.8 155.5 156.6 157.8 158.9 159.7 160.1 161.4 8 E.. 
Service-producing...... 156.7 158.3; 158.9] 159.0) 161.2} 162.3, 164.0) 1645) 165.6| 7 27 
Manufacturing... . 154.7 156.1 156.8 157.8 159.3 160.2 160.9 161.3) 162.6 8 2A 
INOMIMANULACTUPIN Gpccesccccsnesacrssasarsscstivaastecerssucctnennssarebaassieaiey 155.9 TS7.5 158.1 158.3 160.4 161.5 163.1 163.7 164.7 6 27 

Workers, by region’ 
154.9 165.1 155.7 157.3 158.4 160.0 160.9) 162.0 a 3.0 
153.6 154.7 154.6 155.3 156.1 157.4 157.9} 159.1 8 2.4 
158.5 159.2 160.2 164.1 165.0 166.1 166.5) 166.9 2) 1.7 
158.7 159.3 160.1 161.3 163.1 164.7 165.2 166.8 1.0 3.4 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas. 155.1 156.7} 157.4) 157.9) 159.6; 160.7; 162.2) 162.7| 163.8 e 2.6 
Other areas............ 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 


34. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 


medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 | 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 | 1993 1995 1997 
Scope of survey (in 000's)..........:scccsccesssscsssveeecere 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With medical Care-2 ccaccosseecovs ovens ecssrereneteeas shes 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
With life insurance........ : 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan........ niscieesesbaes 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Raid Iunchitime css sisaccssctenseueonsncsees : 10 9 9 10 11 10 8 9 
Average minutes per day. cae - 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 ef e 
RaldireStiime@sacerccexeues tenses Siiel ixecssactom closes eeets 75 76 73 72 72 A 67 68 x f 
Average minutes per day................ccecessseeeeeenee - 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 
Paid funeral leave...........-... = J = 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average days per occurrence. - - - 32 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.7 
Baidiholidays eeser. ca .ste eset een ies 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
AVGrAage: Gays: Per years icc.casis+eaccwsteuvinonesvaneeees 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.1 9.3 
Paidjpersonalileavescncscsct-sovtnecustasssdeovasvesbeee: 20 24 23 25 24 22 24 21 22 20 
Average days per year........cersv-csseseervevisesnasssee - 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.5 
Raid Vacations tncsvrevessessccsiecs ccs scsscoperessoctseeeeeeey 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
Paidlsicki GAVE: aesrcctttesctschs-a-7,.coee seo orcssvares 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave.. ia - - - - 33 37 37 60 
Unpaid) paternity l€ave: =. ~, .-c<cssccunscauvesessnsceeteases - - - - 16 18 26 53 él * 
Unpaidifamily leave ic csciscacceescdeuccteaconcesseeapesveove ni £ ny ¥ & 2) Be a 84 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans..............ccccceeeeee 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 77 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Flome: health Care: --.-..2ccc:veccesscessassocsrreesesevsess ce - = 46 66 76 78) 81 86 78 85 
Extended 'care facilities. ..........c..:.-s0sesecsecsecessee 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
Physicaliexam cs. lor. sc0yenassirescepscacsivecvessseny - - 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SEI COVETAGE tan cus varcansesvusescer-esivors-sciscsveaviscaaee 26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61 67 69 
Average monthly contribution.. noes - = $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Family Coverage...........ssseseeeeeees xe 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
Average monthly contribution. .............c02c0eeeeeee - - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans..............ccceeeeeo es 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participanis with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
INSUPANCE Si ece nce -e s<csavaseuses osachueswwasvarwensecscucstcas 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 77 74 
Survivor income benefits..... Sa - - - 10 8 i 6 5 7 6 
Retiree protection available. ..........0..0:cccceseeeeeeeee = 64 64 59 49 42 44 4 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability | 
IDSULANICe DiaNiscredseccrawentsnasecssiceesessescesennacnnnes 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident | 
IISUPANCE PANS yen nce e cccctcececcraneestevee sacenensoereescug! 54 51 $1 49 46 43 45 44 ea a 
Participants in short-term disability plans '.. = S a = =| =f a af! 53 55 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to AGE 65..........ceseeseeeeeee 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 52 52 
Early retirement available................. 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.. - - 47 35 26 22 7 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula..............-+++ sal 53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security............./ 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 51 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans.............++. - - - 60 45 48 48 49 55 57 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
UTANOGIIGIUS : cereveaanussnensseqntrnelse= tren ucexancnesseitvasntv Es - - - 33 36 41 44 43 54 55 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans.......0c.ccccccssssseseeesseceeeeneee! = - ~ 2 ss) S) 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts *...........:ccscceeseseeeeees = = = 5 12 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans. id 2 pa = a = = el | 5 A 


' The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and 


accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as 
sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 
only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability benefits at 


less than full pay. 
2 Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 


tabulated separately. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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i icipating i i i i ted features 
35. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selec 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 
a allel detest LN et tee attache atk EDGED EEE 


Small private establishments 


State and local governments 


Item 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 1990 1992 1994 
5 2 2 
SCOPES! Of SUIVAY INOOO!S) Severe eersesescvecdescecuraviawal 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With si dll hb eevecninhicetennates ere eae 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
With life insurance....... ve 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan........ceceseseseeeeeeeeeenel 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 ThA 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
PCE RIICTN TUN Oise center rn sco tttescvnenessaveavemtervisscsnsarel 8 9 - - 17 11 10 - 
Average minutes per day...............cccceeeese seen ees 37 37 - - 34 36 34 - 
Paid rest time 48 49 - - 58 56 53 - 
AVerage: MINUtES POM ayia... cccsensnceeienaiers sonar 27 26 - - 29 29 29 - 
PAN SCOT OAV G oro cc oas Rate ss ciantvirnunedebsdasinnn cane catey 47) 50 50 51 56 63 65 62 
Average days per occurrence.. 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.7 
PANG ROUGENG acc sncsrevine secs caveg ne ariinaven naan Gaeacaneres 84 82 82 80 81 74 75 73 
13.6 14.2 11.5 
Average days per Year! .......cccccccccesereseeceneenuners 9.5 9.2 7.5 76 10.9 
PAIS POlSOMEN (GAVE. aciven- cn paccsvaiacuevctuwebuiunetrsne ce al 12 13 14 38 39} 38} 38 
Average dayS per year... ccc cceeeeeee eee eeeeeeeeeeee 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 2.7 2.9 2.9 3.0 
PRUs MACHINES vac peccecaiery vacxuate noreaieroictcaeneso) 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 
Baldlsick lave state itcacen ie ee 47 53 50 50 97 95 95 94 
Mea NS GUO: cers eens Va aveye ens eh aecacs raster sycnextiesans 17 18 - - 57 51 59 - 
Unpaid paternity leave.. 8 7 o - 30 33 44 ~ 
Wnpalditamily \GAVG..-.-cceeccteec-neereccree-eutene ese rerees = = 47 48 = = = 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans................0.0002005 69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
THOS GUI CAG. cs sasrncenanccontaniip owcs Deen sae iaievanend 79 80 - - 76 82 87 84 
Extended care facilities.. 83 84 - - 78) 79 84 81 
PSHE OREN Abts calonn spareaketensaevr snvecksasine sis 26 28 - - 36) 36 47 55 
| | 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SEH COVOLAGC 2. . che reser sete seuicaitisnesseas tikentrea areas acess 42 47 52 52 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution.............c0ceeeee eee $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
FEIT GOVOLAQO, .cncnesuvdecscsn-suterurysevedveweekps tense 67 73 76 75 71 65 72 71 
Average monthly ContribUtion.............0:cceeee eee ee $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23} $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans................02.01e8 64 64 61 62 85 88| 89 87 
Percent of participants with: | 
Accidental death and dismemberment | 
WRU Vai oa va sie cence veand eos eevearcawampene texans 78 76 79 77 67 67 74 64 
Survivor incoMe DeNeitS......cicecsececerccsseessvecared il 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available..........ccccssseeseeee eee eene 19 25 20 13 55 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
WISUTANCO DANG ccs crac dpaatiinarsecrasissnesntpnaiecrsecseeenes 19 23 20 22 31 27 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident | 
SRL UR ai oh cate Cosh stiairieiehaatistee aver eyieneeieed 6 26 26 aS 14 21 22 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans ?.............. = - = 29 = ri = = 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 o4 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65............:ccccceeeees 54 50 - 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available................... | 95 95 - 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years 7 4 - - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal @arnings fOrMUla........cccsccecseseeceeeeneeees 58 54 - 53 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security 49 46 - 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
ALLAN GAM SHteay artes tesnrvatiaresViveacrtvarivnaesvesticierdtesves t 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
FIGXIDIG DOMGIKS: DIANSy cccecarsversscesteatenndersseadsecesves 1 3 4 5 5 5 5 
Reimbursement accounts °.. 8 14 19 12 5 31 50 64 
Premium conversion plans . 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are 
not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. 


2 


The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- 


insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 


as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as sick leave. 
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NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, 
included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per- 
disability benefits at less than full pay. 


° Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
which specifically allow medical plan Participants to pay required plan 
premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 


36. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 


2003° 2004° 
Measure = 
2002 | 2003? | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 

Number of stoppages: 

Beginning in period... 19 14 1 1 0 3 0 5 0 0 0 1 1 0 ved 

In effect during period 20 15 1 1 1 3 ?: 5 3 2 1 2 1 1 2 
Workers involved: 

Beginning in period (in thousands)..... 46 129.2 1.3 4.0 0 8.2 0 82.2 8.0 0 0 6.5 2.2 0} 103.0 

In effect during period (in thousands). 47 130.5 1.3 4.0 4.0 8.2 3.2 82.2 76.7 70.5 61.3 66.5 2.2 2.2 103.0 
Days idle: 

Number (in thousands)...........c:seseeee4 6,596|} 4,091.2 7.8 16.0 12.0 35.9 51.3} 1,168.5) 1,219.0) 1,473.4) 1,203.9} 1,146.5 44.0 26.4 204.0 

Percent of estimated working time .... () 01 .00 @) () () .04 .04 .05 .05 .05 05 .00 00 01 


1 


Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total 


working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An 
explanation of the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked 
is found in "Total economy measures of strike idleness," 


Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp.54—56. 
2 Less than 0.005. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. P = preliminary. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


37. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
Annual average - 2003 2004 


nas 
2002 2003 May | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May 


Series 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
BW ROSS cavcesscciccxneespwarenstuvutivanessxervsiserevepcse ase oneyovernrenh 179.9 184.0 183.5 183.9 184.6 185.2 185.0 184.5 184.3 184.2 186.2 187.4 188.0 189.1 
All items (1967 = 100) 538.8 551.1 549.7 550.9 553.0 554.7 554.3 552.7 562.1 554.9 557.9 561.5 563.2 566.4 
Food and beverages 176.8 180.5 179.4 180.3 180.9 181.3 182.2 182.9 184.7 184.3 184.5 184.9 185.0 186.5 


Food 176.2 180.0 178.8| 179.7) 180.4 180.7 181.7 182.4 180.0 183.8 184.1 184.4 184.5) 186.1 
Food at home.....cccccceecceee a 175.6 179.4 177.8] 178.9} 179.7} 180.1 181.5} 182.4 184.1 184.0 184.0} 184.3) 184.1 186.6 
Cereals and bakery products. | 198.0 202.8] 203.0| 204.5} 204.5) 203.5) 203.1 202.5} 202.9| 203.9} 204.4) 204.8) 205.5} 206.1 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs 162.1 169.3) 164.7 168.2} 169.7) 171.1 174.0 179.3 181.1 179.9 179.7; 179.5} 179.2 181.1 
Dairy and related products’... 168.1 167.9 165.4 164.7) 167.5} 170.3 171.8 1742 173.0 172.4 172.1 171.9 174.0 185.9 
Fruits and vegetables 220.9 225.9| 226.2| 226.6, 224.9] 224.4) 226.3| 227.5) 232.4) 232.4) 229.7 230.1 228.3] 231.7 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
FROMMER ee ioe ate oeass 139.2 139.8] 140.3} 138.4 139.7 139.2 140.5} 137.9 139.3) 140.7 141.4| 140.8) 139.7 169.9 
Other foods at home 160.8 162.6 162.1 167.7 163.2 163.1 163.0 162.0 163.0 162.8] 163.7 165.1 165.0) 165.4 © 
Sugar and sweets 159.0 162.0} 162.3) 162.7; 162.5) 162.3 162.5 161.7 161.0 163.0} 163.9) 163.3 162.6 163.5 
Fats and oils ao 155.4 157.4 167.6 156.3) 157.7) 57.6 159.7 157.3 157.7 160.7 162.3 166.2 166.2 169.4 
Other foods a 177.1 178.8 177.8| 179.0} 179.4 179.4 178.7 177.9 179.6 178.0 178.9 180.4 180.4 180.1 
Other miscellaneous f00d$ 7... occ. csceeeseeeeees 109.2 710:3)) 110-1 111.3} 109.9 111.0 110.7 109.0 109.8 109.1 109.5 111.7} 110.5 110.8 
Food away from home) ......cessees.. ft eee 178.3 182.1 181.5} 182.2 182.6 182.8; 183.3 183.8] 184.3 184.9 185.5 185.8 186.2 186.7 


117.7 121.3 120.5 121.3 121.4 121.8 122.3 122.7 122.9 123.9 124.0 124.1 124.7 124.8 
183.6 187.2 186.7 187.2 187.1 187.9 188.1 188.6 188.7 189.4 189.9 190.8 191.8 191.7 


180.3 184.8 184.5 185.9 186.1 185.8 185.7 185.1 185.1} 186.3 187.0 187.9 188.4 188.9 


Other food away from home”... 
Alcoholic beverages 
Housing 


Shelter.... 208.1 213.1 212.8| 213.8] 214.3) 213.8) 214.7) 214.2) 213.1 215.2) 216.0) 217.8) 218.4) 218.7 
Rent of primary reSideNnce.........cccceecescesseseeeereerey 199.7 205.5| 204.9) 205.6) 206.1 206.6} 206.9} 207.5| 205.5} 208.3) 208.8) 209.2| 209.7) 210.2 
Lodging away from home..... SEES DHE DALE 118.3 119.3 121.4 124.8 125.1 118.5 120.9 115.0 119.3 117.2 120.0 128.1 129.1 128.2 
Owners' equivalent rent of primary residence-’.....| 214.7 219.9} 219.1 219.6) 220.1 220.7| 221.4) 221.9} 219.9] 222.6) 222.9) 223.3) 223.9) 224.3 
Tenants' and household insurance'”........ “| 108.7 114.8} 114.3 115.6 115.8; 115.9} 116.0 114.3 114.8 114.8} 115.0) 115.1 115.7} 116.1 


143.6 154.5) 153.7 159.4 159.2 159.6 155.0 152.9 154.5| 156.3) 156.9] 155.2 155.6) 158.1 
127.2 138.2| 137.5] 143.6 143.0) 143.4 138.2 135.7 138.7 139.2 139.5] 137.6 138.0 140.4 
Fuel oil and other fuels............ 115.5 139.5} 137.0! 130.5) 130.7 130.5} 131.4) 134.8 139.1 149.9 156.1 152.5) 149.6 150.4 

Gas (piped) and electricity... 134.4 145.0 144.5) 151.6 151.0 151.5 145.6| 142.6 145.0 145.5) 145.5 143.5 144.2 146.8 
Household furnishings and operations.................J 128.3 126.1 126.3) 126.1 125.5) 125.2 125.1 124.9 124.7 126.3} 125.7 125.7 125.6 125.4 
ADD AUG Nerrcx.cecreerksvresbevicedenervesvaveansesescrat BH 124.0 120.9 22:5) 1162) tire 122.0 124.8 123.1 119.0) 115.8) 118.6) 123.5 124.3) 123.4 
Men's and boys' apparel... 12t.F 118.0 119.5 113.8 113.4 117.3 120.8 121.4 118.0] 115.5 117.1 119.8 120.3 120.3 
Women's and girls' apparel 115.8 113.1 115.5] 106.1 107.9 115.5 118.8 115.7 110.9 105.7 110.3 117.6 118.7 116.9 
126.4 122.1 123.6 117.9 120.8 124.1 125.2 123.0} 119.2 117.7 119.3 121.9 120.5) 118.1 
121.4 119.6) 119.7 17:6) 117.8 120.3 121.8 121.0 118.5 115.9 117.0 120.1 121.0 120.3 
152.9 157.6 157.2 156.8; 158.3) 159.4 157.1 155.7 154.7 157.0) 158.8) 160.5) 161.8) 165.2 
148.8 153.6 153.1 152.4 154.1 155.4 153.0 151.7 150.8 153.2 154.9| 156.6 157.9 161.5 


Fuels and utilities....... 


Infants! and toddlers' apparel’ 
Footwear 
Transportation 
Private transportation... 


New and used motor vehicles” 99.2 96.5 97.4 96.5 96.0 95.1 94.6 94.6 94.4 94.3 94.4 94.2 94.1 94.0 
New vehicles 140.0 137.9 138.1 137.7 136.8 136.4 136.5 137.5 138.0 138.0 138.3 137.9 137.6 137.4 
Used cars and trucks’ 152.0 142.9 147.9 145.7 143.3 139.0 135.1 132.0 131.0 130.8 131.0 131.2 131.3 131.8 


Motor fuel 
Gasoline (all types) 


116.6 135.8 131.3 130.6 139.0 147.1 136.6 131.2 127.8 136.7 143.1 150.5 165.9 170.5 
416.0 135.1 130.6 130.0 138.4 146.5 136.0 130.6 127.2 136.1 142.5 149.8 155.3 169.8 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment.... 106.9 107.8 107.8 107.6 107.9 107.7 107.9 107.9 107.8 108.0 108.0 107.8 107.9 107.9 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair.. aa 190.2 195.6 194.9 196.0 195.7 196.2 196.9 197.2 198.0 198.2 198.2 198.5 198.6 199.0 
PUDNC MAN GD OMAN ON civsseissinscarpagscomscarccenensteetunrcasted 207.4 209.3) 211.6] 216.7) 213.8) 211.2; 211.3) 207.9) 205.6) 206.3) 208.1 209.9} 211.5| 210.7 
Medical care 285.6 297.1 295.5] 297.6; 298.4; 299.2). 299.9} 300.8) 302.1 303.6} 306.0; 307.5; 308.3) 309.0 
Medical care commodities 256.4 262.8) 261.8; 263.6) 264.1 264.9} 264.7; 264.0) 265.0) 265.5; 266.7; 267.3) 268.5) 269.1 
Medical care services.... 292.9 306.0} 304.2) 306.4! 307.2}; 3082] 309.1 310.6] 311.9} 313.8] 316.6] 318.4) 319.2] 319.8 


Professional services........ "Al 253.9 261.2| 261.1 260.9] 261.7) 262.2) 263.0} 263.0] 261.2) 262.5) 268.0) 269.7/ 270.6) 270.9 
Hospital and related services... 367.8 394.8; 388.9) 394.7; 398.6) 399.6} 400.7| 405.6) 407.0) 409.7) 412.5) 413.8] 413.6] 4146 
Recreation” 106.2 107.5 107.6 107.7 107.7 107.7 107.6 107.8 107.7 107.9 108.4 108.8 109.0 108.8 
Videotand aude 102.6 103.6 103.8 103.7 103.7 103.5} 103.5 103.8 103.3 103.6 104.1 104.3} 104.7 104.6 
Education and contmunteation® 107.9| 109.8) 108.6) 108.9) 110.1] 110.9} 110.9} 110.8) 110.9} 111.1] 111.2] 111.1] 110.9] 110.6 
BdUCaton an sie o oeee cniedeeneaea 126.0 134.4 131.4 132.6 136.2 138.7}; 139.1 139.0 139.4 140.1 140.4 140.6| 140.7) 140.9 
Educational books and SupplieS............ccceces 317.6 335.4 332.5) 335.0} 338.5} 9338.2; 339.7} 336.0 342.8; 345.4; 348.6) 348.9; 349.5] 349.6 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care........... 362.1 362.1 377.7 381.2 392.1 400.0 401.1 401.2 401.7 403.6 404.2 404.7 404.9 405.6 
Gommuniaation’ 92.3 89.7 89.8 89.4 89.0 88.6 88.4 88.2 88.2 88.1 88.1 87.7 87.4 86.9 
Information and information processing'” witticne® 90.8 87.8 87.9 87.5 87.0 86.7 86.4 86.2 86.2 86.1 86.1 85.7 85.4 84.8 
Telephone services 2 ooo... cccccccsscsssesssesesesseessven 99.7 98.3 98.1 98.1 97.8 97.4 97.1 97.2 97.2 97.0 97.1 96.7 96.5 95.9 
Information and information processing 
athar than telenhone aervicaa’4 18.3 1641 16.4 16.0 15.7 15.6 15.6 15.4 15.3 15.3 18:2 15.2 15.0 14.9 
Personal computers and peripheral 
GQUOMIONt “hase easton a «| 22.2 17.6 18.0 17.2 16.7 16.3 16.5 16.3 16.2 16.2 16.0 15.8 15.9 15.7 
OtNOF GOODS ANG /SOPVICOS. ..scisessseecssservessccecsiccctsseeceaes 293.2 298.7| 298.1 299.2) 299.6) 299.9! 300.2] 300.0) 300.2) 301.4] 302.3} 303.1 303.6] 303.8 
Tobacco and SMOKING PrOdUCtS........cccccceecereeeeeeed 461.5 469.0) 465.6) 469.1 471.8; 468.7) 469.5} 469.1 470.4; 473.0| 472.6) 473.6) 473.3 473.5 


Personal care! 


x 174.7 178.0 177.9 178.4 178.4 179.0 179.1 179.0 179.0 179.7 180.4 180.9 181.3 181.4 

Personal care products te tink 154.7 153.5 153.6 154.2 153.5 153.4 153.6 153.2 153.4 153.8 154.5 154.5 154.5 154.6 
sao A i x ‘ 

Personal care services 188.4 193.2 193.0 193.2 193.9 195.4 195.6 194.2) 194.3 194.6 195.2. 195.8 196.1 196.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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37. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Series ie 
2002 2003 | Apr. | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 
Miscellaneous personal serviceS...............- | 274.4) 283.5| 262.0 283.8] 284.1] 264.3) 285.3] 285.8] 287.0| 287.1| 288.8| 290.4] 291.6] 292.7] 293.1 
Commodity and service group: 

Commodities...............5 149.7 Tole 152.2 150.4 150.0 150.9 152.0 151.4 150.9 150.4 then gi 152.3 153.7 154.3 156.0 
Food and beverages. 176.8 180.5 179.0 180.2 180.3 180.9 181.3 182.2 182.9 184.1 184.3 184.5 184.9 185.0 186.5 
Commodities less food and beverages | 134.2 134.5 136.7 133.6 132.9 133.9 135.4 134.1 132.9 131.7 132.6 134.2 136.0 136.9 138.6 

Nondurab!es less food and beverages............ 145.1 149.7) 152.3} 147.4) 146.6) 149.2) 153.1 151.2} 149.0} 146.7) 148.4} 151.4) 155.3) 157.2} 160.9 
ADD AUG i nas nctcorestcvakutcccs eyseeessccavaacxeteasscronse 124.0 120.9 123.9 119.5 116.2 117.2 122.0 124.8 123.1 119.0 115.8 118.6 123.5 124.3 123.4 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

and apparel........ 162.2) 171.5) 173.9] 168.6] 169.2) 173.0] 176.4) 171.6; 169.1) 167.7) 172.3} 175.6} 179.1) 181.7) 188.2 

Durables at 121.4 117.5 119.2 118.0 117.4 116.7 115.7 115.2 115.1 115.0 115.1 115.3 115.1 115.0 114.8 

SOROS or. cans Namnincrc cn asce Seanccsnarecongyestrerversssents 209.8 216.5 215.1 216.8; 217.6 218.0 218.1 218.4 217.9} 217.9} 219.1 219.9} 221.0 221.5 221.9 

Rent of shelter® te 216.7 221.9 220.8 221.7| 222.6 223.1 222.6| 223.5 223.0 222.9) 224.1 224.9| 226.8) 227.4) 227.7 

Transporatation services... ne 209.1 216.3 215.3 217.1 218.0 217.2 216.8 218.9) 218.6 PAWET 218.7| 219.3} 219.7 220.0 220.0 

OUCH SOMAGES :ocsi ck ovcoscvessssnnraeereecaxccoaneceaioonnes 246.4 254.4) 252.5 253.0} 253.7 255:5))) 257.0) 25722 257.3 257.4| 258.4) 259.2] 259.5 259.7 259.6 

Special indexes: 

All items less food 180.5 184.7 184.7 184.5 184.6 185.3 186.0 185.6 184.9 184.4 185.5 186.6 188.0 188.6 189.6 
All items less shelter 170.8 174.6 174.7 174.3 174.2 175.0 176.0 175.5) 174.9 174.7 175.6 176.7 177.6 178.2 179.6 
All items less medical care... 174.3 178.1 178.0 177.9 178.0 178.7 179.2 179.1 178.5 178.2 179.1 180.1 181.3 181.8 182.9 
Commodities less food 136.0 136.5 138.6 135.5 134.9 135.9 137.3 136.1 135.0 133.8 134.7 136.3 138.0 138.9 140.6 
Nondurables less food 147.4 151.9 154.3 150A 149.0 151.5 155.2 153.3 151.3 149.2 150.8 153.7 157.5 159.3 162.8 
Nondurables less food and apparel... 163.3 172.1 174.2 169.4 170.0 173.4 176.6 172.2 170.0 168.8 173.0 176.1 179.4 181.7 187.7 
Nondurables 161.1 165.3 165.9 163.9 163.5 165.2 167.4 166.8 166.1 165.4 166.4 168.1 170.3 171.4 174.1 
Services less rent of shelter’... PANGS) 226.4 224.6} 227.2 228.0 228.4 229.2 228.7 228.2 228.4 229.7} 230.6) 230.7} 231.1 231.7 
Services less medical care services 202.5 208.7; 207.5) 209.1 209.8} 210.3) 210.3} 210.5) 209.9} 209.9) 211.0) 211.7) 212.7) 213.2) 213.6 

121.7 136.5 138.1 136.5 136.8 140.6 144.6 136.9 133.1 131.8 137.4 140.6 143.1 145.9 154.1 

All items less energy 187.7 190.6 190.2 190.3 190.5 190.8 191.0 191.7 191.6 191.5 191.9 192.7 193.7 194.1 194.3 

All items less food and energy.. 190.5 193.2 193.1 193.0 193.2 193.5 193.6 194.3 193.9 193.6 194.0 194.9 196.1 196.5 196.5 
Commodities less food and energy.............. 143.7 140.9 142.5 140.8 139.9 139.7 140.2 140.4 139.9 139.0 138.5 139.3 140.3 140.5 140.2 
Energy COMMOGAIICS.......... cece eeeeseeseed W171 136.7 141.7 130.9 131.3 139.2 146.9 137.0 132.1 129.0 138.2 144.6 151.3 156.3 170.1 
SOrvices lOSS CNEMAY.......sscecesccesecscereereeee 217.5 223.8 222.5 223.5 224.3 224.9) 224.9 225.8 225.6| 225.5 226.6| 227.5| 228.9 229.4 229.6 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 
PAW OMNI Sesreeena er ccseseatt shee pemesssonancrescnnrcerscweregantsvstana 175.9 179.8 179.8 179.6 179.6 180.6 181.0 180.7 180.2 179.9 180.9 181.9 182.9 183.5 184.7 
All items (1967 = 100) 523.9 §35.6 535.5 534.3} 535.0 537.1 539.2 538.2 §36.7 536.0 538.7 541.7 544.8 546.5 §50.2 
Food and beverages 176.1 179.9 178.3 179.5 179.6 180.2 180.7 181.7 182.4 183.6 183.8 184.0 184.4 184.5 186.0 
176.5 179.4 177.7 178.9 179.1 179.7 180.2 181.2 181.9 183.1 183.3 183.5 183.8 183.9 185.6 
175.1 178.5 176.4 177.9 178.0 178.8 179.4 180.7 181.6 183.3 183.2 183.2 183.5 183.3 185.8 

Cereals and bakery products.. 198.0; 202.8) 201.8] 203.7} 204.4] 204.5] 203.5) 203.2} 202.4) 202.4) 203.8) 204.4) 204.9/ 205.5) 206.0 

Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs. 162.0/ 169.2) 165.2} 167.0/ 168.2} 169.5] 170.9) 173.8] 179.2} 181.0] 179.9] 179.7) 179.6} 179.1) 181.1 

Dairy and related products’. 167.2 167.6| 165.6) 163.5} 164.4 167.0) 170.2} 171.7] 171.0] 172.7] 172.2) 171.7] 171.3) 173.6] 186.1 

Friiteand vegetables emcee tiene 222.9] 224.3] 220.0) 225.7| 225.3] 223.8} 223.4) 224.9] 225.3] 229.7/ 229.7] 227.5] 227.8) 225.5| 228.9 

Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
TYEE Ie Sic ee tees sce 138.6 139.1 139.6 139.6 137.5 138.9 138.5 139.8 137.3 138.6 140.0 140.8 140.1 139.1 139.3 

Other foods at home. 160.4 162.2 161.7 163.0 162.3 162.6 162.8 162.5 161.6 162.5 162.3 163.3 164.7 164.6 165.1 
Sugar and sweets... 158.8 161.6 160.9 162.4 162.3 162.1 162.1 162.1 161.4 160.5 162.4 163.2 162.6 161.9 162.9 
Fats and oils.... 48 155.3 157.4 156.2 156.5 156.2 157.7 157.6 159.6 157.3 157.7 160.7 162.2 166.0 166.1 169.4 
Other foods... 5 177.6 179.2 179.0 180.5 179.4 179.7 180.0 179.0 178.3 180.0 178.4 179.4 180.8 180.8 180.5 

Giherimiscellaneous foods ’2....0--. 109.7) 110.8} 110.9} 112.1] 111.6} 110.0] 111.3} 111.2) 109.5} 110.3) 109.6) 110.1) 112.2) 111.0] 111.2 
Food away from home! 178.2} 182.0) 181.0] 181.7] 182.1] 182.4) 182.7) 183.3] 183.7) 184.2] 184.8) 185.3] 185.6] 186.1] 186.6 

Other food away from home” 118.1] 121.5] 120.8] 121.3] 121.4) 121.6] 122.0) 122.5] 122.9] 123.1] 123.6} 123.8] 123.8} 124.3} 124.6 

Alcoholic beverages.... 183.3] 187.1] 186.6] 186.8] 187.0 186.9] 187.7] 188.1] 188.8} 188.9} 189.5} 190.0) 191.2} 192.1) 192.0 

Housing 175.7 180.4 179.7 180.9 181.4 181.6 181.6 181.3 180.9 181.0 182.1 182.6 183.2 183.6 184.1 
Shelter. | 201.9 206.9) 205.9] 206.5) 207.2} 207.7) 207.6| 208.3] 208.2) 208.2) 209.2) 209.8) 211.0) 211.5) 211.8 

Rent of primary residence... 199.0/ 204.7) 203.7| 204.4 204.8] 205.3) 205.8; 206.1; 206.6] 207.0] 207.4) 208.0) 208.4) 208.9/ 209.4 
Bodaingiawayiironihomestaes. saat ust 118.4] 119.8] 119.0] 122.6] 125.0] 125.2} 119.8) 121.7) 116.2| 113.4) 118.5! 121.1] 128.8/ 129.8) 128.2 
Serie eqiivsietrant 6 pimaryracidonca’|» 1955)" 199-7), 198.8] T1080)” 199.4) 180.8)" 200A); 201.0/). 2014) 5 2017) 202 Ung Coe ah eter Reva eee 
Tenants’ and household insurance ’............-. 108.7 114.7; 114.0| 115.0] 115.4] 115.7} 115.8) 116.0] 114.4 114.4) 114.9} 115.1] 115.2) 116.0) 116.4 

Fuels and utilities 142.9 153.9 152.4 158.6 158.9 158.7 159.1 154.3 152.3 153.0 155.6 156.2 154.7 155.1 157.4 

126.1 137.0 nketoyyé 142.2 142.4 141.9 142.3 137.0 134.7 135.4 138.0 138.3 136.6 137.0 139.3 

115.0 138.7 146.9 131.6 129.6 129.6 129.4 130.7 134.4 136.2 149.6 154.5 152.0 148.9 149.6 

Gas (piped) and electricity... 133.4] 144.1] 142.3) 150.3] 150.6] 150.1] 150.6) 144.6] 141.9) 142.5) 144.7} 144.7] 142.9) 143.5) 146.1 
Household furnishings and operations. 124.4] 121.9] 122.8] 121.9] 121.9) 121.4] 121.0] 120.9} 120.7) 120.4) 121.0} 121.4) 121.4) 121.3) 121.1 
Apparel Hee 123.1 120.0! 122.8] 118.7] 115.2] 116.1) 121.0] 123.9] 122.6) 118.7] 115.7) 118.3) 122.9) 123.8) 122.8 

Men's and boys’ apparel... 121.7| 117.5} 120.4) 116.2} 113.4) 112.9) 116.5 120.0} 121.1] 117.8) 115.6) 117.4) 120.0) 120.6) 120.3 

Women's and girls’ apparel........-.see-sssescsesseees 114.6 112.1] 116.4/ 110.4! 105.0] 106.9) 114.5! 118.2) 115.3] 110.5} 105.5) 109.8) 117.4) 118.4) 116.7 

Infants' and toddlers’ apparel’ 128.6 124.1 125.5 122.9 120.3 122.9 126.5 127.7 125.0 121.4 120.1 122.2 125.2 123.4 120.9 

Footwear........ 421.2| 119.1; 119.8) 118.5] 116.9] 117.2) 119.6) 121.1] 120.4) 117.8} 115.6} 116.4) 118.6) 119.6) 119.0 

Transportation ie 151.8 156.3 158.5 155.7 155.5 157.1 158.1 155.4 153.6 152.5 154.9 156.8 158.5 159.9 163.6 
Private tranSportatiOn...ccccsecssecsescccssesseecsnsesseesees 149.0 153.5] 155.9) 152.8] 152.5] 164.2) 155.3) 152.5| 150.8] 149.7 152.2| 154.0] 155.7| 157.1 160.9 
New and Lead nictor VehiClOS scescarsianseernsrnce 99.4 96.0| 97.7/ 96.9} 96.3] 957; 94.4) 935) 93.1] 92.8) 92.7/ 92.8] 92.6] 92.6] 92.5 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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37. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Series TI 18 A =] M 
2002 | 2003 | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. | Mar. pr. jay 
NeW: Vehicles oe Sorcerer eeccnaee 141.1 139.0] 139.1! 138.4) 137.7] 137.9] 137.6] 137.8} 138.7) 139.2} 139.2) 139.5} 139.0) 138.7) 138.5 
Used cars and trucks’ 152.8; 143.7) 148.7| 148.1 146.4| 144.0) 139.8) 135.9} 132.8} 131.7) 131.6} 131.7| 132.0} 1321] 132.6 


117.0 136.1 131.5} 130.4) 130.9} 139.4) 147.5} 136.9) 131.5) 128.1 137.1] 143.6) 150.9) 156.5) 171.1 
116.4 135.5| 130.9] 129.8) 130.4) 138.9) 147.0] 136.4) 130.9] 127.6) 136.6] 143.0) 150.3) 155.8; 170.4 
106.1 107.3] 107.2| 107.1) 107.0) 107.3] 107.2} 107.5} 107.5] 107.3) 107.6} 107.6) 107.4; 107.5) 107.5 


Motor fuel............2+-. 
Gasoline (all types)... 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment... 


Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............ 191.7 197.3 196.5! 196.8; 197.7; 197.3] 197.9) 198.6] 198.9] 199.8] 199.9} 200.1) 200.3} 200.4) 2008 
Public transportation...........:.0000: 202.6 206.0! 208.5} 210.8] 212.8] 210.5) 208.4; 208.7} 205.8; 203.6) 204.6) 206.2) 208.0) 209.4) 2088 
ve Yen ee ys Meplieece ctomee Safer et een ar Ce ecm 284.6 296.3 294.6 295.5] 296.7] 297.4) 298.3] 299.1] 300.1) 301.4) 302.8) 305.4) . 306.9) 307.7] 308.4 
Medical care COMMOGItIES......-....-.0-eseseeeeeseees 251.1 257.4| 256.4 256.7| 258.2} 258.6) 259.4 259.2| 258.5) 259.4) 259.8] 260.9) 261.5) 262.5] 263.3 


292.5, 305.9] 304.1] 305.1| 306.3) 307.0/ 307.9) 309.1] 3106| 311.9] 313.8] 316.8 318.6) 319.4) 320.0 
256.0/ 263.4 263.3| 263.5| 264.1] 263.9] 264.4) 265.2| 265.2) 266.5) 267.8, 2706) 272.3| 2732| 2735 
363.2| 301.2| 385.0} 388.1| 390.9) 394.2) 3958) 397.5) 402.4, 4034) 405.9) 408.7| 409.9] 409.8] 410.7 
esate 104.6] 105.5] 105.5] 105.5] 105.6] 105.7| 105.5} 105.4} 105.6) 105.5) 105.6; 106.2) 106.5] 106.7; 106.6 
macunauae 102.0} 102.9] 103.0) 102.9] 102.9] 102.9| 102.7; 102.8} 103.0} 102.5) 1027/ 103.2} 1035] 103.9) 1039 
107.6}  109.0| 108.0) 107.8 108.2| 109.1 109.7} 109.7} 109.6) 109.7| 109.8] 110.0| 1098) 109.6) 109.2 
Education 125.9} 133.8) 131.1] 191.8] 192.3] 135.5] 137.8] 138.1| 138.0/ 138.0) 139.1/ 139.4] 1396| 139.7} 139.9 
Educational books and supplies... | 318.5} 336.5) 333.6] 336.5] 336.3] 339.6] 339.6) 340.6] 337.5) 343.8) 346.1/ 349.5) 349.9) 350.4) 3504 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care......| 354.8] 377.3] 369.3] 371.1] 372.6] 382.1| 389.2; 390.1| 390.2| 390.7} 3928) 393.3; 393.8) 394.1) 394.6 


Medical care services 
Professional services 
Hospital and related services. 


Education and communication? 0.00... 


Gommnuinication:< ; 93.7 91.2 91.3 90.7 90.9 90.5 90.2 89.9 89.8 89.7 89.6 89.6 89.3 89.0 88..4 
Information and information processing = ~ 92.7 89.9 90.0 89.6 89.6 89.1 89.1 88.5 88.4 88.3 88.2 88.2 87.9 87.5 87.0 
Telephone SORVICRS Ook ok on ee ee 99.9 98.5 98.3 97.7 98.3 98.0 97.6 97.3 97.4 97.4 97.2) 97.3 96.9 96.7 96.1 
Information and information processing 
Anat ihacicisohanssonicns eee 19.0 16.7 17.0 16.8 16.5 16.3 16.1 16.2 15.9 15.8 15.8) 15.8 15.7 155 15.4 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment’? 21.8 17.3 17.8 16.9 16.9 16.3 16.0 16.2 16.0 15.9 15.8 15.7 15.5 15.6 15.4 | 


302.0 307.0} 306.0} 306.0; 307.5) 308.0} 307.9; 308.2) 307.7; 308.1 309.3 310.0, 310.8) 311.3) 311.5 
/ 463.2 470.5} 464.8} 464.8) 470.5) 473.2) 469.9! 470.7) 470.2) 471.5) 473.8) 4732| 4742) 474.1| 4744 
Personal care’ 174.1 177-0} 176.91) 177.2) VATS] W7TAl * 1779) (T1780) CO FFET)  VFTS| ARTA) AON 179.7; 180.1 180.2 


Other goods and services......... 
Tobacco and smoking products... 


Personal care products ..........ccssccscsescseeeeseee 155.5 154.2) 154.2) 154.4] 154.8) 154.3) 154.0) 154.1 153.8) 154. 2| 154.3; 155.0} 155.0} 155.1 155.1 
Personal care services’ 189.1 193.9} 193.6] 193.5) 193.9) 194.6) 196.1 196.3} 194.8} 194.9) 195.1] 195.7} 196.3) 196.6) 197.1 


Miscellaneous personal services 
Commodity and service group: 
Commodities. 


274.0 283.3| 282.4) 283.9] 284.0} 284.4) 285.2! 285.6) 286.7| 286.6] 288.4) 290.2} 291.6; 2929] 293.1 


150.4 151.8} 151.6) 151.1 150.7; 151.6} 152.7); 151.9) 151.3) 150.7) 151.5) 152.7) 154.1 154.8) 156.7 


Food and beverages pad 176.1 179.9} 178.7) 179.5} 179.6} 180.2; 180.7; 181.7) 182.4; 183.6) 183.8) 184.0) 1844) 184.5} 186.0 
Commodities less food and beverages............. 135.5 135.8] 136.0] 135.0] 134.2} 135.4] 136.7; 135.2} 133.8] 1325) 183.5] 135.2) 137.0] 138.0] 140.0 
Nondurables less food and beverages............ 147.0 152.1} 151.1) 149.6) 148.7) 151.7] 155.9) 153.6) 151.4) 149.0] 151.0} 154.3) 1584) 160.5] 164.7 
as, Re ee ee ee 123.1 120.0; 121.5) 118.7} 115.2) 116.1} 121.0) 1239) 1226} 1187] 115.7] 1183] 1229] 123.8) 122.8 
Nondurables less food, beverages, } 
and apparel 165.3 175.6} 173.0) 172.3) 173.0) 177.4) 181.2} 175.7} 172.9) 171.6) 176.5) 180.2) 184.1 187.0} 194.5 
Durables 121.8 117.4) 118.8) 118.3) 117.6} 116.9) 115.5) 114.7] 114.2) 114.0] 114.0) 1142.0) 114.0) 113.9] 113.9 
BBE rio draco sansasestictas cnviarPiancidesecncce save nonasae 205.9 212.6} 212.0) 212.9) 213.6} 214.0) 2143) 2144) 2141] 2142) 215.3) 216.0) 216.7) 217.4) 217.6 
Rent of shelter® 194.5 199.2; 198.8; 198.9] 199.5} 200.0} 199.9) 200.6} 200.5} 200.6] 201.4) 202.0) 203.2| 203.7} 203.9 


Transporatation services... 
Other services 
Special indexes: 


207.7 216.2) 216.1} 216.7; 217.4) 216.8] 216.8) 219.0] 2188) 218.0} 219.1; 219.7} 220.0} 220.2) 2203 
241.6 248.5) 246.8) 247.2) 247.9) 249.3] 250.6} 250.7; 250.7/ 250.9) 251.8] 252.6] 252.9] 253.0] 252.7 


BU ROMS [OSS (G0 icsueseccoscinncsesssnstecascerarascrsvvit 175.8 179.7/ | 179.5; 179.5} 179.6) 180.3} 181.0) 180.4; 179.7/ 179.2; 180.2; 181.4) 182.6] 183.2} 184.4 
PAU TESTE ASS: SHABBY. cnctvoystvarersavsceundorveavasenntst 168.3 171.9; 171.4) 171.7] 171.5) 172.3) 173.3} 172.6] 171.9] 171.6} 172.5] 173.7] 174.7] 175.3] 1768 
All items less MeICAl CAPC........cceceeseseeseseeeeseess 711 174.8; 174.4) 174.5} 174.5] 175.2; 176.0} 175.6) 175.0) 174.7) 175.6} 176.6 177.6) 178.2] 179.4 
Commodities leSS fO0.........cccecesesesececseseseeeenees 137.3 137.7} 137.9] 136.9) 136.1 137.2} 138.6} 137.0) 135.8) 134.5} 135.5} 137.1 138.9} 139.9} 141.8 
Nondurables less f00d.......:cscsssseseesseseseseennsssees 149.2 154.2) 153.2} 151.8) 151.0) 151.0] 157.9} 155.7) 153.7| 151.4] 153.3] 156.4] 160.4] 162.41 166.4 
Nondurables less food and apparel.........000+ 166.1 176.9; 178.5) 172:8) 173.6) 177.5) 181.1 176.1 173.6] 172.1 176.9} 180.2} 184.0) 186.6) 193.5 
INCRICRIT ENS « «sy hacctasrnareqeceahcsecurexinassdtecnnl eecsvovpepe 161.4 166.4) 165.3) 164.9) 164.6; 166.4; 168.8) 168.1 167.3) 166.6} 167.8; 169.5) 171.8) 173.0} 175.9 
Services less rent of shelter’.......... = al, 193.1 201.3) 200.4) 202.2} 202.8) 203.1) 203.7} 203.2) 202.7} 202.9} 204.1] 204.9] 2049] 205.2] 205.8 


Services less medical care services... 


198.9 205.2! 204.7) 205.2) 206.2) 206.6) 206.8; 206.9} 206.5} 206.6) 207.6; 208.2! 208.8] 209.2} 209.7 
120.9 135.9| 133.2} 135.6) 135.9] 140.0) 144.2} 136.3) 132.4; 131.1] 136.9] 140.2} 143.0) 146.0] 154.5 


All items less ON@FQY.........seeseeseeeeseseeceeeeesesened 183.6 186.1} 185.9} 185.9} 185.9] 186.2} 186.4) 187.0) 187.0| 186.9] 187.2) 4187.9 188.7; 189.0) 189.3 
All items less food and @N@ry........scseeeeeeened 185.6 187.9) 188.0} 187.7! 187.7) 187.9! 188.1) 188.6) 188.4) 188.0! 188.3] 189.1] 190.1} 190.4] 190.4 
Commodities less food and energy. ............ 144.4 141.1 142.2 141.3 140.3 140.1 140.2 140.3 139.7 141.1 138.2 139.0 140.0 140.1 139.9 
Energy commodities... me 17.3 136.8] 132.3) 131.0} 131.4) 139.5} 147.2) 137.2! 132.1) 136.8) 138.3] 144.7| 151.5} 156.7| 170.7 
Services less energy. 213.9 219.6 220.5; 221.0 . 


‘ Not seasonally adjusted. 


* Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
2 Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. Dash indicates data not available. 


3 Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. NOTE: Index applied to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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38. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing L All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
sched- | 2003 2004 2003 2004 
ule’ Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 
USSHOiY AVETAGON 3. s..sxsc-ceshose sane cesdenetiesssune eee M 184.3] 185.2) 186.2 187.4| 188.0} 189.1] 179.9} 180.9} 181.9) 182.9] 183.5} 184.7 
Region and area size” 

Northeasturban crreecencoeeuckestiastisasitastiven enna M 194.9} 195.9] 196.8) 198.6] 199.4] 199.9) 191.7| 192.6) 193.6} 195.1] 195.7} 196.4 
mize A—More thant), 500000 sr-..ccrssesescctescssscsesscescsreeeeses M 197.1] 197.9] 198.6} 200.7] 201.4) 202.0) 192.7] 193.3] 194.3} 195.9} 196.3} 197.1 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° M 115.0] 116.0} 116.6) 117.4) 118.1] 118.3) 115.2) 116.1 eral Sm ASI aia ke 118.4 

Midwest urban* NN nS Mees, met pee M 178.4) 179.4) 180.2] 181.0] 181.5] 182.9] 173.4] 174.5} 175.3) 175.8] 176.3} 177.8 
Size A—More than 1,500,000... M 180.9) 181.8) 182.5) 183.1} 183.7} 185.0) 175.1] 176.2} 176.9] 177.2| 177.9} 179.4 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°... M 113.3) 114.1) 114.7] 115.2) 115.6) 116.4) 112.4) 113.3] 113.8) 114.2) 114.6] 115.5 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000) M 171.5) 171.8) 173.0) 174.1) 173.9) 176.0) 169.1); 169.4] 170.6) 171.4) 171.2} 173.2 

SOUUMUCOAN Es cox. ccesttvcancecuterecetesertessses aH M 177.5) 178.2) 179.1] 180.1} 180.9} 182.0) 174.2} 178.2} 179.1] 180.1} 180.9} 178.9 
Size A—More than 1,500,000......:::..:scessscssssesesesscssessosesee M 179.2) 179.8) 180.8) 181.8) 182.5) 183.4) 176.4) 177.1] 178.0) 178.9] 179.7] 180.8 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000. .-...cecccccecccseeccesccseccceseeees M 113.3] 113.8] 114.3] 114.9] 115.6] 116.4] 111.8] 112.3] 112.7) 113.4] 114.0] 114.8 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000) M 175.1) 175.3] 176.8] 177.7) 178.7) 179.4) 174.2) 174.6 176) 176.9) 177.8 179 

NVOSTUNDAN anccr sawautaten-cuecsissrsccarsctuncaiv cess sicesvuex rayne sere savcrseve M 188.3) 189.4) 190.8) 192.2) 192.3) 193.4] 183.3) 184.3) 185.7} 187.1] 187.3} 188.6 
Size A—More than 1,500,000............ssccsssessssesesesssesseseeers M 190.6} 191.7} 193.2} 194.5) 194.6] 195.9} 183.9) 185.0} 186.5} 187.9] 188.2] 189.6 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° nl a Lo Slee M 115.2} 116.0} 117.0} 117.9] 117.8] 118.2] 114.8] 115.4) 146.4) 117.2) 117.2) 117.8 

Size classes: 

[AD Os a Je SN CO SETTER = ae M 168.7) 169.4) 170.4) 171.5} 172.0} 172.9] 166.8} 167.6} 168.6) 169.6] 170.0 171.2 

BiG pe eI ae ee ee A M 113.8} 114.6] 115.2} 115.9] 116.3] 117.0} 112.9) 113.6] 114.2} 114.9) 115.3 116.0 

HOABcCPR RODE: CARD ORPICEa Sco CFE CeCERRE CACHED S-CCOPPPDECELE: DEL CREEL M 176.5} 176.9) 177.9] 178.9] 179.3) 180.9] 174.38) 174.8) 175.8) 176.7) 177.2 178.8 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL-IN—Wl........cesseccseeseeseseeseseed M 185.5| 185.4] 186.4] 186.3] 187.2} 188.7] 178.8] 179.0] 179.9) 179.7) 180.6] 182.2 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA.........::ceseeere M 187.0} 188.5) 190.1} 191.5] 191.9] 193.3] 180.2} 181.7} 186.4) 184.9) 185.2} 186.8 

New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY—NJ—CT-PA. . M 199.3} 199.9} 201.1} 203.4) 204.0) 204.4] 194.6) 194.9} 196.3) 198.2} 198.5} 199.1 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA—-NH—ME-CT..............0e0e4 1 -| 208.4 -| 208.7 —-| 181.3 -| 206.8 -| 207.4 -| 207.9 

Gleveland—Akronn OH ltice sce excrrcsctacs.osseeneeenesuveesieecces 1 -| 178.4 -| 180.0 -| 179.1 -| 169.8 =) 071.0 -| 172.6 

Dallas-FtwWonthalocsetseccnetsstencsbcessctusass etnresscerscrsoncend 1 -| 175.7 belle teal WA AS -| 118.9 -| 175.7 -| 177.6 -| 179.5 

Washinaton—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV" .......scsssssssessseee 1 =i) Munley -) 118.1 -| 118.9 -| 116.5 =| atGe =| 11S. 

Ptlariteis GA teres meee totes cae ene to cae sce red 2 179.0 -| 180.8 -| 182.3 -| 176.6 -| 178.7 -| 180.0 - 

Detroit=Ann/Arbor—Flint, | Miee os. ..c2-...ss.cccavnsessercnvarssesnsres 2 181.3 -| 183.4 —| 184.7 —| 175.9 =| 478i =| 17953, = 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX.........cccceceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees a 164.1 —| 168.5 =| 169.7 =|) eee =| 16527; -| 166.8 = 

Miami-Ft. Lauderdale, FL 2 181.6 -| 183.6 -| 185.2 -| 178.9 -| 180.8 -| 182.6 - 

Philadelphia—Wilmington-Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD..... 2 189.0 -| 191.4 -| 194.8 -| 189.0 —| 191.2 -| 194.0 - 

San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA..........sccsererererees 2 195.3 -| 198.1 -| 198.3 =) RMEd -| 194.1 -| 194.7 = 

Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA 2 191.0 —| 193.5 -| 194.3 -| 185.3 -| 187.8 -| 189.1 - 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other 
goods and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
? Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
$ Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
* The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the 
Census Bureau. It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
© Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 
8 In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and 
appear in tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the cP/ Detailed 


Report: Anchorage, AK; Cincinnatti, OH-KY-IN; Kansas City, MO-KS; Milwaukee—Racine, 
WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-—WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port-land—Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, 
MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, FL. 

” Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling 
and other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than 
the national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use 
in their escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


39. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 
[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 _| 2002 2003 
Consumer Price Index for All Uroan Consumers: 

All items: 

ION es eeesonsctrsetevasence tiasccssteretnavessscomvere fe 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 172.2 177.1 179.9 184.0 

POrCOnt: CNANGESdiscssasscscsvsssscscsceeccecacssececrevdecussete 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 22. 3.4 2.8 1.6 2.3 
Food and beverages: 

IG GXesreceecsetcecaneccsecteectessoccessarse es 141.6 144.9 148.9 153:7 ileveré 161.1 164.6 168.4 173.6 176.8 180.5 

Porcentichang@rnnccsicriciscrsptigesecerscvernersereser 2.1 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 2.2 2.2 2.3 3.1 1.8 2.1 
Housing: 

WAGON ey oes eteers ee ccedecrsstessrestintee 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 169.6 176.4 180.3 184.8 

PercentiGnandercy-ccceswssecetccimncctexscoccsere rs es ana CA 2.5 2.6 29 2.6 2.3 2.2 3.5 4.0 rh 2.5 
Apparel: 


133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 129.6 127.3 124.0 120.9 
1.4 —.2 -1.0 -.2 9 “it -1.3 -1.3 -1.8 -2.6 2.5 


130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 153.3 154.3 152:9 157.6 
3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 -1.9 2.0 6.2 0.7 =9 3.1 


POICENEGN ANG Crsrenc-cetsstecvccscasenisaecousenseeaneeauser saat 
Medical care: 

201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 260.8 272.8 285.6 297.1 
Percent change 5.9 4.8 4.5 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 4.1 4.6 47 4.0 
Other goods and services: 
192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 271.1] 282.6 293.2 298.7 


5.2 2.9 4.2 4A 4.4 5.7 8.7 5.0 4.2 3.8 1.9 


Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: | 
All items: 


142.4 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 163.2 168.9 173.5 175.9 179.8 
Percent change... aid 2.8 2.5 2.9 2.9 2.3 1.3 2.2 3.5 At 1.4 2.2 
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40. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


(1982 = 100] 
PY 
: Annual average 2003 2004 
Grouping 7 | 
2002 | 2003 | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan.’ | Feb.? | Mar.” | Apr.? | May? 
Finished \goods....:..c.-<-<seccecesececcnee-sanese) 138.9] 143.3] 142.0] 143.0] 143.0] 143.7] 144.0] 145.5] 144.5] 1445] 1454] 145.3] 146.2} 147.3] 149.1 


Finished consumer goods... 
Finished consumer foods 


Finshed consumer goods 


139.4 145.3 | 143.7 | 145.0} 145.1 145.9| 146.4] 147.7| 1465] 146.7] 147.8| 1476] 1487} 150.2) 152.6 
140.1 145.9| 1446] 145.2] 1449] 1463] 148.0} 151.0} 150.1 150.3 | 148.1 148.0} 1503) 152.5} 155.3 


EXGIUIGING TOOUS See eecsccrestevenusueseviscses 138.8 144.7 143.0 144.6 144.8 145.4 145.5 146.2 144.8 145.0 147.4 147.1 147.7 148.9 151.1 
Nondurable goods less food.. |= 139.8 148.4} 1463] 148.9] 149.2) 1500} 1504) 149.4] 147.6) 1482] 151.7) 151.3] 152.0} 1540} 157.0 
DGrableOQoOdS er keccsrcny-teunceessors mel tos0 133.1 1S2:45) PAST Sie tSter i —toikeee 1Sled 135.6 | 135.0} 1343] 1343] 1343] 1348] 134.3] 134.8 
Capital equipment..............-cscececcereeeseoee 139.1 139.5} 139.0] 138.9] 138.9) 139.2; 138.9) 1408/ 1405] 140.2] 1405} 140.8) 141.1 141.0} 141.1 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and componentts.............000-++4 127.8 133.7 | 1382.5) 133.5] 133.7) 134.1 134.1 134.1 134.1 134.5 | 136.2] 137.1 137.9] 139.8) 141.9 
Materials and components 
fompmannUfacturini Glee see ere. c-c-snscecat-aresttetes 126.1 129.7} 129.3] 129.6) 1292] 1298) 129.8) 130.5} 130.7) 130.9] 131.9] 133.2] 134.1 135.9 | 137.3 
Materials for food manufacturing.............4 123.2 134.4} 130.8] 134.2) 133.3] 1355] 137.4| 141.8) 141.6] 140.7) 1384] 138.9] 141.1 146.1 151.6 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing..) 129.2 137.2} 137.0| 137.4) 1363] 137.5] 136.4| 137.5) 137.2} 137.9) 1402] 141.1 141.7] 143.2] 144.5 
Materials for durable manufacturing......... 124.7 127.9} 1288] 126.8} 127.1 127.5| 128.6]! 1295] 130.5] 131.2) 1329] 137.0] 170.0} 143.5] 146.2 
Components for manufacturing..............-- 126.1 125.9} 126.1 126.0| 125.8) 1258] 1258] 1258] 125.8] 1258] 1259) 126.2] 126.2) 127.0) 127.4 
Materials and components 
HOM CONSTIUICH OM xx, cette act eror eset tesesoaeeest ee 151.3 153.6] 152.9] 153.0] 153.6] 153.7] 155.0] 155.2) 155.6] 1556] 156.2] 1583) 160.7] 163.6] 166.2 
Processed fuels and lubricants..............-.-. 96.3 112.6 | 108.0 112.1 113.7 | 1145) 113.7| 141.5] 110.3) 111.7) 1168) 1163) 1163) 118.1 122.1 
Containers. | 152.1 153.7} 153.9] 154.1 153.8] 1536] 153.5] 153.2] 153.4] 153.5] 153.9] 153.8) 154.1 154.3} 156.8 
Supplies......... < Al 138.9 141.5 141.5 141.5 141.5 141.2 141.7 141.9 142.6 142.8 143.2 143.8 144.8 146.4 147.2 
Crude materials for further 
EOCOSSIN Qiererceesecestanteccrearenceeadacresnenee 108.1 135.3] 130.9] 136.5] 1326) 131.3] 134.7] 1383] 137.0] 141.1 147.8| 1483) 149.7] 154.1 159.6 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs.. ‘ 99.5 113.5 111.0 110.4 107.6 111.5 119.0 128.1 125.7 124.7 117.1 121.0 130.8 135.1 142.1 
Crude nonfood materials.............:::1ee4 111.4 148.2| 1424| 1528] 1482) 1427] 1428) 141.1 141.4) 1495] 1673) 1649] 159.8) 164.1 168.3 


Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods.............../ 138.3 142.4 1414.1 142.2 142.2 142.7 142.7 143.8 142.8 142.8 144.5 144.4 144.9 145.7 147.2 
Finished energy goods............ 88.8 102.0 98.9 103.1 103.4] 104.7] 105.2} 103.2] 100.4} 101.0] 106.0} 105.7} 107.0} 109.3} 113.7 
Finished goods less energy........ -| 147.3 149.0} 1483) 148.3] 148.2 148.7| 149.0] 151.4] 151.0} 150.9] 150.6] 1506) 151.3) 1520] 152.9 
Finished consumer goods less enerQy....... 150.8 153.1 152.3 | 1524] 152.3) 1528] 153.3] 156.1 155.5| 155.5) 1549] 154.7] 155.7] 156.7) 158.1 


Finished goods less food and energy........| 150.2 150.5| 150.0] 149.8] 1498] 1499] 149.7] 1520) 151.7] 151.4] 151.8) 151.7| 152.0] 152.2] 152.5 
Finished consumer goods less food 
ANGI MON OY sce ccacee robe ns deankc catss seep 157.6 157.9| 157.4} 157.1 157.1 157.2] 157.0] 159.5| 159.2} 159.0) 159.4| 159.1 159.3 | 159.7] 160.1 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
AINGLOMONOY aie scscasenyeecacowesensssererareuananstce WAAAY NTO Weal) Teer tee8 4 17808) 17289) 178:69)) 1785) 17S One eral eerioat 179.0} 180.2) 180.6 


Intermediate materials less foods 

and feeds. 128.5 134.2 | 133.1 134.0] 1342] 1346] 1345] 1344] 134.2) 1347] 136.5} 137.4) 1382) 139.8] 141.7 
Intermediate foods and feeds.. ol ahkeRs) 125.9| 1228 | 125.1 124.4] 125.0| 128.4] 131.9] 1348) 134.1 132.2| 132.5] 136.4] 143.0) 147.6 
Intermediate energy goods...... : 95.9 117.9'} 107.1 111.3} 113.0] 114.3] 1128] 110.7] 109.5} 110.9] 115.8} 115.3) 115.3} 117.1 121.1 


Intermediate goods less enerQy..........---+--- 134.5 137.7| 137.5| 137.6] 137.4] 137.5] 138.0] 1385] 138.8] 139.0] 169.8} 141.0) 142.1 144.0] 145.5 
Intermediate materials less foods 

Felate WEl nV 2 (01 Ae cerccissoeor veererercet aren ne eecrene cess 135.8 138.5| 138.5] 138.4] 138.3] 1384] 138.7] 139.0} 139.2] 139.5] 1404] 141.6) 1426, 1442] 145.5 
Crude energy materials.............s:s:sesecsee4 102.0 147.2| 141.4] 156.2] 148.7] 139.7] 138.2] 1343] 132.5] 141.8) 163.5] 156.7) 147.1 156.3 | 165.3 
Crude materials less ENerQy......-....--2-++++ 108.7 123.4] 120.0! 119.4) 118.0] 121.7] 128.2] 135.9] 1355] 136.2] 133.3] 1382] 1466] 147.8] 151.0 


Crude nonfood materials less energy 135.7 1525] 146.5| 146.3] 148.8] 151.8] 155.5] 159.5} 164.8] 170.1 179.3} 187.2| 1922} 185.3] 178.3 
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Current Labor Statistics: | Price Data 


41. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 2003 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


2003 2004 
in 
NAICS Industry Dee. ae Feb.? ] Mar.” Apr.? May? 
— | Total mining industries (December 1984=100)........sssssssssssessnesssneessseeses 129.0 144.6 139.5 133.9 138.5 145.0 
211 Oil and gas extraction(December 1985=100) ........:ccecseseeseeseseeeeeneensees 155.1 181.1 172.4 161.3 168.6 180.1 
212 Mining except oll and GaSis.0. snejccnnten vase cnet cor nositnduesancddevscevarersnds 100.0 103.3 103.6 105.0 107.1 107.5 
213 MININGISUDPOMLACHVINCS cc eccecrs seven vovncesicecscusseenaresnncruracssaecsinres cas 100.0 101.2 100.6 100.9 99.9 100.5 
= i bs 137.7 138.9 139.3 140.2 141.8 143.4 
311 a Tranaecuinng (ecenben tebe 100). ree DN es 144.4 139.3 139.9 142.1 145.8 148.9 
312 Beverage and tobacco manufacturing.......... Evel 100.0 101.4 100.9 100.4 101.7 101.2 
313 TOXHLS MINS: cevcsevnevnceeciscnspasanccartosnaies ed 100.0 100.4 100.3 100.3 100.5 100.8 
315 Apparel manuiachning.: crac. ctssrestsnaraseceusrces thre¥ersnants-saemaseos ret 100.0 99.9 99.9 99.9 100.0 100.0 
316 Leather and allied product manufacturing (December 1984=100)......... 143.4 143.3 143.2 143.8 143.5 143.6 
321 Wood products manufacturing... ; ty 100.0 99.3 102.5 105.7 108.1 110.2 
322 Paper manufacturing...........0cceee ais 100.0 99.3 99.6 99.4 100.0 100.9 
323 Printing and related Support ACtivities............csceeeeeesceseeceesenseseeesteeneteeeees 100.0 100.2 100.3 100.6 101.1 100.9 
324 Petroleum and coal products manufacturing (December 1984=100).... ili Wanes 131.5 130.7 134.3 141.5 152.3 
325 Chemical manufacturing (December 1984=100)..............cecseeeeeeeeeees 165.3 167.0 167.7 168.6 169.2 170.1 
326 Plastics and rubber products manufacturing (December 1984=100).... 128.8 128.9 129.9 129.7 130.1 130.6 
331 Primary metal manufacturing (December 1984=100) 121.4 124.0 128.1 131.7 136.9 141.3 
332 Fabricated metal product manufacturing (December 1984=100)......... 133:7 134.6 135.3 136.6 138.6 140.7 
333 Machinery MarmlactTing ici. scstevccnnn's sacwisansanueecnnay ve encores te debadacqanch 100.0 100.3 | 100.6 101.0 101.3 101.6 
334 Computer and electronic products manufacturina 100.0 99.8 99.9 99.8 100.1 99.9 
335 Electrical equipment, appliance, and components manufacturing........ 100.0 100.2 100.8 101.6 102.7 103.5 
336 Transportation equipment Manufacturing...........ccccccseeesseeeeseeeeeeeeees 100.0 100.2 100.1 100.3 100.1 100.4 
337 Furniture and related product manufacturing(December 1984=100).... 147.6 147.4 147.8 148.5 149.1 150.9 
339 Miscellaneous) manufacturing... .cecdeore-vsvevensasenssciodanabes strncensndsestcred 100.0 100.5 100.9 100.8 101.1 100.9 
Retail trade 
441 Motor vehicla,and parts dealers... ....2c.c-.ccccsesnsenenevesessceyrscseeaccccers 100.0 101.6 100.4 101.4 101.7 103.3 
442 Furniture and home furnishings Stores............s.seceeceeseeeeneneeeenseeen ees 100.0 99.5 99.9 100.2 100.6 101.1 
443 Electronics andi applianice Stores ssc civaives c uapienn vena apanaxcceencvennnacae 100.0 101.4 102.7 103.4 94.1 95.8 
446 Health and personal care stores.... ee 100.0 99.6 99.2 99.1 98.7 98.3 
447 Gasoline stations (June 2001=100)..............ccsssccnsccsseccceccnscereceneed 47.9 45.5 43.3 55.1 52.6 50.3 
454 NOnStore TetAROTS 5.52. evkicess csmcesecauaieunnenverevirauaveniees caveenecanecstarcenzed 100.0 102.9 102.7 119.1 108.6 106.3 
Transportation and warehousina | 
481 Air transportation (December 1992=100).............ccseeseeeeeeeeeueeeueeeeee 162.7 163.3 163.7 162.8 | 162.1 162.2 
483 Water transportation a4 100.0 99.0 98.7 98.9 99.7 100.3 
491 Postaliservice.(dtine 1969=100) hic. .<..j.cccatecevenatacoeters autateavaceueecass 155.0 155.0 155.0 | 155.0 155.0 155.0 
Utilities 
221 UHH ESS ict cpeszescce veces enantecssvsxonacerivetenorendavastdsnenagasatiebanacana acess 100.0 101.7 | 102.0 101.1 102.0 103.3 
Health care and social assistance 
6211 Office of physicians (December 1996=100)..............c0ecccceeeseeenereeees 112.8 114.1 114.1 114.0 114.3 114.2 
6215 Medical and dlagnostic IADOFAOTIOS, ....00sccsnssvsencnencncncvescussancnansanesac 100.0 | 100.3 99.8 99.9 100.0 99.8 
6216 Home health care services (December 1996=100) on 119.0 119.5 119.5 119.6 119.7 119.7 
622 Hospitals (December 1992=100)...........cccesccssceseecerecensesanseences a 137.6 139.5 139.5 139.7 140.3 140.7 
6231 NGIrSIHG CAVe fA CHMO Sa cstaras cccavacataxannese cts uncarirviens tasnatsioseeats ey 100.0 101.2 101.5 101.8 101.6 101.6 
62321 Residential mental retardation facilities 100.0 100.1 99.9 99.9 99.9 100.6 
Other services industries 
511 Publishing industries, except Internet ............cccecsecrsereeeceneeeeceeeved 100.0 100.9 101.1 101.2 101.5 101.4 
515 Broadcasting, except Internet............. ts 100.0 97.8 98.4 100.0 100.8 102.4 
517 TeleCOMMUNICATIONS.........002ccseverscenes P| 100.0 100.4 100.0 99.8 100.2 99.9 
5182 Data processing and related S@rviCeS.............:sseceeceeseeseeeeceevererseees 100.0 99.9 100.2 100.1 100.2 100.7 
523 | — Security. commodity contracts, and like Activity........cccsseseseeceseeseree 100.0 101.8 101.7 101.5 101.8 102.3 
53112 Lessors or nonresidental buildings (except miniwarehouse)... Sant 100.0 99.1 99.4 99.0 101.8 102.3 
5312| Offices of real estate agents and brOkers..........ccccccccecessceeeveeeeeenees 100.0 100.0 100.2 100.3 100.9 100.9 
5313] Real estate support activities 100.0 100.1 100.3 101.6 101.6 102.0 
5321 Automotive equipment rental and leasing (June 2001=100)... rr 109.1 107.9 110.5 106.7 105.4 104.4 
5411 Legal services (December 1996=100)..........cccccccecccceececcuseseuuveceees 126.5 131.4 132.1 131.8 131.9 131 8 
541211 Offices of certified public accountants..........::cccssssessssscvessevsescsessved 100.0 100.8 101.3 101.1 101.2 101.3 
5413 Architectural, engineering, and related services ‘ 
(DECHMBSI 1 GOGatl OO). nos cexszrecavesatscassry veh enmepseekt arpretentetraniarel 125.3 125.7 126.6 126.7 126.6 126.3 
54181 POVEVUSING AQGNCIO Sy iss vydeccarered seacevetass eiskate Me Crnetareis meee TIE 100.0 99.6 99.5 99.8 99.9 100.1 
5613 Employment services (December 1996=100).... nce 112.1 112.1 112.0 112.5 114.0 113.4 
56151 VOR AGOUCIOG te cuirsieyras chasiasaidaptoksecccarenacheerioeratuseetiens on 100.0 99.0 100.7 100.5 98.6 98.3 
56172} Janitorial services Weg Sddanaeccan@in vi asvad vena cteieentiatareahie es sa 100.0 100.3 100.4 100.6 100.5 100.5 
5621} Waste collection.............ss006. 100.0 100.8 100.8 100.8 101.9 101.9 
Accommodation (December 1996=100 124.0 125.0 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry Classification System 
(NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) system. 
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42. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
Index 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 
Finished goods 
MOM Foe ccscasuciceuseuysaceustsssosusceba cnesscvsscvsccedeasvasccivvasiapceapvarted 124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 133.0 138.0 140.7 138.9 143.3 
125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 137.2 141.3 140.1 146.0 
78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 75.1 78.8 94.1 96.8 88.8 102.0 
135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 148.0 150.0 150.2 150.5 
Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 

CUO eas mcnceree tester c se cvee «soleateentcutan daneuicsat sabeancnuatersercove 116.2 118.5 124.9 12577, 125.6 123.0 1232 129.2 129.7 127.8 1.3327. 
115.6 118.5 119.5 125.3 123.2 123.2 120.8 119.2 124.3 123.3 134.4 
84.6 83.0 84.1 89.8 89.0 80.8 84.3 101.7 104.1 95.9 111.9 
123.8 AQT A 135.2 134.0 134.2 133.5 133.1 136.6 136.4 135.8 138.5 
102.4 101.8 102.7 113.8 111.1 96.8 98.2 120.6 121.3 108.1 135.3 
BOOS yeasts: crete eset seetacinek nas ueak or eee cccaancexsce andes 108.4 106.5 105.8 124155 112.2 103.9 98.7 100.2 106.2 99.5 113.5 
ENOlGVisccccesececvemcoseia> eer sw oeecssveuedcenenaauevaccsuseccerexer 76.7 72.1 69.4 85.0 87.3 68.6 78.5 122.1 122.8 102.0 147.5 
Other..... eee 94.1 97.0 105.8 105.7 103.5 84.5 91.1 118.0 101.8 101.0 116.8 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


43. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[2000 = 100) 
SITC ; 2003 2004 
Industry == 
Revie June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 
ls at 4 
0| Food and live amimalS...c....sssscsascesecasceneeesereeosessessene | 107.5] 107.1] 107.6] 112.1] 112.2] 1152] 1165] 117.0] 1199] 122.5] 125.4] 125.9 


01 Meat and meat preparations 
04) Cereals and cereal preparations... ‘ R 
05} Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 96.9 99.6} 101.2 99.7) 101.4} 103.2 102.8 | 103.2 103.1 108.4 | 110.1 109.1 112.7 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels... J} 104.5] 103.9] 103.9] 102.3) 106.2] 111.2} 116.3] 1169] 120.2} 1223] 128.7] 132.9] 131.7 
22| Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits....... : 

24| Cork and wood...... 
25| Pulp and waste paper... 
26| ‘Textile fibers and their waste...... 
28| Metalliferous ores and metal scrap... 


3] Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 102.5 107.6 109.8 114.9 108.7 108.2 106.3 110.7 120.5 119.3 123.0 123.1 134.8 
32 Coal, coke, and briquettes i 
33} Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 96.4} 102.7) 105.9] 113.0) 104.2 104.1 101.2} 106.2 116.8 | 114.7 120.1 119.8 | 135.0 


5] Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. ...... 
54} Medicinal and pharmaceutical products 5 vy i \ 
55| — Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 95.2 97.3 97.5 97.6 98.2 98.9 99.4} 100.1 104.3} 104.2 104.3} 104.2 104.2 
57 Plastics in primary forms “ 

58} Plastics in nonprimary forms...... id : J : b 
59} Chemical materials and products, 1.6.8. .......:ceeeeeees 100.9} 101.6} 102.0} 101.9} 101.9} 102.4} 1025) 102.6; 105.0) 105.2)| 104.9] 105.3} 106.0 


6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 99.7} 100.0 99.9) 100.0} 100.2} 100.3} 100.7) 100.8; 101.7} 103.0 104.1 105.7 | 106.6 
62 Rubber manufactures, 1.0.8. ......cccecceseeeeeseeseeeceeeseeeneed 108.9 110.1 110.1 109.5 109.2 109.2 109.5 109.9 110.4 110.9 110.4 110.7 110.4 
64) Paper, paperboard. and articles of paver. pulp. 

ANA DADO DONG... = -kscacartensosnnsevdcvarsrncervsssnevevecemaeed 97.3 98.3 98.5 98.3 98.3 97.4 97.9 97.6 97.9 97.8 97.9 98.5 99.1 
66} Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, 1.0.8. .......csceeeeseee 100.3} 100.4} 100.4} 100.2 99.5 99.5 99.7 99.8 99.7 99.6 99.7 99.5 99.1 
G8) Nonferrous metals: foc. vssecgescsaaces ssc toscssesccsiccoecesat 79.4 80.3 79.8 80.9 81.6 81.9 83.4 84.5 85.9 90.9 94.1 98.5 98.7 

7| Machinery and transport EqUuipMeNt........sccseeesereecesrees 98.5 97.8 98.0 97.9 97.9 97.7 97.7 97.8 97.9 98.1 98.3 98.4 98.4 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment................- 107.1 107.2 107.4} 107.4} 107.5} 1079) 1085] 108.7) 109.3 109.4 109.4 | 108.6 108.6 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries............... 102.4] 102.6 103.2 103.2 | 103.1 103.1 103.3 | 103.4 103.9 104.0 104.2 105.2 105.6 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., | | 

ANG MACHING MaNtSiscactacesssexsavipeiesssdaacandandactarizyediesccertl 102.2} 1024); 1025} 1025} 1026} 1026; 102.8} 1028; 103.3| 1035} 1040} 104.5] 104.6 
75| Computer equipment and office machines..................-.. 88.9 88.1 88.2 88.0 87.8 87.9 88.0 88.6 87.7 88.2 88.4 88.6 88.5 


76 Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment... 
77 Electrical machinery and equipment.. A i : i ‘ : A F i 
TE MOA VGNICIGS caszessese-svestresascaties toes skauccenrtosstrcercasveeveeees 101.0} 101.1 101.3} 101.3] 101.4} 101.5] 101.6] 101.5} 101.7] 101.9 101.8} 102.2] 102.2 


87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 
instruments aNd ApPparatuUS............eesseeecceeeeeceeeereeeees 101.9} 102.2 102.4} 1023] 1022] 102.1} 1023] 1023] 102.2 102.3} 102.3} 102.0 101.9 
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44. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[2000 = 100] 
SiITC 2003 2004 
Rev8 Industry 
May | June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May 
0| Food and live animalis...... 99.8 99.4 | 100.2 99.5} 100.0} 100.3} 100.0} 101.0} 102.2} 104.7} 105.4] 106.4] 106.2 
01 Meat and meat preparationS............ccccceceecessseseescseeeerees 110.351) 5 102:9))) 9306.6) 108200 ait2:83| 19522" Aie2 |) 1204) ANIZ-7)|)  ANG-O) 20.55 121851 25:4: 
03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
AQUATIC inVENMODI ates 2. cacacs an<< csecs psewewacts caencsasstissectsse 83.4 81.3 83.5 82.3 82.2 79.8 79.3 79.2 78.2 80.0 83.3 85.0 83.9 
05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 103.9 108.9 106.9 105.5 105.0 106.4 108.9 109.4 112.3 115.7 111.3 109.4 106.2 
07) Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
LL Xe! £50) Renae er Ree eneoe cee Rocher SECO ER Eo carrer een nasa 99.1 94.8 95.3 96.6 98.6 95.5 93.1 96.0} 100.1 101.9} 101.7} 103.5} 102.5 
1| Beverages and tobacco.............ccccscccsssscscsescsssscsecseed 104.6 | 103.9 104.1 104.0} 104.0} 104.3; 1044] 1044) 104.7 105.0] 105.3} 105.3] 105.5 
11 BQVOLAGOS ores ce sen sa esetcaniec Pease sein aivascvssousdlacccpsssesusasineste 103.8 | 103.7] 104.0) 103.9] 103.9} 104.2] 104.2]! 1043) 104.9) 105.2) 105.5] 105.5] 105.8 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels............sc0:secesese 4 98.8 99.5 100.7 100.5 106.1 104.2 104.5 107.9 109.5 114.1 119.9 122.6 126.7 
CANE LCOMRAMG WOOD! tec sccccsecssssepsorecasucste ctseeaastnurnosncnoussusStoone 94.0 94.4} 100.1 99.3 | 113.0) 106.2) 103.2) 108.0) 108.9) 115.7) 123.3) 127.8| 139.0 
25| Pulp and waste paper................. 95.3 95.3 93.6 91.9 90.4 90.8 91.9 92.8 93.3 91.9 95.4} 100.8} 103.4 
28)  Metalliferous ores and metal scrap... és 99.3 99.7| 100.3] 102.9] 103.7 104.3 | 108.7] 115.3] 124.2 134.6} 147.9} 147.8} 143.1 
29) Crude animal and vegetable materials, 1.€.S. .......ce 103.5 | 104.9 99.4 96.8 95.7 95.1 94.8 99.6 98.9 99.5 99.7 99.3} 102.1 
3) Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 96.0 101.7 106.0 106.5 101.5 101.3 103.3 108.2 Wivas: Aver: 120.6 120.6 132.3 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 92.6 97.6 103.4 105.6 99.4 100.1 102.3 106.9 114.0 114.5 119.9 119.7 132.2 
34} Gas, natural and manufactured.............:ccecceceeeeeeeseeeeeed 119.0} 130.1 1215 | 1088] 114.4} 106.2] 106.6} 113.9} 138.0] 137.1 122.9] 123.3 | 129.3 
5} Chemicals and related products, 1.€.S. .....ccccseeeeeeeee 99.0 100.1 100.0 99.2 99.2 100.2 100.8 101.1 103.0 103.4 103.8 103.4 103.1 
52] Inorganic chemicals. 106.4) 105.4] 1060] 105.4] 1088] 111.9] 114.0] 119.3} 120.6] 120.5] 115.9] 114.7 
53] Dying, tanning, and coloring materials.. , 98.0 98.0 98.3 97.7 98.1 99.0 99.6 99.9 99.7 99.5} 100.3] 100.3 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products 101.2} 102.5} 103.1 102.5} 101.9} 102.3] 103.4] 103.4] 107.2] 107.7] 107.8} 107.1 106.7 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations.......... 98.9 99.4 99.0 91.8 91.6 91.2 91.6 91.6 92.7 93.3 93.7 93.5 93.4 
57 Plasticsiin) primary fOlmSisc.orereecrsercescsenerestssce-s=- 106.1 104.3 | 103.1 102.7} 105.6} 105.6} 105.5] 104.4] 105.2} 106.9] 105.5/ 105.7 
58 Plastics in nonprimary forms A 100.8} 101.3} 101.4} 101.4} 101.7] 101.7 101.8} 102.1 102.4/| 102.9} 102.7) 102.5 
59 Chemical materials and products, 1.6.5. ........::ssccereeeees 93.2 92.3 93.3 91.9 91.8 92.3 93.1 93.3 94.3 94.9 95.8} 995.5 95.2 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 93.7 94.4 94.9 95.4 95.7 96.5 97.4 97.8 98.9} 101.4] 103.5] 105.6} 107.1 
62 Rubber manufactures, 1.6.8. .......cccsccsesseseeeceesenceneeneeneeee 99.1 99.2 98.6 98.5 98.5 98.5 98.6 98.8 99.0 99.2 99.7 99.9 99.8 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, | | 
ANG! PADSIDOAIG see cen cares coost eeest owe tune set ooaratoeestest 93.2 93.5 93.2 94.9 94.5 94.7) 94.2 93.7 94.1 94.5 94.9 94.6 95.7 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. ee 97.5 97.9 97.9 97.8 97.8 97.9 98.1 98.1 98.5 98.9 99.0 99.3 99.4 
BSP INOMPerrOuUSs Metals! secsceccsersceerctctroreceaseateessvarasvssssevaapaceecs 75.8 78.1 78.0 79.1 80.7 82.0 85.1 87.7 92.3 97.0} 102.6] 105.8} 107.3 
69 Manufactures of metals, 1.6.5. .........scsssssscesserserseseenenees 97.6 98.3 98.2 98.4 98.5 98.7 99.1 99.5 99.7 100.3 101.1 102.3 102.5 
7| Machinery and transport equipment...............cccesseeseneene 95.7 95.8 95.7 95.6 95.5 95.3 95.4 95.3 95.4 95.5 95.5 95.3 95.3 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries. 100.6 101.4 102.6 102.5 102.2 102.4 103.3 103.6 104.9 106.4 106.7 106.5 106.7 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
ING IMACHUTIO: DANES) cccaresec stone acerencchsecanierecasscausecacencenncel 100.0} 100.8} 100.8; 100.4} 100.2} 100.4} 100.9} 101.2} 101.8] 102.5) 103.1 103.3 | 103.1 
75 Computer equipment and office MachineS............--.-+.-++4 82.1 81.8 80.6 80.6 80.5 78.6 78.5 78.2 78.0 78.0 LE 76.3 76.3 
76 Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipMent.........:ccseeceeees 89.4 89.3 88.7 88.8 88.6 87.7 87.5 86.7 86.4 85.4 85.1 85.0 85.0 
77 Electrical machinery and equipment 95.2 95.4 96.1 96.0 96.0 95.9 96.0 95.3 95.4 95.7 95.7 95.2 95.4 
78| Road vehicles 100.7 | 100.7] 100.7} 100.7} 100.6} 101.3} 101.4] 101.6] 101.9] 101.9] 102.0] 102.2) 102.3 
SBI PR OOLWO AM crceesce apes coccs sees ach us tn tomartee eevebenpaeceivanevesberi ont 99.7 | 100.0 99.9 99.8); 99.9} 100.0} 100.1 100.1 100.5} 100.5} 100.6} 100.6} 100.5 
88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
ANG ODUCAUCOOGS TIIG:S ule seeer tas vesvecsruccatnccttceecssceescessey 99.3 | 100.0 | 100.1 99.6 99.2 99.3 99.8 99.9 99.9} 100.3 | 100.0 99.4 99.4 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


45. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[2000 = 100) 
2003 2004 
Category = 5 Wes ee 

May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 
ALESCOMMODITIES irecs<sccccncccacscscsstercescrtsccvavsacasarceaes 99.7 99.5 99.4 99.4 99.8} 100.0} 100.5} 100.8) 101.5] 102.2] 103.0} 103.7 | 104.0 
Foods, feeds, And DEVErageS.........sseeeeereeseeeeeeeen ey 111.8] 111.3) 110.8} 109.4] 115.3] 117.2) 121.4] 1224] 123.1 | 125.6 | 130.4] 134.8] 135.8 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages...) 112.1 111.2 111.0 109.5 116.3 118.4 122.8 123.8 | 124.6 | 127.2} 132.3] 137.0} 138.0 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 110.2 113.1 109.3} 109.5] 106.5 105.6 107.5 108.5} 109.5] 110.7} 111.7] 113.4] 113.9 
Industrial supplies and materials..............sseeeeeeeeeed 99.4 | 100.1 99.6 | 100.0} 100.2} 101.0} 101.7} 102.5} 105.1 | 106.4) 108.1] 109.3] 110.2 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 103.5 104.4 104.7 105.5 107.3 113.3 119.0 117.5} 118.6] 116.6) 117.2) 1149) 114.1 
Fuels; andl lUbricantS:sccsscsnesserentsccssorctrascueceesertl) | OAO 97.0 97.0} 100.4 97.6 97.5 96.4 99.0} 106.1} 106.5} 108.9] 110.4] 118.5 

Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials................+. 100.2 | 100.7} 100.0} 100.1 100.5 | 101.1 101.7} 102.5} 104.7 | 106.4 | 108.1 | 109.5] 109.6 
Selected building materialS.........:cssseseesseeeeeey 96.5 96.3 97.5 98.0 98.4 98.8 99.1 99.5 98.7 | 100.9} 102.3] 103.2} 103.5 
Capitali goods waenwrererseccisca syste anverereeernccsmceee sacred 98.3 97.6 97.7 97.7 97.5 97.3 97.3 97.5 97.5 97.8 98.0 98.1 98.1 
Electric and electrical generating equipment..........] 101.5 | 101.6} 101.8} 101.6] 101.7] 101.7] 101.7] 101.7} 102.0} 101.9) 102.0} 101.5} 101.3 
Nonelectrical MAChinery..........cessserersscssverseneeessereey 95.5 94.5 94.6 94.5 94.3 93.9 93.9 94.1 93.9 94.3 94.5 94.6 94.6 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines...........22.00e] 101.5 101.6 101.8 | 101.8 101.8 101.9 101.9 101.8 | 101.9} 102.0) 101.9) 102.1 |} 102.1 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive.............s0 99.4 99.6 99.6 99.4 99.4 99.8 100.0 99.9} 100.2} 100.1 | 100.1 | 100.3 100.3 
Nondurables, Manufactured.........cscceseseeeseeeseeees 98.5 98.8 98.8 98.7 98.5 99.0 99.4 99.2, 99.9 99.9 99.8 99.9 99.9 
Durables, ManutaGured......5.sscsssisscenensaasrncavedrerd 99.9 100.1 100.2 99.9 100.1 100.3 100.3 100.3 | 100.1} 100.0} 100.1 | 100.5} 100.7 
Agricultural COMMOGItIES.........-..ssesseeeeseeeeeeeeeeeenes 110.6} 110.0] 109.9) 108.8) 114.7) 1175). 122.2 | 1227] 123:5.) 125.3)). 129.6)) 13334 jlos 
Nonagricultural commodities 98.8 98.7 98.6 98.7 98.6 98.7 98.8 99.1 99.8} 100.4; 100.9; 101.4] 101.6 
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46. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


[2000 = 100] 
a ee eee... 
2003 2004 
Category + 
May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr May 
ALL GCOMMGDITIES sxivcseecescasetesssssoscosesstecscaccpcorerevenes 95.3 96.2 96.7 96.7 96.2 96.3 96.8 97.5 99.0 99.4| 100.2] 100.4} 102.0 


Foods, feeds, and beverages.................. 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages. 


Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 87.7 86.6 88.0 87.4 87.6 86.3 86.0 86.0 85.1 87.2 90.1 91.6 90.4 
Industrial supplies and materials................s0ccccc000: 95.3 98.2} 100.2) 100.5 98.9 99.5) 100.7) 103.6) 1085] 110.00} 112.7] 113.8] 120.2 
Guelsiandlubricantsy.asceusacsseencsussverrereeneseeeetee||, we 4.9))|) 100!3' || 108:9|| ef eae 99.4} 100.1 102.0} 107.2; 1165} 117.0} 120.1 120.0 131.6 
Petroleum and petroleum products 91:5 96.4 101.4 | 103.2 97.2 98.8 100.9 | 106.0 113.7 114.3] 119.9] 119.4] 131.7 
Paper and paper base StOCKS...........:cc:ccsceseeseesseeees 94.1 94.1 93.6 94.7 94.0 94.0 93.9 93.9 94.1 94.2 95.5 96.5 98.3 
Materials associated with nondurable 
supplies and materials. .....4.....ccceseeeeeereeeee| 102.5 | 103.0} 102.9} 102.3} 102.5] 103.4} 104.2} 104.4] 104.7] 1048] 105.4] 105.0] 104.8 
Selected building materials. ...........:cccccceeeeeeeee ee 96.2 96.7 | 101.8) 102.7} 110.3] 109.5; 108.1 108.0] 106.8] 113.7} 118.5] 120.3} 123.7 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods.. 89.9 92.2 92.2 92.9 93.4 94.4 96.4 99.2 | 104.5] 109.5|) 1448] 122.8] 129.0 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods............./ 97.3 98.2 97.9 97.3 97.5 97.7 98.1 98.2 98.5 99.2 99.3 99.4 99.7 
Capital: GOOGS ser sancorscsaccnes cance. tacecce-Soscee ast ecaeet 93.6 93.8 93.8 93.6 93.5 93.0 93.3 92.9 93.1 93.1 93.1 92.6 92.7 
Electric and electrical generating equipment..........| 96.1 96.6 96.8 96.6 95.8 96.2 96.5 96.8 97.4 97.9 98.0 97.5 97.6 
Nonelectrical mMachinery............:.cscsscccsccecscteeeseees 92.2 92.3 92.3 92.1 92.1 91.4 91.6 91.1 91.2 91.2 91.2 90.5 90.6 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines...............4 100.6 100.6 100.6 100.6 100.5 101.2 101.2 101.4 101.6 101.7 101.8 101.9 101.9 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive...............04 97.9 98.1 98.1 97.9 97.9 97.9 98.1 98.1 98.6 98.7 98.7 98.6 98.5 
Nondurables, manufactured............. 4 99.8 99.8 99.9 99.8 99.7 99.8 100.0 100.1 101.1 101.2 101.2 101.0 100.9 


Durables, manufactured..... “A 
Nonmanufactured consumer goodS............s060e 95.6 95.2 95.7 95.6 95.7 95.8 95.8} 96.2 95.9 96.2 96.4 96.4 97.3 
a a 


47. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 
[2000 = 100, unless indicated otherwise] 


2001 2002 2003 2004 
Category 

Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. | June | Sept. Dec. Mar. 
Ait freigtat: (INDOUMG) Sree -- esc eaee-tacseeesatactasacsntassesvaccaness 95.1 93.9 98.3 100.3 109.4 112.5 112.9 116.2 
Aicstreight (OUWMOUNG) tececresnt een -eeececvettscascreeretscaue sees 97.8 95.9 98.4 97.3 95.4 95.5 94.9 96.2 
Inbound air passenger fares (Dec. 2003 = 100).......... - => = 100.0 105.1 
Outbound air passenger fares (Dec. 2003 = 100))......./ 
Ocean liner freight (iNDOUNG)...........-:::cceeeeeeeseeeeeese ny 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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48. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 
[1992 = 100] 


Item 2001 2002 2003 2004 
| iH) Ml IV ! Il il IV | ll Ml IV wll I 
T i] | i = 1a 
Business 
Output per hour of all persons...........+ aka Ske aces desteoants 116.8) 117.7 118.2 120.4 | 122.8 123.3 124.7 125.4 126.4 128.6 131.3 131.9 133.5 
Compensation per NOUS...........cceeeceesereneeneeeeeseseeen ee) 138.2 139.1 140.1 141.5 121.8 142.6 143.1 143.8 145.5 147.4 148.9 150.3 152.4 
Real compensation per hour. al) tte. 112.4 112.9 114.2 114.1 113.7 113.5 113.5 113.8 115.1 115.6 116.4 117.1 
Umit ADOMCOStS caterer sacceNecsssceeccereres|) it Grea ieee T1860) 17.6) 9 I7S:5)) 157 aes 114.7 115.1 114.6 | 113.4} 113.9] 114.2 
Unitinonlabor PayMentSs..<cnccccsescescsccaccctetncentascseres| | LOMed 109.6 109.5 | 1142.0] 1150] 115.8:) 117.9 119.3 | 120.0 121.5 | 124.6 124.8} 125.9 
Implicit price deflator.........::ssssssccccesceeeeeeeereeeeeteene 114.1 115.0| 115.2] 115.5] 115.3] 115.7] 1159] 116.5] 116.9 A725) AVES 118.0] 118.6 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour Of all PErSONS........escsseseeseseeneeseeetnetseees 116.4 HITS 117.8 119.8 122.6 122.8 124.2 124.9 126.0 127.9 130.8 131.6 132.8 
Compensation per NOUL.......c.ssssssecssseseeeeeenseeeeeeen ened 137.5 | 138.3 139.3 | 140.7) 141.1 141.9 142.4 143.2 144.6 146.3 148.0 149.5 151.2 


440) AtoZ | AS || SS) ANS) HSS) Wo ITSO TIS! 114.2] 114.9) 115.9) 116.1 
Unit labor costs.......... 118.1 117.9 118.3 117.5 415.1 115.6 114.6 114.6 114.8 114.4 112.8 113.6 113.9 
Unit nonlabor payments. ..| 108.6 111.2 1110) ANS:4) 16:9 117.6 119.9 121.3 122.2 123.4 | 126.5 126.1 127.4 
Implicit price deflator.............ccccerssescecnsnseereceesceceees 114.6 115.5 115.6 116.0 115.8 116.3 116.6 117.1 117.5 117.7 118.1 118.2 118.9 


Real compensation per hour 


Nonfinancial corporations 
Output per hour of all employees..........eeereee 1 121.3} 121.9) 122.7] 125.0] 126.4] 128.3) 129.8) 131.4] 132.2] 135.3] 138.4] 139.8} 140.6 


Compensation per hour.......-...+ .-| 135.0 136.2 137.7 139.0 138.1 139.6 140.6 142.0 143.3 145.3 147.1 148.5 150.3 
Real compensation per hour......... ee) 1OS29 110.1 111.0 112.1 111.1 111.3 111.6 12a 112.1 113.5 114.1 115.0 115.4 
Total UNit COStS........:csesceeeseeees .) 110.5) 114.3} 112.0] 111.8] 111.0} 109.6} 109.2} 109.0} 109.0} 107.6} 106.6| 106.5} 107.1 

Unit labor costs..... wf 199.38] 111.8} 112.2] 111.2] 109.3) 108.8) 108.3] 108.1 108.4} 107.4) 106.3} 106.2; 106.9 

Unit nonlabor costs...........+ | 108.2} 109.8} 141.8] 111.4] 111.9] 114.5] 1445] 111.3] 110.7] 108.0) 107.4] 107.5] 107.8 
UTES ORNS: setsacte-atcercsanencsucteease® 41 90.9 91.2 87.2 96.4} 105.3] 1123} 111.8) 116.2) 1140) 130.7] 1434) 147.4) 147.1 
Unit nonlabor payments ..| 108.6} 104.8] 104.9] 107.4] 110.1 TTA TINS PO MASP rite tee 117.0} 118.2] 118.3 
Implicit: PriGe: ef Alone -cep scene exes’ cooceenenanenacaneaceacceere 108.7} 109.5] 109.8) 109.9] 109.5] 109.8) 109.4| 109.6; 109.5) 109.6| 109.9} 110.2| 110.7 

Manufacturing | 

Output per hour Of all PErSONS........sesessessesessesteseseseeeeees 135.0| 136.0| 137.3] 140.5] 144.0] 146.3) 1485] 149.5] 151.4] 1526] 156.4] 1582] 159.3 
Compensation per hour A) PS88is 137.4 ISS 139.7 1414.1 143.3 | 144.6 146.5 149.0} 151.2} 153.2 155.8 158.1 
Real compensation Per NOUF........--.0scceseeeseeeeseneeeeees 4129) 111.0) 110:8| 142.7] 143.5 | 114.8) 114-7) 4157] 1165) 1180] T1887 F196) W214 
Wralt IbOnCOSIS cerasecesstosteecratessceeetcnnetereecnescnceavenerst ind Oca) | (emlOKOnp ame hOOLy 99.4 98.0 97.9 97.4 98.0 98.4 | 99.0 98.0 98.5 99.2 
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49. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


{1996 = 100] 
Item 1980 | 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 
Private business | | 
Productivity: | 
Output per hour of all PersOns...............cccecseeseeneeeseee 75.8 90.2 91.3 94.8} 95.4} 96.6) 97.3 102.2 105.0 107.7 111.0 112.4 
Output per unit of capital services..................0000008 103.3 99.7 96.5 98.0 98.7| 100.4 99.8; 100.3 99.3 98.2 96.6 92.8 
Multifactor productivity:—-:--. u>.see-ecvereextmeccaczeoreeas 88.8 95.5 94.5 96.7 97.1 98.2 98.4) 101.2 102.5; 103.4) 105.0 103.9 
GSU 0) Sse re orn Pope ae, ree re ee a nL 59.4 83.6 82.6 85.7 88.5 92.8 95.8 105.2; 110.5] 115.7} 120.4) 120.2 
Inputs: 
AD ON Deets oon a ce reesveneppmxcesponsatecsstaseenacssasscesevcctscaseecey 71.9 89.4 88.3 89.3 91.8 95.6 98.0 103.5; 106.1 109.0 110.1 109.5 
Capital services 57.6 83.8 85.7| 87.5 89.7 92.5 96.0 104.9) 111.3] 117.9) 124.5} 129.6 
Combined units of labor and capital input................ 67.0 87.5 87.4 88.7 91.1 94.6 97.3 104.0 107.9 110.9 114.7 115.7 
Capital per hour of all perSONS.........:ccccscsesesseececseeceeeee 73.4 90.4 94.6 96.8 96.6 96.2 97.5 101.9 105.8 109.7 114.8 121A 
Private nonfarm business | 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all perSONS...............cceeceeeeeeeeeeeed 77.3 90.3 91.4 94.8 95.3 96.5 97.5 102.0 104.7 107.1 110.3 111.6 
Output per unit of capital services..............::ccccsee eee 107.6; 100.4 97.0 98.2 99.0| 100.4) 100.0 100.0 99.0 97.6 95.9 92.0 
91.0 95.8 94.8 96.7 97.2) 98.2 98.6 101.0 102.2 102.9 104.4 103.3 
59.6 83.5 82.5) 85.5 88.4) 92.6) 95.8 105.1 110.5 115.7 120.2 120.1 
Inputs: | 
DAD OF IM PUE ocsace tes ceceercdecexerasarscensxvosscgoncueastessuvasstesiensen 70.7 89.2 87.9 89.0 91.8 95.4 97.8 103.6; 106.4) 109.5} 110.6} 110.1 
Capital SOIVICGS: sore ens <caessneneaseeceencutecescussndeeczeess 55.4 83.2 85.1 87.0) 89.4 92.2 95.8 105.1 111.7 118.5) 125.4) 130.5 
Combined units of labor and capital input.. mad 65.5 87.2 87.0 88.4) 91.0 94.3 97.2 104.1 108.1 112.4) 115.2} 116.3 
Capital per hour of all persons........... 00. ceeeeeeeseeeeeeeee ed 71.8 89.9 94.3 96.5 96.3 96.1 97.6 101.9 105.8 109.7 115.0 121.3 
Manufacturing | 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons...............ccceeeeeeeeee eee 62.0 82.2 84.1 88.6 90.2 93.0) 96.5} 103.8; 108.9) 114.0 118.3} 119.7 
Output per unit of capital services. 97.2 97.5 93.6 95.9 96.9 99.7 100.6 101.4) 101.7 101.7 101.0 95.1 
Multifactor productivity.. oes 81.2 93.3 92.4 94.0 95.1 97.3} 99.2 103.1 105.7 108.7 111.3 110.3 
OGD Ut eres eicead nt icc s va cculaeesmtonarurnaeaned 64.3 83.2 81.5 85.5 88.3} 92.9 96.9| 105.6) 110.5 VAAST eae ted 
Inputs: 
FIGUES OF AUN ELSON S ences coctteternetensteceesncessessvarascsarbnectetey 103.7) 101.1 96.9 96.5 97.8) 99.9! 100.4) 101.7 101.5) 100.7 99.2 99.6 
66.1 85.3 87.1 89.1 91.1 93.2 96.4; 104.1 108.7 112.8; 116.2 117.9 
86.1 93.1 93.2 93.1 96.6 99.9} 102.3 97.5; 100.6 102.9} 104.3 98.9 
63.9 77.5 78.5 83.5) 86.5 90.3 93.1} 101.9 107.5) 107.9] 106.9} 105.5 
Purchased business services. ee 65.8 84.7| 84.6 92.0) 92.9 96.0; 100.4 103.9) 103.1 105.4| 106.5 97.7 
Combined units of all factor inputs.............2eecseeees 79.2 89.1 88.3 90.9 92.8 95.5 97.7 102.4) 104.6) 105.5} 105.5} 101.6 
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50. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 


Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 “4995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 | 2002 | 2003 
+ iF + + 
Business 
Output per hour of all persons..... 48.7 66.0 79.0 94.4| 101.7] 104.5} 106.5) 109.3) 112.4) 115.7) 118.3] 124.0) 129.6 
Compensation per hour.......... fe 13.8 23.5 54.0 90.5} 106.0/ 109.5} 113.0) 119.7} 125.4] 134.2| 139.7) 147.8) 147.9 
Real compensation per NOUL...........scccecseseeseeseeeeeeaee 60.5 78.4 88.9 96.1 98.9 99.5} 100.5} 105.0) 107.8) 111.6) 113.0) 113.7) 115.1 
UWE TABOR GOStS Se ccescescscenecessvaccrscterasscctempaiunseceuaanadaae’ 28.4 35.6 68.4 95.9] 104.3} 104.8) 106.1 109.5} 111.6] 116.0) 118.1 115.2) 114.1 
Unit nonlabor PAYMeMNIS: <...cccccupsesxsccects cosaresersseaeceases 24.9 31.5 61.3 93.9] 108.2) 111.9] 113.9] 109.9} 109.2) 107.2) 109.5} 117.0} 123.0 
bnplicitiprice doflatorc.cccecr ete rcen one a ccacss aecnceemnhansy sa 27.1 34.1 65.8 95.1 105.7} 107.4| 109.0; 109.7) 110.7) 112.7; 114.9) 115.8) 117.4 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PErSOMS.........:cccesesseseescseeeseeeeeenee 51.6 67.7 80.3 94.4) 102.1 104.7; 106.4) 109.2) 1122) 115.3] 117.8; 123.6) 129.1 
Compensation per hour os 14.4 23.6 54.2 90.3 106.0 109.4 112.8 119.4 124.9 133.7} 138.9 142.1 147.0 
Real compensation per NOUr...........ccccsseeceeeseeeene eves 63.0 78.8 89.2 95.9 98.9 99.4} 100.3 104.7 107.3 111.2 112.4 113.2 114.4 
UintilabonCosismess veces rercaccnilensacssrepectvestarnesstes|( G@IEO 34.9 67.5 95.6 103.8{ 104.5} 106.0) 109.3! 111.3) 116.0) 118.0) 115.0) 113.9 
Unit nonlabor payments. 24.3 31.1 60.4 93.6} 109.2; 112.1 114.6; 110.9) 110.8; 1088) 111.1 119.0; 124.8 
lmiplicnt PriICedeHalOns cp cscccarsn-2t1-ceeescecanveadccausesans 26.6 33.5 64.9 94.9} 105.8; 107.3) 109.1 109.9} 111.1 113.3) 115.4) 116.4; 117.9 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all EMployees...........eccesececeseeeeeeseseed 56.6 70.4 81.0 95.5| 103.4) 107.1 109.8) 112.8) 116.4; 120.6) 122.7) 128.9) 136.3 
Compensation per hour............. = | On 25.6 57.0 91.0| 105.4) 108.4] 111.7} 117.9} 123.3) 131.7} 137.0} 140.1 145.9 
Real compensation per NOur..............::ssseeeeeeeeeeeeeees 70.3 85.3 93.8 96.7 98.3 98.5 99.3; 103.4) 105.9; 109.5; 110.8; 111.5) 113.5 
TGbaallMU COSTS eae eet yee sot te seats vac cterses tunagenesness 26.9 35.1 68.8 95.4; 101.8; 100.9} 101.2} 103.2; 104.6; 108.0; 111.2} 109.4; 107.4 

Unit labor costs..... | 28.4 36.3 70.4 95.3} 102.0} 101.2; 101.7) 104.5} 106.0} 109.2; 111.6; 108.6) 107.0 

LIINIK FOMAD OM COSES: oc aice cnc cctonathatepuecniesncarceereneecexursnes? =H 23.0 31.7 64.5 97.1 101.3 99.9 99.8 99.9; 101.0 104.8; 110.2 111.5 108.4 
CIN BY ONES os eene ny osseaevaceronessttecceseieeecenectactteveencscesthotoeens 49.5 43.7 66.5 96.7; 136.9} 149.9) 154.4) 137.5} 129.8) 109.3 91.4) 111.4) 134.2 
Unit nonlabor payments. sa (S034 34.9 65.1 97.0} 110.8) 113.3) 114.4) 109.9} 108.7) 106.1 105.2} 111.5) 115.3 
bmplicit price: detlatoracc .c.sn.<.-scs-s-<cawarantwerngeoctreorere 28.9 35.9 68.6 95.9} 104.9} 105.3} 105.9} 106.3) 106.9) 108.1 109.5) 109.6} 109.8 

Manufacturing } 

Output per hour Of all PErSONS..........csccseesescetereeseseeseeees 41.8 $4.2 70.1 92.9) 110.1 113.9} 117.9) 123.5] 128.2 134.2; 137.1 147.1 154.6 
Compensation per hour.......... 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.1 107.7; 109.9} 112.0} 118.8; 123.8; 135.0} 138.3) 143.8) 151.9 
Real compensation per hour 65.0 79.2 91.4 95.7} 100.5 99.8 99.7} 104.2) 106.3) 112.3) 111.8) 114.5) 1182 
Unit labor costs... 35.6 43.8 79.3 97.0 97.8 96.5 95.0 96.2 96.6; 100.6) 100.8 97.8 98.2 
Unit nonlabor payments. a 26.8 29.3 80.2; 101.1 107.6} 110.4) 110.5} 104.1 105.0) 107.0; 105.8 = - 
Implicit price: DeflAator rata: « caxeewes xen cosaceanconeserseqannonis 30.2 103.9 105.2! 104.6 101.1 101.8} 104.6 103.9 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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51. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected NAICS industries, 1990-2002 


[1997=100] 
NAICS Industry 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 | 2002 
Mining 
21 Mining eetrnec ces teetresgcersthn.e cece cocaracsecessttvaccese, 86.0 86.8 95.2 96.2 99.6) 101.8] 101.7] 100.0} 103.4) 111.1 109.5} 107.7] 112.3 
211 Oil and gas extraction..............006 ae 78.4 78.8 81.9 85.1 90.3 95.5 98.9} 100.0) 101.6} 107.9) 115.2) 117.4] 119.3 
212 Mining, except oil and gas........... sly ZANE 80.0 86.8 89.9 93.0 94.0 96.0; 100.0} 1046} 105.9) 106.8} 109.0} 111.7 
2121 | Coal mining............. 68.1 69.3} 75.3) 79.9] 839] 882] 949] 100.0] 106.5} 110.3] 115.8] 114.4] 112.2 
2122 | Metal ore mining......... Sas capteniv 79.9 82.7 91.7} 102.2] 104.1 98.5 95.3} 100.0) 109.5} 112.7] 1244) 131.8] 143.9 
2123 Nonmetallic mineral mining and quarrying........... 92.3 89.5 96.1 93.6 96.9 97.3 97.1 100.0} 101.3} 101.2 96.2 99.3} 103.8 
Utilities 
2211 Power generation and supply...............cccecseeeeee Tee 73.8 74.2 78.7 83.0 88.6 95.5} 100.0} 103.8) 104.1 107.0; 106.4} 102.4 
2212 | Natural gas distribution 71.4 72.7 75.8 79.8 82.1 89.0 96.1 100.0 99.1 103.1} 113.1) 110.0) 114.9 
Manufacturing | 
3111 AMIMANOOGS, «2. sestratk seat deeeeesi. ence orertesanveovse 90.1 89.3 90.2 90.2 87.3 94.0 87.5) 100.0/ 109.4} 109.5) 109.7| 127.2 - 
3112 | Grain and oilseed milling................sescseceeeeeseeeed 89.0 91.2 91.1 93.8 94.7 99.1 91.3} 100.0) 107.5] 1142) 112.5] 117.3 - 
3113 Sugar and confectionery products.................006+ 91.0 93.8 90.5 92.5 94.0 94.3 98.2 100.0} 104.0} 107.1 111.9] 109.9 - 
3114 | Fruit and vegetable preserving and specialty....... 86.4 89.7 90.7 93.8 94.9 97.1 98.2} 100.0} 106.8}; 1084} 109.8} 117.0 - 
SlilSs 4 iDairy; products saseceses-cosctaescase-cateacrscenves anceeone 90.8 92.1 95.4 93.9 95.4 98.7 98.0} 100.0 99.1 94.5 96.0 96.2 - 
3116 Animal slaughtering and processing................-+4 94.5 96.8) 101.5] 100.9 97.4 98.5 94.3} 100.0 99.9; 100.3) 101.9} 102.7 - 
3117 Seafood product preparation and packaging. 117.5) 112.0) 115.3] 113.9} 114.1 108.4) 116.2 100.0) 117.0} 130.2} 137.6] 147.3 - 
3118 | Bakeries and tortilla manufacturing...... F 92.6 92.3 95.6 96.0 96.7 99.7 97.7} 100.0|; 103.8} 105.4} 105.3) 106.3 - 
3119 | Other food products...............:..8 pel 9129 93.5 95.9) 102.8) 100.3} 101.3] 103.0] 100.0} 1069] 1088) 110.2} 103.2 - 
3121 BOVClAQOS ois =f sisee ces eo8t ce aves a case sseesvovsessaoncteee 86.5 90.1 93.8 93.2 97.7 99.6| 101.1 100.0 98.5 92.4 90.6 91.7 - 
3122 Tobacco and tobacco products..............cccseeeeees 81.4 77.3 79.6 73.7 89.8 97.5 99.4/ 100.0 98.1 92.1 98.0) 100.0 - 
3131 Fiber, yarn, and thread mills........ 73.9 74.7 80.1 84.6 87.2 92.0 98.7} 100.0} 102.2} 1046} 102.6} 110.5 - 
SIB2 sa tFabric millSs-scc...ree-0 wae eee 75.0 77.7 81.5 85.0 91.9 95.8 98.0} 100.0} 103.9) 109.8} 110.2} 109.1 - 
3133 | Textile and fabric finishing mills. seca] teilev/ 80.4 83.7 86.0 87.8 84.5 85.0} 100.0} 100.6} 101.7} 104.0) 109.7 ~ 
3141 Textile furnishings Mills................+-sssssseeeeeeeeees 88.2 88.6 93.0 93.7 90.1 92.5 93.3} 100.0 99.9] 101.2] 1068} 106.9 - 
3149 | Other textile product millsv 91.1 90.0 92.0 90.3 94.5 95.9 96.3} 100.0 97.0] 110.4] 110.4} 105.0 - 
3151 Apparel Knitting) MillSicassacsurcansevscscusseeneconrcse<a7es 85.6 88.7 93.2) 1025) 1043) 109.5} 121.9] 100.0 96.6} 102.0} 110.2) 108.4 - 
Sil52e | (Gut and sew apparel......scccccsces-ssssesseectsovercarecs 70.1 72.0 73.1 76.6 80.5 85.5 90.5] 100.0] 104.0} 1188] 127.7) 131.7 - 
3159 Accessories and other apparel............csc0eseneeeeed 100.9 97.3 98.7 99.0; 1046) 112.4] 112.6] 100.0 110.8} 103.3}; 1049) 114.8 - 
3161 Leather and hide tanning and finishing............... 60.8 56.6 76.7 83.1 75.9 78.6 91.5} 100.0 98.0} 101.6) 110.0} 109.7 - 
3162 77.1 74.7 83.1 81.7 90.4 95.6 103.4 100.0 100.9 116.8 124.1 142.7 - 
3169 102.5] 100.2 97.0 94.3 80.0 73.2 79.7} 100.0} 109.2} 100.4} 107.6) 1144 - 
3211 79.2 81.6 86.1 82.6 85.1 91.0 96.2) 100.0/ 100.8! 105.4} 106.5) 109.0 - 
3212 Plywood and engineered wood products............. 102.3; 107.4) 114.7} 1089} 105.8) 101.8; 101.2| 100.0} 105.6 99.9} 100.5} 105.0 - 
Bele MONG WOOD PlOGUCISsienccesseacesacusvesseoecre-sss cores 105.4} 104.7} 104.0] 103.0 99.3) 100.4/ 100.8; 100.0} 101.5} 105.4} 104.0} 104.6 - 
3221 Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills.............22.:6+ 88.5 88.1 92.3 92.9 97.6| 102.0 97.6} 100.0| 103.1 neh ab beerel) Sires - 
3222 | Converted paper products sey EES 93.5 93.7 96.3 97.6 97.2 98.3) 100.0] 102.7} 101.5} 101.9] 101.0 - 
3231 Printing and related support activities................. 96.6 95.4} 101.3| 100.1 98.3 98.8 99.6} 100.0} 100.5; 103.5} 104.9] 105.6 = 
3241 Petroleum and coal products............s0s0cceseeeeeees 76.7 75.8 78.9 84.5 85.6 90.1 94.8) 100.0] 102.1 107.8 | 143.2°) 1422 - 
3251 Basic chemicalS.ce-tenc.ss-cnes eeehes-saunnscanenunesoiecovce 91.4 90.1 89.4 89.9 95.1 92.3 90.0! 100.0) 102.5] 114.7} 118.4] 111.0 - 
3252 Resin, rubber, and artificial fibers.................0000 75.8 74.7 80.6 83.8 | 93.5 95.9 93.3; 100.0] 105.5} 1088) 108.1) 103.8 - 
3253 Agricultural chemicals 84.6 81.0 81.3 85.6 | 87.4 90.7 92.1 100.0 98.8 87.6 91.4 91.1 - 
3254 | Pharmaceuticals and medicines...........:2-.:s00es0++ 91.4 92.6 88.2 88.1 92.4 96.3 99.9} 100.0 92.9 94.6 93.4 97.4 - 
3255 | Paints, coatings, and adhesives..............-..se000+ 85.1 85.9 87.6 90.9 94.1 92.7 98.3} 100.0 99.1 98.8 98.5} 102.1 - 
3256 | Soap, cleaning compounds, and toiletries........... 83.2 84.2 83.4 86.9 88.6 93.9 95.6} 100.0 96.6 91.1 99.2} 102.7 ~ 
3259 Other chemical products and preparations... 76.6 78.0 84.7 90.6} 92.6 94.4 94.2 100.0 99.4} 109.2) 120.0} 111.3 - 
3261 Plastics! products: tasccr-urasesses oct spves sees 84.7 86.3 90.3 91.9 94.4 94.5 97.0} .100.0| 103.5) 109.3) 111.2) 113.3 - 
3262 | Rubber products............::s0 83.0 83.8 84.9 90.4 90.3 92.8 94.4} 100.0} 100.5] 101.4} 103.9] 104.2 - 
3271 Clay products and refractories.. 89.2 87.5 91.5 91.9 96.6 97.4 102.6 100.0 101.3 103.5 103.6 97.6 - 
3272 | Glass and glass Products............:-sseseeeeseseeeeeee 80.0 79.1 84.3 86.1 87.5 88.8 96.5} 100.0] 102.7} 1086) 109.7) 105.2 - 
3273 Cement and concrete products.... 94.8 93.7 94.8 96.5 95.0 98.2} 100.66; 100.0} 103.5} 104.1 100.4 97.1 - 
3274 Lime and gypsum products............ aed 84.1 82.7 88.5 90.1 87.8 88.8 92.4 100.0 113.1 102.7 97.0 100.1 - 
3279 Other nonmetallic mineral products.............:.++-4 79.8 81.4 90.2 89.3 90.5 91.7 96.5 100.0 98.8 95.5 95.6 96.8 - 
3311 lron and steel mills and ferroalloy production....... 69.6 67.2 741 81.7 87.2 89.7 94.1 100.0 101.7) 106.5} 108.5) 106.7 - 
3312 Steel products from purchased steel...............+++ 83.8 86.4 89.9 95.9} 100.0} 100.5} 100.5) 100.0} 100.3 94.2 96.4 97.1 - 
3313 Alumina and aluminum production... 91.9 93.3 96.8 96.0; 100.3 96.8 95.9| 100.0} 101.1 104.3 97.8 96.9 - 
3314 | Other nonferrous metal production.. 95.6 95.8 98.8} 101.8) 105.1 102.9) 105.7) 100.0} 111.2} 1089) 103.1 100.5 - 
Pace Eon OUI OS tore sca tatw ese conentee cate teu dehanaateus one: cad 85.3 84.5 85.8 89.8 91.4 93.1 96.2; 100.0} 101.6} 1049) 104.0} 109.3 ~ 
3321 Forging and stamping...........::ccscerserrseeeseseeeeees 88.6 86.5 91.7 94.6 93.7 94.2 97.6} 100.0] 103.7} 110.9} 121.3] 121.8 - 
3322 | Cutlery and hand tools............cceceeeeeeeeereerenees 85.1 85.4 87.2 91.7 94.4 97.8| 104.4] 100.0} 100.0} 107.8; 105.8} 110.2 - 
3323 | Architectural and structural metals...... 87.8 89.1 92.5 93.4 95.1 93.9 94.2} 100.0} 101.1 101.8; 101.0} 100.7 = 
3324 | Boilers, tanks, and shipping containers... 90.4 92.6 95.3 94.8| 100.5 97.8) 100.7) 100.0} 101.3 98.9 97.7 98.2 - 
BBQ5 | HaldWArO. cv 1ssessscrcecsorecadannissnescvedeespbeaessessvese 84.4 83.8 86.9 89.6 95.7 97.3} 102.6} 100.0} 101.0) 1065} 115.8) 114.6 - 
3326 | Spring and wire products........-.:seesecsreesrereeeeenes 85.2 88.4 90.9 95.3 91.5 99.5} 102.8} 100.0) 111.6] 112.9] 1146] 110.6 - 
3327 Machine shops and threaded products............+++ 78.8 79.8 87.2 86.9 91.6 98.7 100.0 | 100.0 99.3 103.9 107.2 107.2 = 
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51. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected NAICS industries, 1990-2002 


[1997=100] 
NAICS Industry 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 1999 | 2000 | 2001 | 2002 
7 
3328 Coating, engraving, and heat treating metals....... 81.6 78.1 86.9 91.9 96.5} 102.8) 102.9} 100.0); 101.7} 101.5) 105.9} 105.1 - 
3329 | Other fabricated metal Products...........:ceceeeeee 86.7 85.9 90.6 92.1 95.0 97.1 98.9} 100.0} 1023} 100.2} 100.8 98.2 - 
3331 Agriculture, construction, and mining machinery 82.8 77.2 79.6 84.1 91.0 95.6 95.9} 100.0}; 104.2 95.0} 101.0 99:5 - 
3332. | IndUStrial MACHINESY:...cc.cccsseccsvercneessecsercreerensa 80.6 81.1 79.5 84.9 90.0 97.9 98.8} 100.0 94.4) 105.2) 129.7) 104.6 - 
3333 | Commercial and service industry machinery........ 91.4 89.6 96.5] 101.7] 101.2] 103.0} 106.3} 100.0] 107.5; 111.2) 101.4 94.4 - 
3334 HVAC and commercial refrigeration equipment 88.8 88.2 90.8 93.8 97.3 96.6 97.8} 100.0 106.6) 110.4) 108.3] 110.8 - 
3335 | Metalworking MACHINETY............00cseereeseeeeereenens 85.3 82.3 89.3 89.3 94.0 99.1 98.1 100.0 99.1 100.5} 106.4) 102.0 - 
3336 | Turbine and power transmission equipment. 85.1 84.6 81.2 84.8 93.3 92.1 97.9} 100.0} 106.4) 113.3} 117.1 130.2 - 
3339 | Other general purpose MACHINETY.........++sseeeeeee| 85.9 85.2 85.1 89.8 91.5 94.6 95.1| 100.0| 103.2| 105.6] 113.0] 109.4 = 
3341 Computer and peripheral equipment...............0+ 14.3 15.8 20.6 27.9 35.9 51.3 72.6 100.0 138.6 190.3} 225.4| 237.0 - 
3342 Communications equipment 47.3 49.3 59.3 62.1 70.1 74.6 84.3| 100.0 102.7} 134.0] 165.5| 155.2 - 
3343 | Audio and video equipment 75.5 82.8 92.1 98.8| 108.5} 140.0} 104.7| 100.0; 103.1 116.2] 123.3] 126.3 - 
3344 | Semiconductors and electronic components........ 21.4 24.5 29.6 34.1 43.1 63.4 81.8) 100.0} 125.2 174.5) 233.3| 231.6 - 
83451) HEISCtONICINSTUMERS ccc cvanncce set aeeentecnerenceesuns 76.0 80.5 83.1 85.8 88.8 96.8 97.7| 100.0} 101.3} 105.1 114.3} 116.1 - 
3346 Magnetic media manufacturing and reproduction 86.6 91.2 93.0 96.8 106.1 106.7 103.8 100.0 105.4 106.8 104.0 98.6 - 
3351 Electric lighting CquipMent............sscceeeeeeeeeeenees 87.3 88.5 93.6 90.8 94.5 92.2 95.6; 100.0} 103.8} 102.5] 101.9} 105.4 - 
3352 Household appliances..........sceeceseeseeeeeeeeeeseeees 76.4 76.4 82.4 88.9 95.0 92.7 93.1 100.0} 105.1 104.3} 117.5) 122.6 - 
3353: | Electrical’equipment........-7--..c:0-.--sectteosesseaereer 73.6 72.7 78.9 85.8 89.0 98.1 100.2} 100.0 99.8 98.9} 100.6; 101.0 - 
3359 | Other electrical equipment and components aa 75:3 74.2 81.6 86.8 89.4 92.0 96.0; 100.0} 1055} 1148; 120.5} 113.5 - 
3361 IMOLOn-VORIGIOS: sca saaess dennussuSeanecascuscvensee sdeisemnnls 86.0 82.4 91.2 89.8 90.3 88.6 91.0 100.0 | 113.3 123.3 110.4 108.7 - 
3362 | Motor vehicle bodies and trailers............c.ceeseeees 75.8 71.8 88.3 96.3 97.7 97.3 98.4} 100.0; 102.7} 103.1 98.4 99.4 . 
3363 | Motor vehicle parts tee LOS 74.5 82.4 88.5 91.8 92.3 93.1 100.0} 104.8} 110.4} 112.7} 114.8 - 
3364 | Aerospace products and parts..........cseccceceeeeeees 87.7 92.1 94.1 98.2 93.8 93.7 98.1 100.0; 1185; 118.0} 101.0} 114.7 - 
8365 | Railroad rolling StOCK....... 4. s-su--ss00dscanesensearderah 77.2 80.0 81.1 82.3 83.1 82.0 80.9} 100.0} 1029] 116.0} 117.7| 124.7 - 
3366 Ship ANd Oat DUIUGING..... ves csecsevecereaareenenesecesed 99.6 92.6 98.5 101.3 99.0 93.1 94.1 100.0 100.3 112.2 120.1 119.8 = 
3369 Other transportation equipment............:.ceeseeeee ad 62.6 62.0 88.4 99.8 93.4 93.1 99.8; 100.0 110.8} 113.3] 130.9] 146.9 - 
3371 Household and institutional furniture... 87.6 88.2 92.9 93.8 94.1 97.1 99.5} 100.0} 102.7; 103.7} 102.5] 106.1 - 
3372 Office furniture and fixtures.......... 80.8 78.8 86.2 87.9 83.4 84.3 85.6 100.0} 100.1 98.5} 100.2 97.1 - 
3379 Other furniture-related products.. 88.1 88.6 88.4 90.5 93.6 94.5 96.7 | 100.0 107.2} 102.5) 100.1 105.3 - 
3391 Medical equipment and supplies. ... sf 81.2 83.1 88.1 91.1 90.8 95.0 100.0 100.0 108.9 109.6 114.2 119.0 - 
3399 | Other miscellaneous manufacturing.........+-.see 90.1 90.6 90.0 92.3 93.0 96.0 99.6; 100.0} 101.9} 1052} 1129] 110.9 = 
Wholesale trade 

42 Wholesale tadofrisita.s ssnccmvessesccssviersurciades evant 77.8 79.1 86.2 89.5 91.3 93.3 96.2; 100.0) 104.4} 110.9) 114.1 W171 123.6 
423 Durable goods oa sedate sesaeee 65.7 66.1 75.0 80.5 84.5 88.9 94.0} 100.0} 1056] 1153) 119.6) 120.3] 127.7 
4231 Motor vehicles and parts..... 6 76.6 73.3 82.2 88.0 94.1 93.6 94.9} 100.0} 1047} 119.8] 114.0) 114.1 WALT, 
4232 Furniture and furnishings Wem dawav dean tatavainad te OTe 82.4 87.2 92.0 95.8 93.3 96.8 97.0 100.0 97.5 100.8 105.5 105.4 101.8 
4233 | Lumber and construction supplies............::00ecee+ 115.0] 113.2] 1196] 118.9] 111.9] 103.6} 103.0 100.0 102.9 104.8; 101.7| 108.6 119.2 
4234 Commercial equipment 33.8 37.3 48.2 56.2 60.5 74.7 88.4 100.0 118.2 1414.1 148.9) 164.9 189.4 
4235 Metals and minerals..... 101.6} 102.6} 109.1 111.7} 110.1 101.2} 102.7) 100.0} 102.4 96.0 99.2} 102.2} 102.2 
4236 | Electric goods............. «| 46.8 47.6 51.4 59.1 68.2 79.3 87.8; 100.0) 105.9) 126.2) 151.7| 148.1 161.2 
4237 Hardware and plumbing pages Weaniines ae cave ar sev 88.8 86.5 95.6 94.3 101.3 98.0 99.1 100.0 103.5 107.8 be Bi 102.6 107.9 
4238 | Machinery and SUppli€S............:ccecceeeneeeeeneeeeen 78.9 74.2 79.7 84.3 85.4 89.7 93.9} 100.0) 1042|) 101.4) 1041 102.7 | 100.2 
4239 | Miscellaneous durable gOOds...........c2ssecceeeeeeees 89.5 96.6}; 112.1 113.2) 106.1 99.2) 101.0} 100.0] 101.8] 1126] 116.7] 116.1 125.5 
424 Nondurable goods...........0066 98.4 99.8; 103.2} 103.0} 101.8 99.7 99.2; 100.0} 102.8) 104.1 103.5} 106.9} 112.6 
4241 Paper and paper products... “i 81.0 85.5 96.5 97.2| 101.5 99.0 96.5} 100.0] 100.4] 105.5] 105.5] 109.0} 120.2 
4242 Druggists' goods Mitotane Ay ayecttlornenwanneriitents val aneeera 81.8 86.6 91.8 89.3 92.8 95.4 98.3 100.0 99.6 101.7 96.8 101.2 116.0 
4243 | Apparel and piece QOOds.........ccccccsseecsserreeenees 103.9} 103.3} 100.1 97.7} 103.8 92.2 99.0} 100.0} 104.1 103.5] 102.7} 102.4} 111.5 
4244 | Grocery and related Products......ccccscereeereenes 96.4 98.2) 103.6] 105.1 103.3} 103.0 99.8; 100.0} 101.9} 1036] 105.2} 109.4] 111.8 
4245 | Farm product raw materials... 80.6 85.9 85.9 84.0 80.4 87.7 90.6} 100.0} 100.4) 1142) 119.0] 120.0] 135.4 
AQAG AN MCNOM Cal Brass eccxtactrizete dares 107.3} 106.6} 112.5] 110.0] 110.5} 102.1 100.0} 100.0 99.3 98.0 95.8 93.6 96.9 
4247 Petroleum Pa Aree aa 97.3 107.0 118.3 119.1 115.8 108.7 105.9 100.0 115.0 112.0 112.5 116.5 126.0 
4248 | AICONOliC DOVEraGeS...........ccsseecesensesseevenseeseeced 109.4) 111.2) 107.4} 105.6} 105.9] 1025] 104.5} 100.0) 109.7} 110.1 VIA PTA TRS 
4249 Miscellaneous Nondurable GOOdS..........eccseseees 107.3 98.2 93.9 97.5 94.8 96.2 98.7 | 100.0} 101.7 99.6} 106.2) 104.2 97.0 
425 Electronic markets and agents and brokers......... 70.7 73.6 81.5 85.9 88.0 91.1 95.7} 100.0} 1046] 114.4] 12441 131.3 132.6 
42511 | Business to business electronic markets............. 70.4 72.6 80.3 84.8 88.3 90.5 95.3} 100.0} 103.5 1217p 141.3 169.4 205.0 
42512 | Wholesale trade agents and broke’rs..............6665 70.8 74.0 82.3 86.8 88.4 91.8 96.1 100.0 104.8 110.5 1 16.7 1 14.2 109.3 

Retail trade 
BGWAG) || AGtal CAG, vers tacencasaaccatarersrx sasiceasneaanenitetcsveal 83.2 83.3 86.8 89.4 92.8 94.7 97.7| 100.0 
, : ; ; ; a : f 104.3} 110.3] 114.2] 117.4] 122.7 
441 Motor vehicle ANd parts Aealers........scccerccrsrereee 89.7 88.3 92.6 94.0 96.9 97.0 98.8} 100.0 102.7 | 106.4} 107.2 110.0 109.7 
4411 Automobile dealers Fehrs aatucnkeawaransfepnsneiesisiVacetn 92.1 90.8 94.8 96.0 98.0 97.2 98.9| 100.0} 102.7} 106.4) 106.6] 109.1 106.0 
4412 | Other motor vehicle dealers............ccceeceeeeeeesees 69.0 Glek, 78.3 84.1 90.2 91.0 97.7} 100.0] 105.9] 113.0} 108.6] 112.6 116.4 
4413 | Auto parts, accessories, and tire stores.............. 85.0 84.0 89.1 90.6 95.4 97.9 98.3} 100.0} 105.7} 110.0] 1 12.0 109.3 115.8 
we ati ce wh home furnishings stores............... | 80.7 81.1 88.1 88.3 90.4 94.1 99.4} 100.0) 101.7) 109.6) 115.7] 1185] 125.1 
UrNItUTe StOFES.....--..0..0 82.1 83.5 89.0 89.0 88.9 92.5 97.8} 100.0} 102.1 108.2} 114 

4422 | Home furnishings stores alla se dors lees 
! gs stc 78.5 776 86.8 87.2 92.1 95.9) 101.3) 100.0} 101.3] 111.4] 116.8] 115.6) 121.4 
443 Electronics and GDOMANCS StOMOS, A ecscesctesssicteesy 46.0 49.2 56.9 65.5 77.6 89.2 95.0 100.0 122.9 152.2 Weta 199.1 240.0 
444 Building material and garden supply stores......... 81 8 | 80.2 84.0 88.0 93.7 93.7 97.5| 100.0} 106:7 112.3 1 13.4 1158 1 19.9 
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51. Continued - Annual indexes of output per hour for selected NAICS industries, 1990-2002 


[1997=100] 
a ed es a a ae a ae re eet eb th ae ee, Ree! Se 
NAICS Industry 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 | 2002 
i 

4441 Building material and supplies dealers................ 83.2 80.7 84.7 89.1 94.8 94.8 97.6} 100.0} 107.6} 113.7} 113.8) 115.3 119.8 
4442 Lawn and garden equipment and supplies stores 74.5 775 80.2 81.5 86.9 87.0 97.1 100.0} 101.2) 103.5] 108.2] 119.4} 121.2 
445 Food and beverage stores 107.1 106.6} 106.9 105.4) 104.3; 102.5} 100.3} 100.0 99.9} 103.7] 105.1 107.6 | 110.3 
4451 GrOCOly StONCSs<ceeace se cccccsssccecess << 106.5| 106.6] 106.7 105.9} 104.9} 103.0} 100.8; 100.0] 100.3} 104.3) 104.9} 107.5} 110.3 
4452 Specialty fOOd'StoreS:c2.-<<-45,25cc0sateete-escse-ceceevarl 122.9 115.0 111.4 107.6 104.5 101.1 95.5 100.0 95.0 99.6 105.6 110.8 114.2 
4453 | Beer, wine and liquor stores.............0:cceeeceesees 100.1} 100.2} 101.0 94.4 92.9 96.2) 103.1} 100.0} 105.8 99.8} 111.1) 110.4] 111.8 
446 Health and personal care stores.................c020684 92.0 91.6 90.7 91.9 91.8 93.0 95.7} 100.0] 104.1 106.9] 111.4) 112.7) 1188 
447 Gasoline:stationsy sr... ses.cse cere esas 84.8 85.7 88.5 92.8 96.8 99.7 99.4] 100.0} 105.6) 1106) 1065} 1098; 117.5 
448 Clothing and clothing accessories stores............J 69.5 70.5 75.3 78.9 83.3 91.2 97.9 100.0} 105.4} 1128) 120.3} 123.5] 129.0 
4481 Clot |StOneS aeetesee ieee sco ncesec ote 68.9 71.4 Teal 79.2 81.9 90.1 97.1 100.0 106.7 113.3 120.9 125.2 132.7 
4482 SNOGC'StORCSie.e cece onset sence we ceccee sacs uae nets Fo f TBYS| 78.2 79.2 88.3 93.7 102.4 100.0 97.8; 104.9 109.6 11538 120.0 
4483 Jewelry, luggage, and leather goods stores......... 68.6 64.5 65.0 TA 85.0 94.1 97.3 100.0 107.0 118.3 128.0 122.5 121:5 
451 Sporting goods, hobby, book, and music stores... 80.8 85.6 83.8 84.0 87.2 93.0 94.7 100.0 108.7 114.9 121.1 125.4 132.9 
4511 Sporting goods and musical instrument stores.... 7A 82.8 79.8 80.6 83.9 92.3 92.5/ 100.0} 112.9] 120.4} 128.3] 130.4] 137.9 
4512 Book, periodical, and music stores 89.0 91.8 92:5 91.6 94.5 94.5 99.3 100.0 101.0 104.7 108.0 116.0 123.8 
452 General merchandise stores...............000ceeeeeseeed 75.3 79.0 83.0 88.5 90.6 92.2 96.9} 100.0 105.0) 113.1 119.9] 124.2} 130.5 
4521 Department:stores. a. o ee enor cwcnorecccte-eiaceenoel 84.0 88.3 91.6 95.0 95.1 94.7 98.4} 100.0] 100.6} 1045} 106.3) 104.0] 104.7 
4529 Other general merchandise stores. ee 61.4 64.8 69.7 77.8 82.6 87.6 94.3 100.0 113.4 129.8 145.9 162.1 177.5 
453 Miscellaneous store retailers. ...............ce:eeeeeeeee 70.6 68.0 74.2 79.1 87.0 89.5 95.0} 100.0} 1083] 109.8} 111.3) 1084] 115.6 
4531 HSIOUS (Sie crsenets cenicancanemaamas seeneiercae nteeaats ccd anetve 75.1 15.9 85.1 91.4 85.4 83.5 96.1 100.0 101.2 117.3 116.0 108.6 120.7 
4532 | Office supplies, stationery and gift stores............ 64.6 66.3 TAS 75.8 87.5 90.9 91.8} 100.0) 113.0} 118.0} 124.1 125.1 140.3 
4533 | Used merchandise stores.................. ay 84.9 83.1 89.7 88.9 87.3 90.2 97.4) 100.0) 113.5] 109.8} 115.7) 115.0] 121.4 
4539 Other miscellaneous store retailers. ................... 79.6 69.2 74.7 80.5 89.7 90.5 98.0); 100.0} 105.0} 101.6 99.6 93.2 92.8 
454 Nonstoreitetallers..-csrscce. 2 -2cee oecdseteooass renee ecy 54.4 55.0 63.4 66.7 73.8 80.9 91.6} 100.0} 111.3) 125.4] 1428] 146.9] 169.6 
4541 Electronic shopping and mail-order houses......... 43.5 46./ 50.6 58.3 62.9 1.9 84.4 100.0 118.2 141.5 159.8 177.5) 209.8 
4542 | Vending machine operators..............2c:eeceeeeeeee ed 97.1 95.4 95.1 92.8 94.1 89.3 96.9} 100.0] 114.1 118.1 127.1 110.4} 113.3 
4543 Direct selling establishments.............:::cceceeeeeee 70.0 67.6 82.1 79.7 89.2 94.7} 102.2} 100.0 96.2 96.3} 104.3 98.7] 110.2 

Transportation and warehousing 
481 AI ANS POMRAtON 2. --cesn cee ecce ce secs eat sessccenunnssy 77.5 78.2 81.4 84.7 90.8 95.3 98.8} 100.0 97.6 98.2 98.2 91.9] 103.2 
482111 | Line-haul railroads..................::sceeee 69.8 75.3 82.3 85.7 88.6 92.0 98.4} 100.0) 102.1 105.5] 114.3) 121.9] 131.9 
48412 General treight trucking, long-distance. aeR 88.5 92.4 97.5 95.6 98.1 95.4 95.7 100.0 99.4 102.0 105.5 104.2 109.4 
491 UWLSHPOStAlISENVICR Ree ee tose renes ss ec es Cesiars oscars 96.1 95.8 96.5 99.0 98.5 98.3 96.7} 100.0} 101.4) 102.4] 104.9} 106.1 107.0 

Information 
5111 Newspaper, book, and directory publishers......... 97.4 96.1 95.8 95.3 93.0 93.5 92.7) 100.0] 104.5} 108.5} 110.1 106.4| 108.1 
§112 Software publishers i 28.6 30.6 42.7 5157 64.6 73.0 88.0) 100.0] 115.9] 113.0} 103.9) 101.9} 106.7 
51213 | Motion picture and video exhibition...................- 109.4} 108.9} 104.1 104.6 | 103.4 99.9} 100.0} 100.0 99.9] 102.0] 106.5} 104.7] 104.4 
5151 Radio and television broadcasting.........-....+..++++ 96.1 97.8 102.8 101.4 106.0 106.1 104.1 100.0 99:1 99.4 98.4 94.3 100.4 
5152 | Cable and other subscription programming. 98.8 94.3 96.0 93.6 92.0 94.4 93.7} 100.0} 129.3) 133.2] 135.7} 125.3) 131.4 
5171 Wired telecommunications carriers........ 64.8 68.4 74.5 79.7 85.1 90.6 97.5; 100.0 10555) A227 T9107) 12108 13026) 
5172 Wireless telecommunications carriers. . seed 76.3 73.8 85.6 94.8 97.1 98.3} 103.0} 100.0} 114.2 134.3| 139.0} 172.7 192.0 
5175 | Cable and other program distribution................- 99.1 94.3 95.9 93.5 91.9 94.2 93.5} 100.0 95.7 94.5 90.4 87.6 93.5 
Finance and insurance | 

62211 Commercial BANKING. «ae cise aes coewacsnonnsenasctaeses 80.5 83.2 83.3 90.3 92.9 96.0 99.3 100.0 98.0 101.5 104.2 101.6 103.8 

Real estate and rental and leasing 
BSP Aititnn | Passengen Car: LeNital...c2-tnc--senx-eceepepcvasnckersn esse 89.8 97.8; 104.4} 106.1} 107.9} 101.1} 1089} 100.0); 101.2} 113.1) 112.0) 112.1 113.3 
53212 | Iruck, trailer and RV rental and leasing...........-.-. 70.7 717 69.5 75.8 82.0 90.3 96.7 100.0 93.7 97.8 95.9 93.6 91.4 

Professional, scientific, and technical services 

541213 |Tax preparation services 92.4 84.7 99.5} 119.1 119.9 96.2 92.1 100.0 | 105.1 99.2 91.8 78.2 92.1 
54181 |Advertising AGENCIES.............-.c.ceeereneeeeeeeeren ered 105.0 99.7 111.9 111.3 106.8 101.4 102.1 100.0 95.8 110.1 116.6 116.7 123.9 

Accomodation and food services 
7211 Traveler accommodations. .............22:cesseeeeseeeed 82.9 85.4 92.9 93.0 97.0 99.2} 100.1 100.0} 100.0} 103.6) 107.7} 102.0} 104.1 
722 Food services and drinking places..............- 102.9} 102.3} 101.7] 102.3) 100.8] 100.6 99.2} 100.0) 101.2} 101.1 103.5} 103.7) 104.9 
7221 Full-service restaurants............ : 99.1 98.3 97.5 97.7 97.8 96.6 96.3| 100.0} 100.0 99.2} 100.8} 100.8} 102.0 
7222 Limited-service eating places.................::022eeeee4 103.3} 103.3) 102.7] 1056] 103.6} 104.7) 102.2) 100.0) 1024/ 1025} 105.1 106.6} 107.1 
1223 Special FOO SErviCes. ..........22..c2esceneeeceeeconeeoene 107.2 106.9 106.4 103.8 101.1 99.3 97.6 100.0 102.1 106.0 111.7 108.4 108.1 
7224 Drinking places, alcoholic beverages..............--+] 125.7) 121.2) 121.5] 112.7} 1026} 104.4) 1024) 100.0} 100.0 99.4} 100.4 98.2 | 107.2 

Other services (except public administration) 

8111 Automotive repair and maintenance..........-.-...+++ 92.8 86.5 90.0 91.2 96:7 | 102.9 98.9} 100.0} 105.0} 106.9} 1086} 109.3] 103.7 
81211 Hair, nail and skin Care S@rviCeS.............ceseee seers 81.6 79.8 85.6 84.3 88.7 92.4 97.1 100.0 102.7 103.6 103.0 109.5 104.2 
81221 Funeral homes and funeral ServiceS...............2++4 96.1 94.3 104.7 100.4 103.6 100.4 97.9 100.0 103.8 100.4 94.5 93.9 90.9 
8123 | Drycleaning and laundry services.. 95.6 93.2 94.9 93.8 95.9 98.8| 101.6} 100.0] 105.0] 109.5} 113.7] 121.1] 120.2 
81292 | Photofinishing 117.3| 1156) 116.2] 123.6) 1249) 114.7] 103.2| 100.0 99.4; 106.9] 107.6} 115.0} 133.6 


NOTE: Dash indicates data are not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparison 


52. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 


United States 


Canada 

Australia 5.7 
Japan 5.0 
France 9.4 
Germany 9.2 
Italy’ 8.6 
Sweden? 


United Kingdom 


"Preliminary data for 2003. 
® Preliminary data for 2003. Quarterly rates are for the first 
month of the quarter. 

NOTE: Quarterly figures for France and Germany are 
calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current 
published data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise 
indicators of unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual 
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figures. See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in 

series. For further qualifications and historical data, see 

Comparative Civilian Labor Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959- 

2003 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Feb. 11, 2004), on the Internet at 
http://www.bis.gov/fls/home.htm 

Monthly and quarterly unemployment rates, updated monthly, are 

also on this site. 


53. Annual data: employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and count 1992 
Civilian labor force 
WitediStates: aec-2. ses icrccnre eee ee 128,105 
GANG ase, cesta at ttn see estes ee 14,177 
MUS Wallletvacaner te suas coer erostecacecosit es cceec ov eaes as 8,557 
PAPAIN recs xeveeeccasucesteans./ RA 65,040 
EXANCO RR rrcereteee oe occ eeeattes «. Sones tens occ oe ols 24,440 
GIGLI Vix mete Sees hc een ects ene. ee a 39,010 
WRAY oe oo cc 2 Seta ay ts cs eet ee ronencseeere as su cucetoneacecea 22,910 
NetheriandSvac.en costa etre eins sent tea bee cise 6,920 
SWeGe Der re ap coreverascssensris cs Dassnespas ete ee ea 4,520 
UitOCUEIIN COM ee cosacena senna case ceeerar cece 28,336 
Participation rate’ 
WUnieaiStates team. checree teers eo ene ee ee reas 66.4 
Canadaleessccasear ance cacered esses Serna ee 65.9 
AUSWall tenance ete eeacc cde tac atcc torrets. wee ater 63.9 
SADA conse ne te sega vacp cans tylsvetaoee vere sMeaiooneec ce aaevrt es 63.4 
FLAN CO ie-enors sccsecews cacests cewende -0 $yeabqeaecoavenSartaes canons 55.6 
Germanys case cece eoesex scien. Sako ce Pera 58.2 
Maly Semeance areata atu scosserev val vucteetasececaueeees aise 47.5 
57.5 
65.7 
63.1 
118,492 
12,672 
7,660 
63,620 
22,000 
36,390 
21,230 
6,550 
4,265 
United Kin QdOM: 22.0... -ecece ges «cier=.cscs-osseneasityneetoee 25,570 
Employment-population ratio” 
Whrited States.5 tors 2..Avemenwsecseesce sess acartwarseanacsdst 61.5 
ARNG ret ena cecteiee eeu une elec rome gun te Pa saa ae ameeennes 58.9 
US WAN ace teae ands ocnch he seve os doveecnnles coecravenaeescens'St seers See 
62.0 
50.1 
54.2 
44.0 
Netherlands... I 54.5 
WCE acreage vaca vawenesnnanpe dene tennewncat cakes veceue ee 62.0 
WIPNROG IN GOOINE sarees cx sae eerien i san erp deeece coewtnecaactennde 57.0 
Unemployed 
Winited i Statesieren- 2.0. apecetanes a cee tones -ucaeeecassicp sess 9,613 
(ORYGY (0 Fae Oe RES Doone EERE REE Te OEE Eee PEED 1,505 
AUIS Alicleome pec ee tele iateear artes chedee te caen cnet eee cere | 897 
1,420 
2,430 
2,620 
1,680 
370 
255 
2,762 
Unemployment rate 
United States. E pa 7.5 
CAN AGA 5 sasce secs ace niet teesevcc ie ater oan dese ae sions 10.6 
PION Eg tae cg cee casas dacs oct eas. ANTS) Gna wee Penn desi ae 10.5 
APN cease reese ne on tee tersc uch suearnacetseatmernenr tanevaind 2.2 
RAN igee eter oe RN erereseda tes cheranes a che aeoeceee ese aee 9.9 
GOR ITIAINY 5 fen eee ener cay Sane eco ea ake ean a Glee «vn te 6.7 
EL Ab: POP REEF cece EeRpe Bea BPT POPPE Nec DPE EO SCARE REE 75} 
PGT RIGS soc asc ornat einen reve sdidv ade <neurraleerasssasae2 5.3 
SOCOM sec aa taine era eins et oW caens teas dav ion ae nacraede dis 5.6 
United Kingdom.... 9.7 


' Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 
* Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 


NoTE: See notes on the data for information on breaks in series. 


1993 


129,200 
14,308 
8,613 
65,470 
24,480 
39,102 
22,570 
7,010 
4,444 
28,165 


66.3 
65.5 
63.5 
63.3 
55.4 
57.8 
47.9 
57.9 
64.5 
62.7 


120,259 
12,770 
7,699 
63,810 
21,710 
35,989 
20,270 
6,570 
4,028 
25,242 


61.7 
58.5 
56.8 
61.7 
49.1 
$3.2 
43.0 
54.2 
58.5 
56.2 


8,940 
1,539 

914 
1,660 
2,770 
3,113 
2,300 

440 

416 
2,916 


6.9 
10.8 
10.6 

2.5 
11.3 

8.0 
10.2 

6.3 

9.4 
10.4 


1994 


131,056 
14,400 
8,770 
65,780 
24,760 
39,074 
22,450 
7,150 
4,418 
28,149 


66.6 
65.2 
63.9 
63.1 
55.5 
57.4 
47.3 
58.6 
63.7 
62.6 


123,060 
13,027 
7,942 
63,860 
21,750 
35,756 
19,940 
6,660 
3,992 
25,429 


62.5 
59.0 
57.8 
61.3 
49.0 
52.6 
42.0 
54.6 
57.6 
56.5 


7,996 
1,373 

829 
1,920 
2,920 
3,318 
2,510 

490 

426 
2,716 


6.1 
9.5 
9.4 
2.9 
11.8 
8.5 
11.2 
6.9 
9.6 
9.6 


1995 


132,304 
14,517 
8,995 
65,990 
24,750 
38,980 
22,460 
7,210 
4,460 
28,157 


66.6 
64.9 
64.5 
62.9 
55.4 
KYA 
47.1 
58.8 
64.1 
62.4 


124,900 
13,271 
8,256 
63,890 
21,960 
35,780 
19,820 
6,730 
4,056 
25,718 


62.9 
59.4 
59:2 
60.9 
49.1 
52.4 
41.5 
54.9 
58.3 
57.0 


7,404 
1,246 

739 
2,100 
2,800 
3,200 
2,640 

480 

404 
2,439 


5.6 
8.6 
8.2 
3.2 
11.3 
8.2 
11.8 
6.7 
9.1 
8.7 


1996 


133,943 
14,669 
9,115 
66,450 
25,010 
39,142 
22,570 
7,300 
4,459 
28,260 


66.8 
64.7 
64.6 
63.0 
55.6 
Ya) 
47.1 
59.2 
64.0 
62.4 


126,708 
13,380 
8,364 
64,200 
22,040 
35,637 
19,920 
6,860 
4,019 
25,964 


63.2 
59.1 
59.3 
60.9 
49.0 
52.0 
41.6 
55.7 
1.7 
57.4 


7,236 
1,289 

751 
2,250 
2,970 
3,505 
2,650 

440 

440 
2,297 


5.4 
8.8 
8.2 
3.4 
11.9 
9.0 
11.7 
6.0 
9.9 
8.1 


1997 


136,297 
14,958 
9,204 
67,200 
25,130 
39,415 
22,680 
7,540 
4,418 
28,417 


67.1 
65.0 
64.3 
63.2 
55.5 
$7.3 
47.2 
60.8 
63.3 
62.6 


129,558 
13,705 
8,444 
64,900 
22,170 
35,508 
19,990 
7,160 
3,973 
26,433 


63.8 
59.7 
59.0 
61.0 
49.0 
51.6 
41.6 
57.8 
56.9 
58.2 


6,739 
1,252 

759 
2,300 
2,960 
3,907 
2,690 

370 

445 
1,985 


4.9 
8.4 
8.3 
3.4 
11.8 
9.9 
11.9 
4.9 
10.1 
7.0 
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1998 


137,673 
15,237 
9,339 
67,240 
25,460 
39,754 
22,960 
7,620 
4,402 
28,479 


67.1 
65.4 
64.3 
62.8 
55.9 
57.7 
476 
61.1 
62.8 
62.5 


131,463 
14,068 
8,618 
64,450 
22,600 
36,061 
20,210 
7,320 
4,034 
26,696 


64.1 
60.4 
59.3 
60.2 
49.7 
52.3 
41.9 
58.7 
57.6 
58.6 


6,210 
1,169 

721 
2,790 
2,870 
3,693 
2,750 

300 

368 
1,783 


45 
77 
TEL 
44 
11.3 
9.3 
12.0 
3.9 
8.4 
6.3 


1999 


139,368 
15,536 
9,414 
67,090 
25,790 
39,375 
23,130 
7,850 
4,430 
28,769 


67.1 
65.8 
64.0 
62.4 
56.3 
56.8 
47.8 
62.6 
62.8 
62.8 


133,488 
14,456 
8,762 
63,920 
23,050 
36,042 
20,460 
7,600 
4,117 
27,048 


64.3 
61.3 
59.6 
59.4 
50.3 
52.0 
42.3 
59.9 
58.4 
59.1 


5,880 
1,080 

652 
3,170 
2,740 
3,333 
2,670 

250 

313 
1,721 


4.2 
7.0 
6.9 
47 
10.6 
8.5 
11.5 
3.2 
7.1 
6.0 


2000 


142,583 
15,789 
9,590 
66,990 
26,070 
39,302 
23,340 
8,150 
4,489 
28,930 


67.1 
65.9 
64.4 
62.0 
56.6 
56.6 
48.1 
64.5 
63.8 
62.9 


136,891 
14,827 
8,989 
63,790 
23,690 
36,236 
20,840 
7,910 
4,229 
27,350 


64.4 
62.1 
60.3 
59.0 
51.4 
52.2 
42.9 
62.6 
60.1 
59.4 


5,692 
962 
602 

3,200 

2,380 

3,065 

2,500 
240 
260 

1,580 


4.0 
6.1 
6.3 
4.8 
9A 
7.8 
10.7 
2.9 
5.8 
5.5 


For further qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force 


Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-2003 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1959-2002 (Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, June 23, 2004), on the Internet at http://www.bls.gov/fls/home.htm 


2001 


143,734 
16,027 
9,752 
66,870 
26,350 
39,459 
23,540 
8,340 
4,530 
29,053 


66.8 
66.0 
64.4 
61.6 
56.8 
56.6 
48.3 
65.8 
63.7 
62.7 


136,933 
14,997 
9,091 
63,470 
24,140 
36,350 
21,270 
8,130 
4,303 
27,570 


63.7 
61.9 
60.1 
58.4 
52.0 
52.2 
43.6 
64.2 
60.5 
59.5 


6,801 
1,031 

661 
3,400 
2,210 
3,110 
2,270 

210 

227 
1,483 


47 
6.4 
6.8 
5.1 
8.4 
79 
9.6 
2.5 
5.0 
5.1 


July 2004 


144,863 
16,475 
9,907 
66,240 
26,590 
39,413 
23,750 
8,300 
4,544 
29,288 


66.6 
66.8 
64.4 
60.8 
57.0 
56.3 
48.6 
65.0 
64.0 
62.9 


136,485 
15,325 
9,271 
62,650 
24,280 
36,018 
21,580 
8,070 
4,310 
27,768 


62.7 
62.4 
60.3 
$7.5 
52.0 
S15 
441 
63.2 
60.7 
59.6 


8,378 
1,150 

636 
3,590 
2,310 
3,396 
2,160 

230 

234 
1,520 


5.8 
7.0 
6.3 
5.4 
8.7 
8.6 
9.1 
27 
5.1 
5.2 
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54. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


- = 70.5 96.9 97.9 102.1 107.3 113.8 117.0 121.3 126.5 133.7 142.1 142.7 155.9 
37.8 54.9 72.9 93.4 95.3 105.8 110.8 112.4 109.7 113.5 115.5 122.1 129.3 127.0 130.5 
13.8 37.5 63.2 94.4 99.0 101.7 103.3 111.0 116.1 121.0 121.2 126.7 135.9 135.9 139.5 
18.0 32.9 65.4 96.8 99.1 102.5 108.4 113.2 116.3 125.5 126.9 125.5 130.8 132.6 141.7 
28.1 49.4 86.2 99.1 99.5 99.3 ~ os - - = 
19.9 39.0 61.6 93.9 97.0 101.0 108.9 114.4 114.7 121.7 127.9 133.0 143.2 148.0 152.1 
29.2 52.0 Tne 99.0 98.3} 101.8 109.6 112.3 114.7 120.4 122.0 121.4 127.0 127.8 131.0 
24.6 46.2 78.6 96.6 96.1 101.2 104.8 107.9 108.3 110.3 110.8 110.6 113.6 115.9 114.3 
18.8 38.5 69.1 98.7 99.0 102.0 113.1 117.3 119.3 121.4 124.1 127.0 132.7 132.3 133.1 
37.6 59.1 77.9 98.1 98.2 99.6 99.6 100.7 102.5 102.0 99.9 103.6 106.6 108.9 110.9 
27.3 62:2 73.4 94.6 95.6 107.3 117.8 124.5 129.5 141.0 149.5 162.7 175.5 170.3 184.3 
30.0 43.2 54.4 89.2 93.8} 103.9 108.5 106.5 105.8 107.7 109.2 114.4 121.9 126.4 127.6 


= ~ 75.8 101.6 98.3 103.5 ets 118.4 121.3 127.9 133.1 139.5 146.1 137.3 139.8 
33.4 58.9 83.6 106.0 99.0 105.9 114.1 119.6 119.6 127.7 133.9 144.9 159.2 153.6 158.0 
10.7 39.2 60.4 97.1 102.0 96.3 94.9 98.9 103.0 106.5 100.2 101.9 109.2 105.5 103.4 | 
30.7 57.6 78.2 101.0 100.7 97.0 101.4 104.2 105.9 112.7 114.4 114.4 119.9 120.4 121.6 
44.4 73.9 94.4 102.8 101.5 95.6 105.6 111.6 106.7 115.2 115.7 117.7 122.1 127.5 127.8 
30.0 57.7 81.6 99:1 99.8 95.7 100.3 104.9 104.6 109.7 115.0 118.7 124.3 128.0 128.1 
41.5 70.9 85.3 99.1 102.3 92.4 95.1 95.2 92.5 95.7 97.7 95.8 100.1 99.9 99.6 
23.0 48.1 84.4 99.4 99.3 96.5 102.4 107.2 105.4 108.8 110.7 110.3 113.7 114.6 113.8 
31.9 59.8 76.9 99.0 99.8 97.7 104.5 108.2 108.9 111.6 114.9 117.6 122.8 121.7 119.7 
57.7 91.0 104.9 101.4 99.0 101.7 104.6 107.3 110.3 114.2 113.7 113.6 112.8 113.4 112.6 
45.9 80.7 90.7 110.1 104.1 101.9 117.0 131.9 136.4 146.5 158.3 172.5 188.3 183.1 189.3 
67.5 90.2 87.2 105.4 100.1 101.5 106.2 107.8 108.7 110.7 111.4 112.2 114.9) 1134.0 109.4 


United States 
Canada.... 
Japan.... 
Belgium. 
Denmar 
France... 
Germany.. 


92.1 104.4; 107.5; 104.8) 100.4) 101.4 103.6 104.0 103.6 105.4 105.2 104.4 102.8 96.3 89.7 
88.3) 107.1 114.6] 113.5) 103.9) 100.1 103.0; 106.4 109.0 112.4 115.9) 118.7 123.1 120.9 121.1 
77.8} 104.4 95.6} 102.9; 103.1 94.7 91.9 89.1 88.7 88.0 82.7 80.4 80.3 77.7 74.2 
170.7) 174.7) 119.7) 104.38) - 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 91.0 89.8 90.2 91.2 91.7 90.8 85.8 
157.8} 149.5} 109.6) 103.7) 102.1 96.2 - - - = - 
140.3) 147.8; 132.5} 105.6} 102.9 94.7 92.1 91.7 91.2 90.2} 89.9} 89.2 86.8 86.5 84.2 
142.3} 136.3) 110.5) 100.1 104.1 90.8 86.8 84.8 80.6 79.5 80.1) 78.9) 78.8 78.2 76.1 
93.5 104.0 107.4) 102.9) 103.3 95.4 97.7 99.4 97.3 98.6 99.9 99.8 100.1 98.9 99.5 
169.8) 155.5 111.2) 100.3) 100.8 95.8 92.4 92.3 91.2 91.9 92.6 92.6 92.5 91.9 89.9 
153.6 153.9 134.7} 103.4 100.8) 102.1 105.0} 106.6) 107.6 112.0) 113.7; 109.6 105.9 104.1 101.6 
168.3) 154.7) 124.0 116.4 109.0 94.9 99.4; 105.9 105.3} 103.9] 105.9) 106.0 107.3 107.5 102.7 
224.6| 208.8) 160.5) 118.1 106.6 92.7 97.9 101.2 102.8} 102.8) 101.9 98.1 94.3 89.8 85.7 


14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8 95.6 102.7 105.6 107.9 109.4 111.6 117.4 122.1 131.1 134.3 140.6 
10.0 Neat 47.5 88.3 95.0 102.0 103.7 106.0 107.0 109.3 111.7 115.8 119.6 123.8 126.8 
4.3 16.4 58.5 90.6 96.5 102.7 104.7 108.3 109.1 112.6 115.4 114.8 113.7 114.5 122.8 
5.4 13.7 52.5 90.1 97.3} 104.8 106.1 109.2 111.1 115.2 117.0 118.5 120.6 127.2 136.5 
3.8 Wet 45.0 92.7 96.0 103.0 = = - - 
4.3 10.5 41.2 90.9 96.4 103.1 106.5 110.4 112.2 111.8 112.7 116.6 123.4 128.2 132.4 
8.1 20.7 53.6 89.4 91.5 106.4 111.8 117.6 123.3 125.7 127.6 130.6 137.4 142.0 145.5 
1.8 6.3 30.4 87.6 94.2 105.7 106.8 111.3 119.0 123.0 122.2 124.2 127.8 132.4 135.6 
6.2 19.4 60.5 89.8 94.8 104.5 109.0 112.1 114.4 117.2 122.0 126.0 132.0 138.9 146.0 
47 11.8 39.0 92.3 97.5 101.5 104.4 109.2 113.6 118.7 125.7 133.0 140.5 148.2 157.2 
41 10.7 37.3 87.8 95.5 97.4 99.8 106.8 115.2 121.0 125.6 130.3 136.8 143.8 149.2 
2.9 6.1 32.1 82.9 93.8 105.1 108.0 109.5 111.3 116.1 123.1 130.4 137.7 144.2 149.2 


Belgium. 
Denmark 
France... 


United Kingdom.. 


Unit labor costs: National currency basis 


United States | - - 78.8 93.7 97.6 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 91.3 92.3 94.1 90.2 
Canada..... 26.4 31.1 65.2 94.6 99.6 96.4 93.6 94.3 97.5 96.2 96.7 94.9 92.5 97.4 97.1 


Japan... 31.3 43.8 92.6 95.9 97.5} 101.0 101.4 97.5 94.0 93.0 95.2 90.6 83.6 84.4 88.0 
Belgium. 30.1 417 80.3 93.0 98.1 102.3 97.9 96.4 95.5 91.8 92.2 94.4 92.2 95.9 96.4 
Denmark 13.6 22.4 §2.2 93.5 96.5} 103.7 96.2 96.4 103.2 99.4 102.8] 103.7 101.8) 101.3) 102.1 
France... Ay 26.8 67.0 96.8 99.3} 102.0 97.8 96.5 97.8 91.9 88.1 87.6 86.2 86.6 87.1 


27.8 39.8 69.4 90.3 93.4 104.5) 102.0! 104.7) 107.5 104.5 104.6); 107.6) 108.1 101.24 At 
75 11.9 38.7 90.7 98.0} 104.5) 101.9} 103.2 109.8) 111.4 110.3) 112.3) 112.5 114.2 118.7 
32.9 50.4 87.6 914 95.7; 102.4 96.4 95.6 95.9 96.5 98.3 99.1 99.5 105.0 109.7 
12.6 20.0 50,0 94.2 99.2 101.9 104.8} 108.4 110.8) 116.4 125.7} 128.4 131.9 136.1 141.8 
15.0 20.6 51.0 92.9 100.0 90.8 84.7 85.8 89.0 85.8 84.0 80.1 77.9 84.4 80.9 
9.8 141 59.0 92.9 99.9} 100.6 99.6; 102.8 105.2} 107.8} 112.7] 114.0} 113.0 114.2 116.9 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 


United States - - 78.8 93.7 97.6| 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 91.3 92.3 94.1 90.2 
Canada..... 32.9 36.0 67.4 98.0 105.1 90.3 82.8 83.0 86.4 84.0 78.8 77.2 75.3 76.0 74.8 


Japan... 11.0 15.5 51.8 83.9 91.8] 115.3] 125.8} 131.6 109.5 97.4 92.2} 101.0 98.4 88.0 89.1 
Belgium. 19.4 27.0 88.3 89.5 92.3 95.1 94.2; 105.2 99.1 82.4 81.6 80.2 67.8 68.4 726 
Denmark 12.0 18.0 55.9 91.2 91.0 96.5 91.4; 104.0 107.5 90.8 92.6 89.5 76.0 73.4 78.2 
France 23.4 25.7 83.9 94.1 93.1 95.3 93.4) 102.5} 101.2 83.3 79.1 75.3 64.2 62.6 66.4 
Germany ong 10.4 74 59.6 87.3 87.5 98.7 98.2} 114.2 111.6 94.0 92.9 91.5 79.7 79.5 83.9 
Wally... sss 14.3 22.3 65.7 93.3 97.3 81.8 77.9 78.0 87.7 80.6 78.2 76.2 66.1 65.1 71.4 
Netherlands.. ist 15.3 24.5 775 87.9 90.0 96.9 93.2} 104.8! 100.0 87.0 87.2 84.3 73.3 75.0 82.8 
Norway........0005 aa 11.0 17.4 62.9 93.6 95.0 89.2 92.3} 106.4); 106.6) 102.1 103.5} 102.2 93.0 94.0) 110.3 
SWEdEN.....ecceeee 16.9 23.1 70.2 91.3 96.3 67.8 64.0 70.0 77.3 65.4 61.5 56.4 49.5 47.6 48.5 
United Kingdom aes 15.6 19.1 iter 93.8} 100.0 85.6 ; 


NOTE: Data for Germany for years before 1991 are for the former West Germany. Data for 1991 onward are for unified Germany. Dash indicates data not available. ' 
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55. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry, ' United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


Industry and type of case” 
ee te 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 19934 1994*/ 1995 *| 1996 “| 1997*| 1998*| 1999 *| 2000 *| 2001 * 
PRIVATE SECTOR? 

MORAL CASOS) Kesrarese scan tacneu pesos edecs as tera aoe Ara Sas eenaeie sti 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 7.4 7A 6.7 6.3 641 He 

Lost workday cases. 4.0 44 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 

Lost workdayS................. 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 = pa ze! 3 eS "ny “ he 

Agriculture, forestry, and fishing 

Ota CASOS /-hcascem, ae ease he eb son tle eee ety 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 11.2 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 7.9 Th} 7.1 7.3 

Lost workday cases 5.7 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 47 4.3 3.9 4A 3.9 3.4 3.6 3.6 

Lost workdayS..........:..:s00000: 100.9) 112.2} 108.3] 126.9 - - - - = = = = = 

Mining 

Total cases 8.5 8.3 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 4.9 44 47 4.0 

Lost workday cases 48 5.0 4.5 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 Se 3.7 2.9 2a, 3.0 24 

Lost workdayS...........20-.00 137.2| 119.5] 129.6) 204.7 = = = = = = Ss = = 

Construction 

Total cases 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 9:5 8.8 8.6 8.3 79 

Lost workday cases 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 5.5 t5}K3) 49 4.5 44 4.0 4.2 44 4.0 

Lost workdays......... 143.3] 147.9) 148.1} 161.9 = = = a zs a zs A = 

General ae contractors: 

Total cases . ae hieties 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11.5 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 8.4 8.0 7.8 6.9 

Lost workday cases 6.5 6.4 5:5 5.4 Sail Sul 4.4 4.0 3.7 3.9 Sh 3.9 3.5 

Lost workdayYS................0006 LISVAS) 137.6 132.0 142.7 - - - - = = = = = 

Heavy construction, except buildina: 

Total cases 13.8 13.8 12.8 124 11.1 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 8.2 7.8 7.6 7.8 

Lost workday cases. 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 5.1 5.0 48 4.3 4.3 4A 3.8 3:7, 4.0 

OSI WORKOAY Si -c2stesacas vcvsctdtteacaveceete ot neeansnedincauesqudeveceneetestpeenta 147.1 144.6 160.1 165.8 - - - - - = ss = - 

Special trades Conners: 

Total cases . scenctecsescee 14.6 14.7 1335 13.8 12.8 12.5 11.1 10.4 10.0 9.1 8.9 8.6 8.2 

Lost workday cases 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 4.8 47 41 4.4 4.3 41 

Lost workdayS...............2.68 144.9 153.1 151.3 168.3 - - - = = S = i = 

Manufacturing 

MOAN CASCS ferwecastecsera cee cnatenses coiecepc oserus tea astne csuescsntne seen seeme ASA Tose 12.7 12.5 12.1 122 11.6 10.6 10.3 9.7 9.2 9.0 8.1 

Lost workday cases 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.5. O53 4.9 48 47 4.6 45 41 

Lost workdayS.........-....0000 113.0} 120.7)| 121.5} 124.6 = = = = = = = = as 

Durable goods: 

MLOLAN CASES arseraey esse spene tesa avaes nae cccwecv a aiasoradsnncdvoveteceteautees 144 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 Hales 10.7 10.1 - 8.8 

Lost workday cases 6.0 6.0 5:7, 5.5 5.4 5.7 5.6 oA §.1 5.0 4.8 - 4.3 

Lost workdays 116.5 123.3 122.9 126.7 - - - - - - - - - 

Lumber and wood products: 

Total cases 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7 14.9 14.2 13.5 13.2 13.0 12.1 10.6 
Lost workday cases 9.4 8.8 8.3 76 7.6 ee 7.0 6.8 6.5 6.8 6.7 6.1 5:5 
LOSE WOPKOOYS foxsczcax dies <aeassceinacensca 177.5 172.5} 172.0) 165.8 - - - - - - - - - 

Furniture and fixtures: 

HOLA GASES Src cecescesnccupeves os neties pass eee aoevacnccneeeeeos 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 11.4 11.5 11.2 11.0 
Lost workday cases se 7.2 78 ee) 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 5.8 ow, 5.9 59 5.7 
HOSTWOUKGAYS wen-eone onsets oc exabcuece consnsvsnecsaserebessnreecstgcbictsnrankeenbsds - - - 128.4 - ~ - - - < = = = 

Stone. clav, and alass products: 

Total cases ...... iS 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12S 12.4 11.8 11.8 10.7 10.4 10.1 
Lost workday cases { 7.4 HES) 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 a7 6.0 5.7 6.0 5.4 5.5 5.1 
LEOSHUWOFKOOYS ssscorce ne cst crecvtreqcecsneyanesesannsvevessnbripscascusalsarastipnansead 149.8 160.5 156.0 152.2 - - - - - = = = = 
i tal i tries: 

etaat cases sb ere 18.7 19.0 en ita) 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 12.9 12.6 10.7 
Lost workday cases 8.1 8.1 7.4 TA 7.3 7.2 fe 6.8 TEe 7.0 6.3 6.3 5.3 
Lost workdays 168.3) 180.2) 169.1 175.5 - - - - - - = = 444 

i ts: 

a cn 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 13.9 12.6 11.9 1441 
Lost workday cases. #9 7.9 7A 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 6.4 6.5 6.0 58 5.3 
Lost workdayS..............- 147.6] 155.7) 146.6) 144.0 - = = = = - - - - 

Industrial machinery and equipment: 

Total cases 12.1 12.0 11.2 i a died 11.6 tee 9.9 10.0 9.5 8.5 8.2 11.0 

Lost workday cases. 4.8 47 4.4 4.2 4.2 44 44 4.0 441 4.0 3.7 3.6 6.0 

Lost workdays...... 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - - - - c = = = 
lectrical ent: 

ST eees S chaee Genrgnte # Pe Sedes oe Satnceee eras Seased 9.1 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 76 6.8) 6.6 5.9 ys oye 5.0 
Lost workday cases 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.1 28 2.8 2.9 2.5 
Lost workdayS..........-..+5 1.5 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - - - - = - = = 

“ Aeypcoe ning fai see 17.7 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 14.6 if ys 12.6 
Lost workday cases.... 6.8 6.9 7.0 teil ited 78 79 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.4 6.3 6.0 
Lost workdayS..............2+. 138.6 153.7 166.1 186.6 - - - - - = = = = 

LE ACER a al sa ee ee 56| 59| 60| 59; 56} 59) 53, 51; 48, 40| 40 45] 40 
Lost workday cases 2.9 Pall 2.7 27 2.9 220, 24 2.3 2.3 1.9 1.8 2.2 2.0 
Lost workdays bad 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 - - - - - = a = = 

bak scar ether manufacturing industries: Th 1455 1143 107 10.0 9.9 91 95 89 B41 8.4 79 6A 
Lost workday cases 5.1 5.1 5-1 5.0 4.6 4.5 43 4.4 4.2 3.9 4.0 3.6 se 
LOSt WOFKOAYS..csecccceccescscssssscsensnessscsersssassaresrsonsonconrssesensantseacseed 97.6 113.1 104.0 108.2 = - - - - ~ = Sy = 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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55. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 


Incidence rates per 100 workers® 


2 
pocusiry ante whe obcase 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993] 1994‘/ 1995*| 1996 ‘| 1997*| 1998*| 1999 | 2000 | 2001 * 
= if <a 
Nondurable goods: 
Motalicases’ sccccceytacusevdntssysonescetee- ae eto acaeroesecnentar wea 11.6 11.7 11.5 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 7.8 ie ss 
Lost workday cases §.5 5.6 5.5 5.3 5.0 5.1 49 46 4.4 4.3 4.2 Ae 
Lost workdays 107.8 116.9 119.7 121.8 = a = = = is =| oat va 
Food and kindred products: 
TotaliCASOS) cc ccsccsca-es 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17.1 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 12.7 12.4 10.9 
Lost workday cases 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 8.0 7.5 7.3 7.3 6.3 
Lost workdays 174.7 202.6) 207.2 211.9 = a = = > i = 7 : 
Colossi. 8.7 Tan 6.4 6.0 5.8 5.3 5.6 6.7 5.9 6.4 65 6.2 6.7 
Lost workday cases 3.4 3.2 2.8 24 2.3 24 2.6 2.8 2d 3.4 2.2 3.1 4.2 
Lost workdayS............05 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 = - = = = = 3 = = 
Teta heat 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 6.7 7.4 6.4 6.0 5.2 
Lost workday cases 4.2 4.0 44 4.2 41 4.0 41 3.6 3.1 3.4 3.2 3.2 2.7 
HOSUWONKOAYSstreccsreac aceatenccasesoreseseresusdsstscxtsenenerentse¥ry : 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 = = = = = = = = = 
eoraainee a iat Ae ae 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 7.0 6.2 5.8 6.1 5.0 
Lost workday cases 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 3.1 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.4 
Lost workdayS............ 80.5 92.1 99.9 104.6 - = = > > = — ise sas 
Paper and allied products: 
ST OLAIICASOS a trate ccs enon ri meaniee,cecseilseniedchndscpacenc este tana 12.7 12.1 11.2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 7.3 vA 7.0 6.5 6.0 
Lost workday cases 5.8 5.5 5.0 5.0 46 4.5 4.2 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.4 3.2 
Lost workdayS............ 132.9 124.8 122.7 125.9 - = = = = = — = = 
Printina and publishina: 
Total cases 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0| 5.7 5.4 5.0 | 46 
Lost workday cases 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 28 Ds 2.8 2.6 2.6 2.4 
Lost workdays..... “ 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 - - - - - - - - - 
Chemicals and allied products: 
Total CASES ..... cee 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 5.7 SS 4.8 48 4.2 44 4.2 4.0 
Lost workday cases 3.2 3.1 3.1 2.8 2.7 2.8 a7 2.4 2.3 2.1 2.3 2.2 2.1 
Lost workdays 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - - - - - - - - - 
Petroleum and coal products: 
SOLAN CASO S Wieser ranncngapente ta scisanmke 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 5.2 47 48 4.6 4.3 3.9 44 3.7 2.9 
Lost workday cases... 3.3 8.1 2.9 2.8 25 2.3 24 25 2.2 1.8 1.8 1.9 1.4 
Lost workdays. 68.1 77.3 68.2 Witz - - = - - - - - - 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
Total cases 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9} 12.3 11.9 11.2 10.1 10.7 8.7 
Lost workday cases. 8.0 7.8 7.2 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 5.8 5.8 §5 5.8 4.8 
Lost workdays 147.2 161.3 150.9 153.3 - - - -| - - - - - 
Leather and leather products: ; 
Total cases 13.6 121 12'5 121 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7 10.6 9.8 10.3 9.0 8.7 
Lost workday cases.... 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 §.5 5.3 48 45 43 45 5.0 4.3 4.4 
HOSEMKOTKCIAY Siac arvsvins pve eas exvie tsasseteraeresstes laasiritscsariaivin eieavavtaeed 130.4 152.3 140.8 128.5 - - - - - = = = = 
Transportation and public utilities 
Total cases 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1} 8.7 8.2 7.3 7.3 6.9 6.9 
Lost workday cases 5.3 5.5 5.4 5.1 5.4 5.5 §.2 §.1 48 4.3 44 43 4.3 
POSE WOLKOAY Ei ciazsacnsniceiry seas svensveleacsiy su cvemnipites var ddnev unesnbvuaueencehnarkecxnes 121.5 134.1 140.0 144.0 - - = - - - a = a 
Wholesale and retail trade 
TT Otal CASES: ssscvsseiexone sv ese 8.0 7.9 76 8.4 8.1 7.9 75 6.8 6.7 6.5 6.1 5.9 6.6 
Lost workday cases 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 2.9 3.0 2.8 2.7 27, 2.5 
Lost WOrkdayS......cccr eee 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - - - - - ~ = P = 
Wholesale trade: 
Total cases ton 7.4 7.2 7.6 7.8 Tf, %5 6.6 6.5 6.5 6.3 5.8 §.3 
Lost workday cases 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 o7 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.1 2.8 
Lost workdays 71.9 71.5 79.2 82.4 - ~ - - - ~ a < = 
Retail trade: 
TOtAl|CASOS vicsscsesarssoceess 841 8.1 77 8.7 8.2 79 5 6.9 6.8 6.5 6.1 5.9 Sli 
Lost workday cases 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 2.9 27 2.5 2.5 2.4 
Lost workdays 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 7 = - - = = = = = 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
TOLAN GARGS sccsccavaceaiayasivecsts rissoes sas o¥ vase geviindeddyesgsess'tisteecars cero) 2.0 2.4 2.4 29 2.9 2.7 2.6 24 2.2 ot 1.8 1.9 1.8 
Lost workday cases 9 ie Tet 1.2 1.2 Ww 1.0 9 9 5 8 8 at 
Lost workdays. 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 = - - - - oa = = = 
Services 
HOt CASES: ce tumpsarvnanannetannnrsna screeds x ssvarvathevsecevesdheckvsaavets 66 6.0 6.2 7A 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.6 5.2 4.9 4.9 4.6 
Lost workday cases... at 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.6 2.5 2.4 2.2 2.2 2.2 
Lost workdays 51.2 56.4 60.0 68.6 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 


Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 


? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal 


Occupational Injuries. 


5 The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per 


100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) 
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X 200,000, 


where: 


N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 
EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 weeks 


per year). 


* Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 1992, 
BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away from work 
by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 
° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 


NoTe: Dash indicates data not available. 


56. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1997-2002 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1997-2001 20017 2002 
average Number Number Percent 
1 { 
TOA Brea avan stator eons inchs sacavdsatccctooncevrstesatneatcieeentserstscsseieeh 6,036 5,915 5,524 100 
MFANSPOrtation’ MCIMORTS :-ccasscsesecssuces-cocccscccuctavacyraseaneesieeseersenee 2,593 2,524 2,381 43 
Highway) incidentyccr.c-25...0.<tasescere cas cecnesterterantes 1,421 1,409 1,372 25 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment. 697 727 635 11 
Moving in same direction.. a mons 126 142 155 3 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming... 254 257 202 4 
Moving in intersection... 3 ietersesrccecre eRe reat as 148 138 145 3 
Vehicle struck stationary object or ‘equipment. 300 297 326 6 
Noncollision'incidentirsccnessssecstesureectoisnraeatescesttreenees 369 339 373 7 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision............... 300 273 312 6 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident 368 326 322 6 
Overturned.. 202 158 164 3 
ACL ANS ceces mean nocee ssn es 3 248 247 192 3 
Worker struck Dy /aivenicle:s.~......ccesevcacntucsastvacccsenceetescccsevevey 382 383 356 6 
Water VONiClG iiscustsnerscssocivaceaucst Secceraeetcscnncvarrsrsssnovehncivess epecromeanee 99 90 71 1 
RRaMIVONICIG wearcnenean etc ey eoaacay cus areuncecerstnen ner meatcae see aten ee eeed 68 62 64 1 
PSSBUITS ANG VIONONE ACIS :cessccacescecrsscavenssssseacerasvecrrsacsecestousccenceaenee 964 908 840 15 
FIOMHCIAOS Fives encccsevccetecsenseesssee 709 643 609 11 
Shooting 567 509 469 8 
Stabbing 64 58 58 1 
OthersINClUGiNG!DOMDING ka vscneccsscrec- eons reeres pan aconceeceeanee ces 78 76 82 1 
Selfrinflictadiim| UMS srenvaov-wooswvcz os susessssacessvovees csbirsivevbessossaavercesnioted 221 230 199 4 
Contact with objects and equipMent.............csescsesceceseeeeeseseees 995 962 873 16 
SWICK: Dy ODJOCta <i xconvevcssaeeesoncashossursassovesacsrosvacevsibstsvedeinuatievasies 562 553 506 9 
Stuckcby falling ObjOctraenmum see westweaeeener scenes tourer eee er acy 352 343 303 5 
Struck by flying object... is 58 60 38 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment o or r objects... 290 266 231 4 
Caught in running equipment or machinery... “5 156 144 110 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing alee eee ee 126 122 116 2 
Fall @scercacenecsansccureseccevetsveceecesvscsnstie:trostosccetoasrssterncepvonvesirescneverere 737 810 714 13 
Fall to lower level.. 654 700 634 11 
Fall from ladder.. A 111 123 126 2 
Fall fromiroolieamtcccrtescactsvnscessvcccrencecnvetesneversscrereccceseusasvescvaneas 155 159 143 3 
Fall OmisCattOlGnstaGiiGisescstrtccseseocucsccecssssseccecevasrecsucecaesnead 91 91 87 2 
FallfOmSaIme@ lOVelsccnsecsscraurercsirescdcesvetnprevtrchartevscesasssestaveandaehaere 61 84 63 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments................. 529 499 538 10 
Contact withielactnic: CUMMOMth irs crtpcevestosyt aunts ccsctsncorenteer cetvessress ounce 291 285 289 5 
Contact with overhead power lines.. 134 124 122 2 
Contact with temperature extremes.. 41 35 60 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances 106 96 98 2 
Inhalation Of SUDStANCES...........cecessessssseersesreeseeeees 52 49 49 1 
OXVGONIMONCIONCY-cne.ceniitevenas ssancarveeernsetatueresrashutspsctieesherencedaucucd 89 83 90 2 
DrOW NING SUDIMOTSION Macrncnvcsssccsvcrdosnsustecteemnccesctonccsuavennssannaran 71 59 60 1 
Fires and explosions 197 188 165 3 
Other events OF EXPOSUTES®...........secssecsesseeseestecseessecneeeecesnecneeenees 21 24 13 = 


' Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 
Classification Structures. 

? The BLS news release issued Sept. 25, 2002, reported a 
total of 5,900 fatal work injuries for calendar year 2001. Since 
then, an additional 15 job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 2001 to 5,915. 


° Totals for 2001 exclude fatalities from the September 11 
terrorist attacks. 
* Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 

NOTE: 
categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add 
to totals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 
percent. 


Totals for major categories may include sub- 
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eee 
Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 
eee 


Seri Release Period Release Period Release Period MLR table 
eries 
date covered date covered date covered number 
eee — 
Employment situation July 2 June August 6 July September 3 August 1; 4-29 
U.S. Import and Export 
Price indexes July 14 June August12 —_ July September 9 August 43-47 
Producer Price Indexes July 15 June August 13 July September 10 August 2; 40-42 
Consumer Price indexes July 16 June August 17 July September 16 = August © 2; 37-39 
Real earnings he July 16 x June August 17 July September 16 = August 14-16, 29 
SS -Employment Cost Indexes July 29 2nd quarter 1+-3: 30-33 
s.. ’ 


Sp roductivity and colle August 10 


2nd quarter September 2 2nd quarter 2; 48-51 
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